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Literary Supplement. 


LONDON: NOVEMBER 19th, 1898, 


BOOKS. 
2 eee 
THE EGYPTIAN DISCOVERIES.* 

Again we have aliquid novi ew Africa, if, indeed, what is 
sometimes two thousand years old may be called new. And 
there is a good promise of more tocome. Four-fifths of the 
Oxyrhynchus finds remain unpacked. What we have in this 
yolume is a selection from about fifteen hundred rolls which 
have been examined either at Oxford or in the Gizeh Museum. 
The prospect is distinctly encouraging, and should stimulate 
the flow of subscriptions to the Egypt Exploration Fund. 
All that we can pretend to do in this review is to direct the 
attention of our readers to some of the interesting 
documents which Messrs. Grenfell and Hunt have brought 
within the reach of ordinary readers. Critics will have 
a good deal to say about details, but the texts as a 
whole may be regarded as established. We know what they 
are, and, approximately, when they were written. The first 
article gives the “ Logia of Jesus” with some additional notes 
andconjectures. Of Logion iv. two words only have hitherto been 
supposed to exist. These are [r]jy zrwyeiav, The preceding 
Logion runs thus: “I stood in the midst of the world, and 
in the flesh was I seen of them, and I found all men drunken, 
and none found I athirst among them, and my soul grieveth 
over the sons of men because they are blind in their heart 
and see not...... ” Here Dr. Taylor would add [adray 
thy tararmopiav al t\yv wrazelev, “And see not their own 
misery and poverty,” suggesting a reference to Rev. iii. 17 
(the message to the Church of Laodicea), odx oidus ors od ei 
5 raralrapos nal 5 trcives xal xrwx0s, “ And knowest not that 
thou art wretched, and miserable, and poor, &c.” This is 
followed by two fragments from the Gospels, St. Matthew i. 
1.9, 12, 14-20, and St. Mark x. 50-51 and xi. 11-12. 
The St. Matthew fragment is in all probability of the third 
century, and so older than any New Testament codew in 
existence. The text is distinctly in agreement with that 
of Westcott and Hort as against the Textus Receptus, 
supporting it in ten instances, and differing in one only, 
while there are six in which it disagrees with both. All these 
are, it is true, but of little moment; but a really important 
fact is that the papyrus has the orthodox reading in v. 16, as 
opposed to that which is found in the Syriac version. The 
St. Mark fragment is of the fifth or sixth century, and is of no 
importance. The papyrus numbered VY. is curious. It isa 
fragment of a treatise on prophecy, and recalls a well-known 
passage in the Didache. “The spirit of prophecy is the 
essence of the prophetic order, which is the body of the flesh 
of Jesus Christ, which was mingled with human nature 
through Mary,” an enigmatic sentence which does not say 
much for the theological knowledge of the writer. The sixth 
of the theological fragments is a leaf from the Acta Pauli et 
Theelv, a fifth-century MS., and so five hundred years earlier 
than any which we possess of this very curious story. 

Passing to the “ New Classical Fragments,” we find what 
may fairly be called the gem of the collection, an ode of 
Sappho. It is somewhat fragmentary; the first stanza has 
disappeared altogether, and every line wants the first foot 
anda half. Still, what survives admits of a probable restora- 
tion, which Professor Blass has effected with great ingenuity. 
The subject is not doubtful. The poetess is addressing her 
Scapegrace brother, Charaxus, whom she had reproached in 
an earlier period for his infatuation about Rhodopis (as we 
learn from Herodotus), and entreats him to “let bygones be 
bygones,” The first stanza runs in the editor’s verse transla- 
tion :— 

“Sweet Nereids, grant to me 
That home unscathed my brother may return, 
And every end for which his soul may yearn 
Accomplished see.” v 
The writing is probably of the third century A.D. Four 
hexameters, possibly by Aleman, an anonymous elegiac poem 


_* The Uxyrhynchus Papyri. Part I. Edited, with Translations and Notes, by 
ona P. Grenfeli, M.A,, aud Arthur S, Hunt, M.A, Egypt Exploration 
fund, ‘ 





containing one complete couplet, and two fragments of lost 
comedies make up the strictly literary portion of this division. 
Of the remainder the most important is part of a chrono- 
logical work referring to the years 355-315 B.C. Part LI. 
gives sixteen fragments of extant classical authors, the most 
important of which is a portion of Thucydides (IV. 36-41). 
This has been previously published, and it will suffice to say 
that it does not favour the very extensive reconstruction of 
the text which has been advocated in some quarters. Passing 
over a few Latin fragments, we come to the largest and most 
generally interesting division, “ Papyri of the First Four Cen- 
turies,” a miscellaneous collection of documents relating to 
history, social life,and business matters of allsorts and kinds. 
No. 1 is the report of an interview between a certain 
Appianus, an Alexandrian who had been involved in some 
treasonable movement and condemned to death, and the 
Emperor, whom it is not difficult to identify with Marcus 
Aurelius. The condemned man bears himself with extra- 
ordinary arrogance, while the Emperor, with a patience 
equally extraordinary, amply justifies his title of philosopher. 
Not many autocrats would have continued to reason with a 
condemned rebel after being saluted as “ arch-pirate” 
(anorapyos). Of the social items, the best is the “ Boy’s 
Letter,” which is quite worth giving in full :— 

“Theon to his father Theon, greeting. It was a fine thing of 
you not to take me with you to the city! If you won’t take me 
with you to Alexandria, I won’t write youa letter, or speak to 
you, or say good-bye to you; and if you go to Alexandria I won’t 
take your hand or ever greet you again. This is what will happen 
if you won’t take me. Mother said to Archelaus, ‘It quite upsets 
him to be left behind.’ It was good of you to send me presents 
on the 12th day you sailed. Send me a lyre, I implore you. If 
you don’t I won’t eat, | won’t drink—there now.” 

This was a very spoilt young gentleman, and it is pretty clear, 
unless he was fibbing, that his mother had a hand in the 
spoiling. It would be interesting to think that he was the 
writer of a schoolboy’s exercise about Adrastus and his 
daughters (cxxiv.), but the dates hardly agree. There are 
some invitations to dinner, which are curiously like the 
present form. The fashionable hour, however, was very 
different. ‘The ninth hour,” a varying time, according to 
the length of the day, between 2 and4p.m. Petosiris asks 
her friend whether she is coming by boat or by donkey. 
Ennoea writes to a correspondent asking her to redeem some 
articles which she had pawned for two minw (£8). She had 
paid the interest at the rate of a stator (3s. 6d., if the Attic 
coin is meant) per mina. If this was by the year, 
it was very low, if by the month, very high. (Elsewhere 
we find about 8 per cent. charged for interest; a pawn- 
broker would want more.) The list includes “a white veil 
with a real purple border,” ‘‘a tunic with a real Laconian 
stripe,” two armlets and a necklace, and a figure of Aphrodite. 
If the money was insufficient, two bracelets were to be sold. 
A cook’s account, or butcher’s bill, for about six weeks, 
charges for 241b. of meat, eight tongues, and a variety of 
such odds and ends as kidneys, trotters, &c. Unfortunately, 
the prices are not given. Next to it is the list of a lady’s 
wardrobe, When the prices are given they are interesting, 
though sometimes very perplexing. So in Ixxxiv. the Guild 
of Iron and Copper Workers acknowledges the receipt of six 
talents of silver for a hundred pounds of wrought-iron. It is 
hardly possible that the Attic talent, or anything like it, can 
be meant. A nurse is paid 400 drachmie for two years’ care 
of an infant. This was cheap enough, working out at about 
12s. 6d. per month; 1,200 drachm (£45) are paid for a 
female slave, who is warranted free from all defects except 
epilepsy, and what seems to mean “ marks of punishment.” 
Another slave is sold for £20, the tax being given at 
52 drachmex, not quite £2. The moiety of a house is sold for 
thirty-two talents of copper (possibly about £500, taking 
copper at one-fifteenth of the value of silver) The tax 
on the sale was 10 per cent.,—a very heavy impost. 
Thirty-eight arourw of land (about twenty-four acres) are let 
for twenty-five quarters of wheat and 9s.in money. Taxes 
were to be paid by the tenant, but deducted from the rent. 
This is reasonable enough, but what is to be said about cii., 
when land for the cultivation of flax is let at more than a 
talent and a half of silver for less than an acre? A new street 
is made for about £1,100, an economic operation which we 
would commend to the notice of the London County Council. 
In xxxvii. a lawsuit is reported turning on an incident which 
has furnished plots for many novels. A child is put out to 
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nurse,—it was a foundling, and so had the status of a slave. 
The nurse avers that it had died; the owner claims a child 
which the nurse avers to be herson. The child is adjudged 
to be the nurse’s, but she is ordered to repay what she had 
received for her services. 

Messrs. Grenfell and Hunt deserve the warmest thanks for 
the skill and industry with which they have carried their 
difficult task to completion. 





A FRENCH VOLUNTEER.* 

Mr. Dova.as, who is known to readers as the author of The 
Life and Times of Madame du Barry, is to be congratulated 
on the translation of this lively and entertaining volume. 
The Chevalier de Pontgibaud “ was one of the gallant little 
band of Frenchmen who, ‘sick for breathing and exploit,’ 
crossed the Atlantic to aid the American colonists to gain 
their independence.” He was a mere lad at the time, and 
more than forty years passed away before, in 1828, he under- 
took to write the story of his adventures. There are indica- 
tions that the Chevalier’s memory did not always stand him 
in good stead, and the interest of the book is also slightly 
lessened by a paucity of dates; but the editor has in some 
measure remedied these deficiencies by his serviceable notes. 
The storms of life, the Chevalier informs us, began to beat 
upon him when he was a boy of sixteen. His mother 
was dead, his father lived in his old castle, and his 
two uncles, with one of whom the youth lived in 
Paris, “with the best intentions in the world, did 
him all the harm they could.” An aunt too, for family 
reasons, wished him out of the way, and ere long the 
boy’s faults were magnified into crimes. A family council 
met, with the father at the head of it, while the aunt, who was 
bent on his destruction, went “wheezing up and down the 
corridor.” As a result of this conference the Chevalier, 
charged with being of a violent character, and with refusing 
to do any work, was sent to the State prison, Pierre-en-Cize, 
with the pleasant prospect before him “of remaining locked 
up for the remainder of his life.” No sooner had the youth 
set foot in his miserable cell than he resolved at any cost to 
escape from it. The prison regulations could not have been 
strict, for he was able to buy knives and to obtain, through 
his laundress, bullets, gunpowder, and a double-barrelled 
pistol. “Trust in women,” the Chevalier writes, “and you 
will never have cause to repent it. If they consent to help 
you they will never betray you.” About six weeks were spent 
in working a passage through the wall at the back of the 
prisoner's bed, and then seeing his way to liberty, the 
Chevalier sought to give his fellow-prisoners an equal 
chance of escape, but in this he was not successful. The 
scene that followed when De Pontgibaud descended by 
the help of sheets into the court below has more resemblance 
to an Adelphi melodrama than to real life. When the prisoner 
reached the ground the guard awaited him. The commander 
was there also, and on the Chevalier presenting a pistol, 
ordered the soldiers to fire :— 

“T fancy I can still see the old sergeant, who was a friend of 

mine, his musket levelled, but trembling in his hands, and hear 
him beg of me to go back. I took no notice; we were at fifteen 
paces from each other. I advanced boldly—ten or twelve 
muskets went off at the same moment ;—I replied with a single 
shot, and charged furiously into the midst of them. I heard on 
all sides cries of ‘ Bravo! Bravo!’ and applause at the windows. 
I was assailed with the butts of muskets, and received blows of 
which my ribs showed the marks for long afterwards.” 
He escaped into a narrow lane between two walls, closely 
pursued by soldiers; but on putting his back against the 
wall, like Scott's James Fitz-James, and telling them he 
would never be taken alive, one of them said :— Good-bye ; 
you are a brave young fellow. A pleasant journey, and 
good luck to you.” And they retreated forthwith. Some 
years later, after the Chevalier’s exploits in America, he 
visited his former prison, dined with the Governor, and was 
warmly received by the soldiers, who recited verses ia his 
honour. 

The Marquis de la Fayette had sailed for America to assist 
the Colonies in their war with England, and it was now 
arranged that the family scapegrace should try his fortune 
in the same field. His first experiences were unfortunate. 
The vessel was shipwrecked in Chesapeake Bay, his property 
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was stolen, and with a single shirt, a flask of gin, a hunk of 
bread, and a certificate from Mr. Jefferson, he started on foot 
for a journey of two hundred miles to Valley Forges, near 
Philadelphia, where the army was encamped. The Marquis 
appointed him one of his aides-de-camp, with the rank of 
Major, and presented him to Washington, who “ possesseq 
all those external advantages which a man born to command 
should have.” The Chevalier’s estimate of the Commander-in. 
Chief agrees, it is almost needless to say, with the verdict of 
all historians, and in his praise of La Fayette he observes 
that, like Washington, he incurred great expense, purchasing 
with his own money all that was necessary to clothe, 
equip, and arm his men. “The war in America,” he 
writes, “only offered a chance of danger, privations, fatigues, 
and difficulties; the Marquis de la Fayette was the only one 
of all the young lords of the Court of France who had the 
courage and determination to leave the pleasures of the 
palace and travel eighteen hundred leagues to obtain glory 
without profit.” While the Americans were encamped at 
Valley Forges and the British were passing the winter in 
pleasant idleness at Philadelphia, the Chevalier relates that 
one day a fine sporting dog came to ask for some dinner, 
“On its collar were the words ‘General Howe.’ It was the 
British commander’s dog. It was sent back under a flag of 
truce, and General Howe replied by a warm letter of thanks 
to this act of courtesy on the part of his enemy, our General.” 
The Chevalier was present at the discovery of Arnold’s 
treachery and the capture of Major André. At first it was 
thought that the suspicious-looking person arrested was an 
ordinary spy, and when Colonel Hamilton was ordered to 
examine the accused man and to bring back a report, 
De Pontgibaud followed the Colonel. “The low room 
was very dark, and as night was falling a light was 
brought. The Colonel sprang back in astonishment and 
dismay on recognising at the first glance the unfor- 
tunate Major André. The prisoner wore no military in- 
signia —a regimental jacket under his countryman’s coat 
might perhaps have saved him. Deeply pained by the recog- 
nition, Colonel Hamilton ordered the militiamen not to lose 
sight of the prisoner for a moment, and hurried back to the 
General. ‘It is Major André,’ he cried in a tone of despair. 
Washington’s first words were, ‘Take fifty horse and bring 
me Arnold dead or alive.’ Then he at once gave orders for 
all the army to be under arms.” It is unnecessary to repeat 
the details of a story so familiar. It has been said that the 
execution of André is a blot on Washingt n’s fame, but under 
the circumstances jastice was perhaps all that the brave 
young soldier could expect even from a General so merciful 
as Washington, since, as De Pontgibaud truly states, the loss 
of the Fort of West Point would have proved an incalculable 
misfortune to the American cause. 


Some of the Chevalier’s notes of what he heard and saw 
are apt to tax the credulity of his readers. One day on being 
billeted at a farmer’s house in New England he received a 
warm welcome, the owner observing that his barber lived a 
long way off and De Pontgibaud would be able to shave him. 
“But I cannot even shave myself,” I replied, “ my servant 
shaves me, and he will shave you also if you like.”—* That’s 
very odd,” said he, “I was told that all Frenchmen were 
barbers and fiddlers.” Here is another illustration of 
American simplicity :— 

“When M. de la Rouarie presented himself before Congress he 
was attended by his valet, a tall, handsome, and very brave man 
named Lefevre. M. dela Rouarie at once received his commission 
as colonel, and so simple and inexperienced were the members of 
the Committee that they offered a similar commission to the valet 
on the strength of his good looks.” 


On returning to France the Chevalier was received with open 
arms by his father, who discovered that he had been the 
victim of a sordid conspiracy. He also gained a commission, 
and was sent to Lorient by the Marquis de la Fayette with 
instructions to wait there for orders :— 


“ During the six weeks that I spent in idleness at Lorient I was 
eyewitness of a most curious, ridiculous, and incredible incident. 
A man in uniform dashed up the staircase, rushed into the room 
where I was sitting, and begged me to protect him. He looked 
scared and anxious. It was no other than our brave—indeed, 
more than brave—Commodore, the famous Paul Jones. ‘ Shut 
the door,’ he cried. ‘That scoundrel Captain Landais met me 1n 
the town, and wants to fight me. He is pursuing me from street 
to street, sword in hand. I do not know how to fence, and I do 
not want to be killed by that rascal.’ I closed the door and 
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with his drawn sword, would have made short work of him, and 
Paul Jones had nothing but blows to gain by the encounter.” 
Once more the Chevalier sailed for America, and he was 
present when the Marquis Cornwallis found it necessary to 
capitulate, although the English had “fought like devils.” 
In his opinion, the French officers acquired in the States 
those false ideas of government and philanthropy which 
were afterwards propagated with “such deplorable success ” 
in France. De Pontgibaud was one of the first to gain the 
Order of Cincinnatus from the Republic after the recognition 
of the independence of the United States, and thought that 
this was all the reward he should receive. He was wrong, 
however, in this belief, and discovered afterwards that he 
had lost nothing “ by fighting for honest people.” 





NATURAL HISTORY AND MUSEUMS.* 

Tue publication of this volume of collected essays has been 
followed by the author’s resignation of his post as Director 
of the Natural History Museum. Sir William Flower is not 
only experienced as a curator of museums, he is also distin- 
guished as a naturalist; and there is much that is worthy of 
note in the papers, articles, and lectures which are brought 
together in the present volume. The contents (which begin 
with seven essays on the management and requirements 
of museums, and pass, by way of general biology, to 
anthropology) include plenty which may prove iuteresting as 
well to the general reader as the specialist. To the former 
may be particularly recommended the chapters on the recent 
advances in natural science in relation to the Christian faith, a 
paper read at the Church Congress; the history of the Zoological 
Society, an address delivered at the general meeting in the year 
of Jubilee, 1887; two lectures on whales; and the last papers 
in the volume, the one on pigmy races of men, the other on 
fashion in deformity. The study of natural history and the 
formation of museums have always gone together; the first is 
impossible without the second; and yet it is only within 
recent years that a museum has existed which in any way has 
fulfilled its proper office. The word itself is old enough; and 
the first institution which bore the name of museum (or 
haunt of the muses) was that founded by Ptolemy Soter at 
Alexandria about 300 B.C. Such is the derivation of the 
word; but we well remember the time when we associated it 
with Saturday afternoons among the delightful stuffed 
monkeys at Bloomsbury, and derived the word a museum 
from the same root as the verb to amuse. With the revival 
of learning at the end of the Middle Ages, the collecting 
instinct led to the formation of varied museums by ruling 
Princes, great merchants,and learned physicians. The cata- 
logues are still existing of the museum of Quickelberg (a doctor 
of Amsterdam) and of Kentmann (a pbysician of Torgan) in 
1565, The Emperor Rudolph II. accumulated the objects 
which formed the foundations of the museums of Vienna. In 
England the two Tradescants published in 1656 the Musewm 
Tradescantianum; or, A Collection of Rarities preserved at 
South Lambeth, near London. Among the feathers from the 
tail of the phoenix, the eggs of a dragon, and the claws of 
the rock, there was the identical dodo whose head and foot 
are still among the most precious possessions of the 
University Museum at Oxford. <A few years later, the Roya] 
Society established their museum in Crane Court, of which 
an illustrated catalogue was published in 168]. Sir Hans 
Sloane’s collections expanded till they formed the nucleus of 
the British Museum; and now that has so vastly increased, 
by the accumulation of objects, that it has been found necessary 
to transfer the whole of the natural history departments from 
Bloomsbury to Kensington. 

It must be remembered that to most people a museum 
suggests the very essence of boredom. Very few among 
the upper classes, and fewer in proportion among the 
lower, have ever been inside the British Museum; fewer 
still have been more than once. Of the visitors to the 
various collections, few look at the objects at all, fewer still 
understand what they are looking at, and the vast majority 
are content to wander listlessly from case to case and, yawn- 
ing wearily, from room to room. It is the same with the 
National Gallery; yet no sooner do folks go for their annual 
trip abroad than they think it necessary to toil laboriously 
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through all the picture-galleries of Paris or Rome, of Vienna or 
Munich, though they never dream of going to Trafalgar Square. 
Yet we believe that a good museum is, for those who visit 
it intelligently, the most valuable means of education which 
the State can provide. A national museum must fulfil two 
totally distinct objects: it must provide means for students 
to pursue their researches, and also cases of objects displayed 
for the instruction of the public. This distinction is a com- 
paratively recent idea, and we believe that the failure of 
museums to fulfil their part is mainly due to its non-obser- 
vance. Cases were crammed with specimens in every state 
of disorder and decay, such as, in many local museums, may 
still be seen :— 

“To demand, as has been ignorantly done, that all the speci- 

mens belonging to our national museums, for instance, should be 
displayed in cases in the public galleries would be equivalent to 
asking that every book in a library, instead of being shut up and 
arranged on shelves for consultation when required, should have 
every single page framed and glazed and hung on the walls. 3» 
that the humblest visitor, as he passes along the galleries, 1, .; 
only to open his eyes and revel in the wealth of literature of all 
ages and all countries without so much as applying to a custodian 
to open a case.” 
The proper duty of a well-arranged educational museum is to 
be “a collection of instructive labels illustrated by well- 
selected specimens.” Yet many museums (especially in 
provincial towns) are merely accumulations of objects which 
local benefactors have found it convenient to dispose of. 
Such places may be usefal as cemeteries for curios; they are 
certainly of no value as museums :— 

“Some persons are enthusiastic enough to think that a museum 
is in itself so good an object, that they have only to provide a 
building and cases and a certain number of specimens, no matter 
exactly what, to fill them, and then the thing is done; whereas 
the truth is the work has only then begun. What a museum 
really depends upon for its success and usefulness is, not its 
building, not its cases, not even its specimens, but its curator. 
He and his staff are the life and soul of the institution, upon 
whom its whole value depends; and yet in many—I may say 
most—of our museums they are the last to be thought of. The 
care, the preservation, the naming of the specimens are either 
left to voluntary effort—excellent often for special collections 
and for a limited time, but never to be depended on as a 
permanent arrangement—or a grievously undersalaried, and con- 
sequently uneducated, official is expected to keep in order, to 
clean, dust, arrange, name, and display in a manner which will 
contribute to the advancement of scientific knowledge, collections 
ranging in extent over almost every branch of human learning, 
from the contents of an ancient British barrow to the last 
discovered bird of paradise from New Guinea.” 

Linnwus, the father of modern naturalists, was, we are told, 
greatly assisted in his early studies by the valuable zoological 
collections which it was the ruling passion of several Kings 
and Queens of Sweden to bring together. But zoology 
and museums have made considerable progress since the last 
edition of the Systema Naturw, revised by the author, was 
published in 1766. The collected knowledge of all the 
zoologists, botanists, and mineralogists since the dawn of 
science was industriously put together and arranged by a 
man of astonishing genius. Yet Linnwus only mentions 
two hundred and twenty species of mammals. The greatest 
difference, perhaps, between the ideas of our time and 
those of Linnwus, is that we now know that the 
animals existing on the earth ure merely a few sur- 
vivors of an immense number of different species, about 
whom nothing was then known, and much, we may hope, 
will be discovered still. The whole science of anthropology 
has been created since the time of Linnieus; yet man’s 
position is practically the same in the Linnean classification 
as that now assigned him by nearly all zoologists, who treat 
him as a subject for classification upon zoological, and not 
metaphysical, grounds. The knowledge of Linnwus far sur- 
passed that of all his contemporaries; yet he knew but an 
inconsiderable fragment of what we know now of the nature 
of the universe and its inhabitants. We may well end with 
the words which Linnwus chose to put at the beginning of 
his work, and which Sir William Flower quotes :— 

“O, Jehova, quam ampla sunt tua opera! 
(Juam sapienter ea fecisti ! 
(Juam plena est terra possessione tua ! ” 
CHRISTIAN ROME.* 
M. DE LA GOURNERIE’S Rome Chrétienne bas held a foremost 
place for more than thirty years among French and Catholic 


* Christian Rome: a Historical View of its Memories and Monuments, 41-1867. 
By Eugéne de la Gournerie. Translated and abridged by the Hon. Lady 
Macdonald. With a Preface by His Eminence Cardinal Vaughan, 2 vols. 
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books on Rome. It has been little known in England, less 
than it deserves, for besides being a most complete and 
compact history of Rome since Christianity was founded 
there, it is full of interesting detail on all the old churches 
and Christian monuments of the city. And this is a fortu- 
nate moment for the book to be translated and brought to 
the knowledge of that large and intelligent public which a 
French book rarely or never reaches, for many of the traditions 
of Rome are passing out now from their long period of dis- 
credit. It is no longer the right thing to believe that St. 
Peter never was in Rome; that St. Paul was buried any- 
where but under the altar of S. Paolo fuori le Mura. 
Archexologists, with Lanciani at their head, have decided 
that the old Christian story of Rome is probably true after 
all; that St. Peter's dust lies untouched under the golden 
cross of Constantine, and that St. Paul’s very tombstone may 
be seen and touched at 8. Paolo. Itis rather curious that the 
verifying of these and other traditions should be one of the 
results of the changes which have so entirely altered the 
ancient character of the city of Rome; but this may serve to 
show that historical Christianity need have no fear of modern 
research. 

The plan of the book is good. Beginning with the year 41 
of the first century, when St. Peter is supposed to have 
become Bishop of Rome, it takes the centuries one by one 
down to our own day, gives a few details on each of the Popes, 
and a clear historical sketch of public events at Rome during 
their reigns, as well as a description, frequently detailed and 
vivid, of the churches built or restored and the great works 
of art carried through. M. de la Gournerie’s own views on 
art are candidly expressed and often amusing. The polite 
respect with which he speaks of Michael Angelo’s “ Last 
Judgment” is suggestive: “We have no wish to criticise a 
work which exemplifies the whole science of drawing.” 

The whole book shows its author’s honesty of mind, and 
this gives it a certain charm outside its historical interest. It 
was natural that a writer of these opinions and on this subject 
should say everything that could fairly be said for the minds 
and morals of the mediwval Popes; but it is reassuring to 
read of Alexander VI., though his energetic administration is 
praised, that his immoral life “attached indelible disgrace to 
his name,” also that with certain tendencies towards better 
things he was characterised by “ perfidious craftiness and 
depravity of heart.” These are the hardest words said of any 
Pope; still the worldliness of some, and the weakness of 
others, meets with sincere condemnation. One of the useful 
features of the book is a full list of all the Popes, with their 
family names as far back as these are known, and the places 
of their birth and burial. 

The earlier part of the book is in many ways the most 
interesting, and its history the most inspiring. Through all 
the legends there shines out the truth that Christianity in 
those early days meant self-sacrifice and nothing else. “The 
Papacy was the first step taken towards the scaffold, and the 
courageous fulfilment of its duties was only a holy preparation 
for martyrdom.” At least thirteen Popes died for the faith 
in the second and third centuries; but yet, towards the end 
of the second, churches were built, in most cases to be burned 
by Maximin. The most ancient of Roman churches still 
existing on the same site is S. Maria in Trastevere, built by 
Pope 8. Calixtus in 224. This also is the first church known 
to be dedicated to the Virgin Mary. By this time, as Lanciani 
also points out, senators, magistrates, and great ladies had 
submitted in numbers to the new faith. Much of the public 
service of the Church has its origin at this time. Under 
Sixtus I. (119) the Sanctus was first sung during Mass; the 
Christmas midnight service was established by S. Telesphorus 
(127); the grades of Bishops, priests, and deacons were more 
clearly determined by 8S. Hyginus (159); 8S. Anicetus caused 
the clergy to cut off the long locks which were considered 
pagan; and Popes S. Pius and 8. Victor “ decided that Easter 
should be kept on a Sunday.” In these days, too, Christian 
art was born, chiefly in the catacombs, where the representa- 
tion of Orpheus became that of our Lord, a beautiful young 
man; for the sorrows of Christ were less realised then than 
the glory of his divinity. A light shining in a dark place,— 
such was the chief idea of early Christianity. 

There are a great many curious things in the book, for the 
writer searched old manuscripts and chronicles to good pur- 
pose, and he describes with considerable detail various strange 





developments in the history of Rome, both religious and pro. 
fane. The guests of the Eternal City, saints or sinners 
Bishops, monks, Kings, painters, poets, historians, scarcely 
one of any distinction is unmentioned here. It would indeed 
be difficult to find a more complete chronicle of nineteen 
centuries in two volumes, though some modern knowledge js 
needed, as Cardinal Vaughan hints in his preface, to sift the 
legendary from the true. 

And not only people, but buildings and institutions, haye 
their story written here. For these, one can generally add 
something, often saddening, now and then pleasant, from the 
recollections of the thirty years since M. de la Gournerig 
wrote his last chapter. “ Rome remains the same,” he says 
triumphantly, leaving it in perilous times, the temporal 
power threatened, though not yet destroyed. Perhaps in 
1898 he would still say, ‘“‘ Rome remains the same,” thongh to 
some eyes she is hardly recognisable. After all, she hag only 
entered on a new phase of her history, and, to speak of outside 
things, few of the old buildings that remain have lost their 
charm. On the contrary, there are instances where it has 
deepened, as in the case of Tasso’s old convent, Sant’ Onofrio, 
where a children’s hospital, even more pathetic than such 
institutions elsewhere, has been established in the old dormi- 
tories of the Hieronymites. 

The translation of the book is unequal; sometimes fairly 
good, sometimes poor and stilted. Its attractiveness is rather 
lessened by the peculiarities of its printing, which is done ina 
style hardly worthy of the subject. We trust it will not 
become the fashion for English books to be “ printed in 
Germany.” 
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Heroes of Chivalry and Romance. By the Rev. A. J. Church, 
(Seeley and Co.)—Professor Church has conferred a greater 
benefit upon boys by this new volume than even by such of its 
predecessors as ‘‘ A Young Macedonian,” “The Chantry Priest of 
Barnet,” and “The Count of the Saxon Shore.” For Heroes of 
Chivalry and Romance is even more of a marvel of literary con- 
densation than any of these, for it includes “The Story of 
Beowulf,’ “King Arthur and the Round Table,” and “The 
Treasure of the Nibelungs.” Mr. Church’s skill, his overflowing 
knowledge, and, above all, that cultured simplicity of style in 
respect of which he has absolutely no rival among contemporary 
writers for boys, enable him, however, to triumph over all obstacles. 
Never, at all events in prose intended or suitable for young folk, 
has the story, which would otherwise be wearisome, and even inco- 
herent, of “'The Treasure of the Nibelungs” been told in such a 
way as to make the readers of it all eager for the tragic final act. 
Similarly, Mr. Church executes with perfect propriety an egg- 
dance among difficult situations in retelling the story of the 
Round Table. But for sheer power of narrative, the account 
of the brilliant feats and tragic, but yet heroic, end of 
Beowulf will probably be regarded, and justly, as the most 
thrilling section of the book. ‘he killing of Grendel is, indeed, 
a masterpiece. ‘The value of this volume is greatly enhanced by 
the beauty of the coloured illustrations, which are the work of 
Mr. George Morrow. 


Time and the advent of what may be termed the New 
Magazinism have made many changes in the character and 
contents of that old favourite, The Leisure Hour. ‘That these 
are, on the whole, for the better is clearly seen in the annual 
volume, which appears as a contribution to the literature of 
Christmas. It has little or no “ preachee-preachee,” but an abun- 
dance of sound ethical teaching, conveyed chiefly in the form of 
good stories ; and the illustrations are not only excellent but edu- 
cative. The “informing” character of a section of the letterpress 
may easily be gathered from the titles of some of the articles, 
such as “ Across Persia on a Bicycle,” “ Chess Playing To-day,” 
“A Chat with a Steeple-jack,” “Cardiff,” and ‘The Seal- 
hunters of Newfoundland.” The articles on criticism and 
literary subjects are rather thin, snippety, and amateurish, 
but the monthly scientific notes are very readable. Several ot 
the stories, both short and serial, are distinctly above the average 
of magazine fiction. ‘“ Paul Carah, Cornishman,” by Mr. Charles 
Lee, has already been noticed in the Spectator; in ‘‘ Driftwood,” 
which, by the way, is written with commendable care, there is a 
prettily pathetic picture of a girl who has a tendency towards 
eccentricity, though not evil. Altogether, no annual volume can 
be more heartily commended than that of The Leisure Hour ; 1016 
full o° good and solid things ani is absolutely free from 





pretentiousness. 
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unday at Home, like other magazines intended especially 


— on Sunday, has had its scope greatly enlarged 
- ate. It has come to give prominence to serial stories 
rs ; 


ticles on subjects which used to be accounted secular, 
strations have been introduced for the vivification of the 
tterpress. Of these changes ample proof is given in the annual 
wee for 1898. The leading serial story indeed, “ God’s Out- 
yer per is by that now eminently popular writer Mr. Silas 
ai is essentially religious. It gives, with a “force” which 
eal reminds one of Mr. Hall Caine, an account of the 
truggles of John Comfort, an unfortunate minister, who 
: tracts a deplorable marriage, and, speaking generally, 
nw some reason to consider himself an “ cutcast,” but 
who nevertheless is allowed to return to moral health and 
contentment if not happiness. The “purpose” of other stories, 
however, is not so pronounced. Similarly, a number of the 
“miscellaneous” articles are of general rather than of special 
interest. Such, for example, are the two really excellent series 
of papers on “ Tombs of the Early English Kings” and “New 
Italy : the Story of a Transformation.” The value of the latter is 
enhanced by an almost unique collection of the portraits of the 
men who have remade Italy. The volume is a marvellous collec- 
tion‘of morally stimulating, edifying, and yet interesting litera- 
ture. The work both of selection and of collection has been 
done with great judgment and discrimination. 


and ar’ 
and illu 


The annual volume of Cassell’s Saturday Journal is portentous 
in size and almost appalling in the variety of its contents. 
We have taken at random the number for March 16th, 1898. 
It contains twenty pages of matter closely printed in three 
columns. In addition to serial stories by such popular authors 
as Mrs. Meade and Mr. Richard Dowling, endless jokes and 
stories, and a page entirely given up to a comic picture, we have 
articles on such widely different subjects as “ Killing People as a 
Pastime,” “ Shall we Ever be Able to Fly ?” “ In Search of Manly 
Beauty,” “Insurance Crimes and Comedies,” ‘“‘ Where Dreyfus is 
Imprisoned,” and “ The Adulteration Artist Unmasked.” Some 
of the better illustrations are acmirably finished, and it may at 
least be claimed for this adventurer among penny journals that 
the literature it supplies once a week is wholesome, and that even 
the jokes are free from vulgarity. But could not the quality of 
the paper be improved ? 

The Autobiography of a Bull-Dog. By Mrs. Neville Peel. 
(National Society’s Depository.)—The story told by the bull- 
dog is pleasant reading, and does justice to the common-sense 
and affection shown by dogs, which so often go unnoticed and 
unrewarded. The bull-dog had several companions, among them 
‘Puff,’ a clever poodle, and ‘ Pincher,’ an Irish terrier ; the former 
was of a selfish nature, and, consequently, no favourite; the 
latter, though not pure bred, was a philosopher, with a dash of 
humour, Their life, passed in the house of a rich master, was 
cast in pleasant lines, but was by no means monotonous, for they 
had plenty of adventures. The extravagant affection and care 
lavished on some dogs is laughingly satirised in the case of 
‘Puff’ who wore a gold bangle, and always travelled about with 
adressing-case; and finally, when the family had some heavy 
losses, they had to give him away, being unable to afford to keep 
adog of his “ breed and tastes.” There is a genuine ring about 
this biorraphy which will interest its readers. 


The Post Woman. By Emily Pearson Finnemore. (58.P.C.K.) 
—Kezia Panter tries the unusual, but not altogether unprece- 
dented, course of carrying the letters. Her father had united 
this oeeupation with that of keeping of the village shop, and his 
daughter divides the two between them. There are difliculties 
in the practical side, especially if the postwoman is good-looking, 
and is delayed by offers of marriage, or is afraid of geese and 
dogs. But for the purposes of the teller of stories the situation 
serves well. This tale does not rely on incident for its interest. 
There is little of this but the well-worn complication of a fortune 
involuntarily acquired and acting as an obstacle in the course of 
true love. But in the way of character-drawing there is plenty, 
and that of good quality. The village gossips generally, Lucy 
Jane, a humble follower of Mrs. Poyser, and the shiftless Luke, 
who immortalises himself by the saying, when the pigs have to 
miss their supper, “ It’ll be a chance for ’em t’ make ons of them 
rows o’ lean as ye wa’ sayin’ about in the bacon,’—all these 
and others are decidedly good. 

A Girl of To-day. By Ellinor Davenport Adams. (Blackie 
and Son.)—Frances Morland and Austin, her brother, find them- 
selves in enjoyment of some modern advantages,—co-education, 
for instance, or something like it. Frances has a strong ambition 
to be abreast of her time, takes as a motto ‘ Do good to others,” 
and founds an altruistic society. This is admirable in theory, and 
her companions seem to appreciate her at her proper value. ‘hen 
comes the trial, not an impossible one, but not suchas the ordinary 


altruistic young woman might expect. A half-brother turns up, 
an excellent youth, but a blacksmith. Asa matter of fact, half- 
brothers do not turn up in this way, but a novelist may be allowed 
toinvent them. The situation thus produced is distinctly effec- 
tive. It is not the ambitious professor of the new morality, but 
the brother on whom she has hitherto looked down, that comes 
well out of the trial. There are plenty of good things in the book. 
The doctor and his son, and the philosophic Florry, besides the 
well-born young blacksmith, act their parts very well, and make 
a lively and not uninstructive little drama. 


The Triple Alliance. By Harold Avery. (Thomas Nelson ond 
Sons.)—The Triple Alliance is the history at a private and alter- 
wards at a public school of three boys. The alliance of Biggorg 
Trevannock and Jack Vance with Mugford, popularly known as 
“Mug,” was a great advantage to the latter, who was continually 
in hot water. The Triple Alliance is conspicuous in the first part 
of the book for its ingenuity in playing tricks on the “ Philis- 
tines,” the boys of a neighbouring rival school; the head boy of 
the latter, by name Noaks, a bully and a coward, being their 
especial butt. In due time the three boys pass on to Ronleigh 
College. Noaks also goes there, and gets into a bad set, which 
is continually thwarted by the “ Alliance ” when trying to revenge 
itself on the prefects who interfered in their pet schemes. We 
think The Triple Alliance a very pleasant and wholesome story. 


The Uncharted Island. By Skelton Kuppord. (Thomas Nelson 
and Sons.)\—Mr. Kuppord has produced a very fascinating 
“treasure” romance. ‘This treasure belonged to the Campadders, 
who received a grant of some abbey lands seized by Henry VIIL., 
consisting mostly of gold plate, which had been collected together 
by the monks of the district round the abbey and deposited in a 
seemingly safe place. Sir Walter Campadder managed to get 
hold of this, and in spite of the King’s efforts, to conceal it safely. 
A map locating the treasure had been handed down, but it could 
not be understood, and the world-wide search had exhausted the 
means of Sir Walter’s heirs. This story relates how “Ned” 
Campadder determined to find the long-lost wealth. The plot is 
an excellent one, and the interest of the reader is well sustained 
by a quite unexpected finish. 


“Courage, True Hearts!” By Gordon Stables, M.D., R.N. 
(Blackie and Son.) — Certainly these “true hearts” needed 
courage, for they encountered many moving adventures by field 
and flood. Dr. Gordon Stables’s readers know that he does not 
stint them in the matter of incident, and that his heroes, once 
enlisted, see plenty of active service. Shipwreck, cannibals, 
gorillas—for fortune sends against them brute enemies as well as 
human—encounter them, and they take them all with a frolic 
welcome. And these brave fellows are not, we are glad to be 
told, mere creations of fancy. Dr. Stables has such a plentiful 
store of facts that, as he says, it would be “ downright foolish to 
fall back upon fiction for some time yet.” Anyhow, be they fact 
or fiction, his books make good reading. 


The Green Toby Jug, and The Princess who Lived Opposite: 
Stories for Little Children. By Mrs, Edwin Hohler. (‘Thomas 
Nelson and Sons.)—These are pretty stories, but they are marred 
by their lack of probability. We question if they will be much 
appreciated by the small readers for whom they are intended, 
who are—as their elders have often cause to know—exceedingly 
acute critics. We think, too, that the writer, in her wish to avoid 
the error of those well-meaning but mischievous persons who 
make grievous offences out of childish faults, has rushed into the 
opposite extreme. It seems scarcely wise to teach children that 
they may be as disobedient and as naughty as they please, so long 
as they are not selfish, 

The Pirate’s Gold. By Gordon Stables, M.D.,R.N. (‘Thomas Nelson 
and Sons.)—This pleasant little book of adventure, founded on 
fact as the author assures his readers, takes the form of a 
diary of a Spaniard who was intimately connected with a well- 
known pirate at the close of the seventeenth century. Miguel 
Bassanto hated piracy, but kept on the right side of his conscience 
by preventing acts of cruelty and by warning towns of intended 
attacks. The treasure hunt itself has plenty of excitement. We 
think that such anachronisms as firing a “revolver” and “tea” 
drinking at 5 o’clock—oh, ye shades of rum-drinking buccaneers 
—might have been avoided by Dr. Gordon Stables. 


O’er Tartar Deserts. By David Ker. (W. and 0. Chambers.) 
—This story of “ English and Russian in Central Asia” begins 
quietly enough. A neck is within an ace of being broken, and a 
thigh would have certainly been ripped open but for the oppor- 
tune arrival of a Grand Duke in the guise of a forester. But soon, 
as is usual, the fun becomes fast and furious. The most prominent 
figure is the brigand Krovolit, a real person, it would seem, for 
Mr. Ker vouches to the truth of the very gruesome account that 








he gives of him, a creature with the face of an angel that could 
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become contorted in a moment into that of a fiend. Of course we 
know that when Krovolit goes down in the sinking ship with a 
load of double irons on him he will reappear. And so he does, 
to disappear once more in a very dramatic fashion indeed. The 
interest of the story is now kept up to a very high pitch, though 
we have an occasional relief in the less perilous adventures of 
another party of travellers. Mr. Ker keeps well up to his reputa- 
tion as a teller of tales by O'er Tartar Deserts. 


On Both Sides the Border. By G. A. Henty. (Blackie and 
Son.)—“ A Tale of Hotspur and Glendower” promises well, nor 
does the performance fall short. The politics of the time are 
highly interesting, and they have a setting of romantic adven- 
ture. The ten months that began with Homildon Hill (Septem- 
ber 14th, 1402) and ended with Shrewsbury (July 23rd, 1403) can 
be matched for striking personalities and important events with 
any in our history. And if we venture into the realm of the 
“might have been,” how fruitful a theme for speculation is the 
thought that if, as Mr. Henty puts it, “the Royal forces had 
arrived one day later at Shrewsbury.” The house of Lancaster 
would have fallen sixty years sooner, and England would have 
been spared the exhaustion of morethan half a century of foreign 
and civil war. The story has Mr. Henty’s usual merits, and, we 
might say, the not uncommon defect of delay in getting to the 
real subject. Homildon Hill is not reached before p, 332, and 
Shrewsbury is the end. 

We have received of Sunday books for children :—In the “ Red 
Nursery Series,” Old Testament Slories, by the Rov. Robert ‘Tuck, 
B.A. (S8.S.U.),—told simply and with considerable spirit. Ofa 
less serious kind is Pretty Polly, by Edith Carrington (‘I'. Nelson 
and Sons), described as “a Volume of Pictures of Birdland, with 
Stories.” Miss Carrington has done good service to the cause of 
kindness to animals, and this pretty little volume will help it.—— 
From the same author and publishers we have Round The Farm, “a 
Picture Book of Pets, with Stories.’——The New Noah’s Ark, by 
J. J. Bett (J. Lane), is a volume of comic sketches and verses of 
considerable merit.——In the series of “ Walter Crane’s Picture 
Books” (same publisher) we have stories of the old favourites, 
with new adornments, the new, we need hardly say, being well 
worthy of the old. Sybil’s Garden of Pleasant Beasts. By Sybil 
and Katharine Corbet. (Duckworth and Co.)—An amusing col- 
lection intended for quite young children. These will also 
enjoy Round-About Rhymes, written and pictured by Mrs. Percy 
Dearmer (Blackie and Son), and Dr. Jollyboy’s A.B.C., with 
Drawings by Gordon Browne (Wells Gardner, Darton, and Co.) 
For readers somewhat more advanced in age and attainment 
we have Fables by Fal, with Illustrations by Philip Burne-Jones 
(Duckworth and Co.) 


My Lady’s Slippers. By Mary H. Debenham. (National 
Society’s Depository.)—This tale deals with the period at the 
beginning of the eighteenth century. Joscelyn Felton, who 
favoured the Stuarts, was forced to flee his country; his wife 
followed him with twelve famous diamonds concealed in the heels 
of her slippers—hence the title. This secret was not known to 
Walter Gaythorne, who was conducting her across the Channel. 
The mother dies at sei without telling the hiding-place of the 
diamonds. Gaythorne, after the death of the father, looks after 
their child, and eventually settles at Upwood, the seat of the 
Feltons, now occupied by a cousin who does not know that 
Joscelyn left an heir. The story is very prettily told, and many 
of the characters are drawn wonderfully well, Wainwright the 
schoolmaster especially. There is a seventeenth-century flavour 
about the spelling of the short form of ‘“ Lydia,’ which appears 
as “ Liddy ” or “ Lyddy.” 

At Aboukir and Acre. By G. A. Henty. (Blackie and Son.)— 
A tale of the French in Egypt is not inappropriate to the present 
time. If Mr. Henty had foreseen the arrival of M. Marchand at 
Fashoda he could not have written anything more suitable. Our 
neighbours were then more frank in avowing their designs, for 
Napoleon did not pose as an emissary of civilisation, a character 
scarcely suitable to the author of the Jaffa massacre. Edgar 
Blagrove has a lively time. He sees the French army at the 
Pyramids, in company, one might say, with the twenty centuries 
which Napoleon invoked. He sees them again, and under various 
circumstances, while he is acting as naval aide-de-camp to Sir 
Sidney Smith and when ke is serving under Nelson at the battle 
of the Nile. After this comes an interlude of pirate-hunting in 
the Archipelago. Then we get back to history, and witness the 
battle of Alexandria. It is difficult to keep count of Mr. Henty’s 
very numerous stories, with their respective degrees of merit ; but 
there is no doubt but that, for intrinsic interest and appropriate- 
ness, At Aboukir and Acre should rank high in the list. 


The Queen in the Isle of Wight. By A. Patchett Martin. 














(HH. 


Sotheran and Co.)—Mr. Martin, having commenced the series of 
“«*Vectis’ Brochures” with an account of Lord Tennyson with 








special reference to his connection with Faringford, fol 
with this narrative of the Queen and Osborne. He doe 

limit himself strictly to this subject, but makes it the a : “ 
point. Whenever one reads about the Queen there is sure ria 
some new instance in it of her thoughtful kindness. The thou m1 
fulness of it is the striking characteristic. Among all tho « ne : 
that yoke with empire” she finds time to remember all who vie 


lows it up 


served her. Here is one story that exemplifies what has _ 
said. One of the Queen’s servants was dying at Osborne oa 


had no relatives, and the Queen said, “Send for Mary —_ 
She will come. They were servants together when they we ; 
young.” Mary had left the Queen’s service twenty-seven 
years before, but she remembered that the two had been jn 
together and had been friends. This is, indeed, the Royal gift of 
remembering. 





The Turkish Automaton. By Sheila E. Braine. (Blackie and 
Son.)—Miss Braine bespeaks the reader’s favour by an admirable 
little preface. She tells us where she has found the facts that 
she has worked up in her story, and goes on: “What the writer 
could not find out she has conscientiously invented.” A certain 
Pole is desperately wounded at the battle of Riga, and cured bya 
benevolent doctor. How is he to be got out of the country ? 
Here, then, comes in the automaton, for which, if we may s0 fat 
reveal Miss Braine’s plot, the hero is made a suitable inmate by 
having both of his legs amputated. The interest of the tale 
comes, indeed, after this. We will not say more than to recom. 
mend it very strongly to our readers, except by saying that 
we have an agreeable surprise towards the end by having 
some good said of a Russian, and of a very bad one at that, if the 
Americanism may be permitted. 


The White Princess of the Hidden City. By David Lawson John. 
ston. (W.and R. Chambers.)—Here we may recognise various 
old acquaintances. We begin with a revolution in a South 
American Republic. After this comes the hidden city, ono of the 
places where the cocks are not permitted to crow for fear of re- 
vealing the secret to the hated white man. The city naturally 
has a Queen, for the Indians have not had the opportunity of 
admiring the stability of Republican institutions. We are not 
surprised to find that the Queen is white, and that our hero 
is very like her. Of course there is a love affair, and for this 
an inevitable ending. It could not be expected that a lady, how- 
ever admirable, with these antecedents, would be a success in 
London society. The least experienced reader of fiction will be 
able to guess how the matter ends. There is no harm in this 
book and its like, but we prefer fiction that bears some definite 
relation to fact. 


Cave Perilous. By L. T. Meade. (R.T.S.)—This is a story of 
some sixty years ago, days when there were bread-riots. Mrs. 
Meade always contrives to tell an interesting story, and Cave 
Perilous is not an exception. There is abundance of incident, and 
the young reader will not have to complain of any want of sur- 
prise and suspense. We may, however, suggest a little more 
carefulness as to facts. It would not have cost much trouble to 
find out the maximum price of bread, and so to avoid the ex- 
aggeration of p. 20, where it is stated that “bread was dear—it 
was as much as two and ninepence to three shillings a quartern 
loaf.’ Asa matter of fact, as a very easily accessible book, 
‘“Haydn’s Dictionary of Dates,” would have told her, the maxi- 
mum price of bread during the century was in August, 1812, 
when it was 1s. 9}d.; in 1800 it had been a penny higher for four 
weeks. The year 1839 is not mentioned, but in 1840 it was 9d. 


Scouts and Comrades; or, Teemuseh, Chief of the Shawanocs. By 
Edward §. Ellis. (Cassell and Co.)—This tale deals with the 
experiences of two young scouts, who enlist on the American side 
in the war of 1812. It is chiefly a story of adventure, but an 
element of pathos is supplied by the introduction of the remark- 
able man who furnishes it with its second title. The portrait of 
Teemuseh, which reminds one of Fenimore Cooper's Indians, is by 
far the most interesting in the book. 


Reine’s Kingdom. By L. E. Tiddeman. (National Society’s 
Depository.)—A somewhat silly story. We do not believe that 
any lady would have been quite so foolish or so ill-bred as Miss 
Farran ; and we sincerely hope that no girl of seventeen was ever 
such a prig as the heroine. The utmost that can be said for the 
tale is that it has a good moral. 


We are glad to offer again our customary greeting to sundry 
volumes of periodicals which call for notice at this time:— 
Sunday Reading for the Young (Wells Gardner, Darton, and Co.) 
fulfils the excellent purpose which its title announces, with much 
success. ‘The illustrations—we see the names of Gordon Browne, 
A. G. Walker, Helen Miles, among the artists—are particularly 
good.——With this may be mentioned Darton’s Sunday Pleasure for 
the Young (same publishers), a volume of miscellanies suggested 
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by and partly republished from the magazine.——Other volumes 
for the young, each with merits and claims of its own, are Little 
Folks (Cassell and Co.), intended for children who can read fairly 
well and are some way progressed in knowledge; and The 
Rosebud Annual (James Clarke and Co.), suitable for younger chil- 
dren.—For these latter we have also The Child’s Own Magazine 
(S.8.U.) and The Children’s Treasury (T. Nelson and Sons). 


Through Battle to Promotion. By Walter Wood. (J. Bowden.) 
—This is a smartly-written story, not unskilfully compounded of 
civil and military affairs. Captain Goddard is a soldier who is 
very keen after active service and distinction ; Goddard, sen., 
is a wilionaire, who has managed to get into the House of 
Commons, but, finding himself somewhat out of place there, 
would like to be promoted to the Lords. These are the two 
ambitions, and Mr. Wood tells us, with no little power both of 
serious and humorous narrative, how they prosper. There is some 
smart fighting on the Afghan frontier, some curious intriguing 
in Downing Street, and, of course, some love-making. The 
ingredients of the composition are not, and indeed could not be, 
novel; but they are sufficiently well put together. 


King Alfred’s Viking: a Story of the First English Fleet. By 
Charles W. Whistler. (Thomas Nelson and Sons.)—The author 
of this tale has gone back to a period of our history which is not 
so well known as it deserves to be, and has succeeded in rendering 
it attractive to his readers. The central figure of the book is 
King Alfred, with whom, however, Mr. Whistler has hardly been 
as successful as he has with some of his other characters. He re- 
mains a somewhat shadowy personage. In one or two scenes the 
author shows considerable power over the supernatural, notably 
in the account of the opening of Sigurd's tomb, and that of 
“QOdin’s Hunt,” at the end of the book. 


Tom Tufton’s Toll. By HK. Mverett-Green. (Thomas Nelson 
and Sons.)—A stirring story of the eighteenth-contury highway- 
men, The hero, who is driven to the “road” partly by the 
injustice of others, is well drawn, and his adventures, struggles, 
and ultimate reformation are graphically described. We confess 
we should have liked a little more light on the subject of the 
wysterious “ Lord Claud” who plays so large a part in the nar- 
rative. We fancy that the author has committed an anachronism 
in making his right to that title uncertain. Such a thing is, no 
doubt, conceivable in our day ; but it would have been almost 
impossible in the age of Anne. 

We have received The George Meredith Birthday Book, selected 
and arranged by D. M. (A. Constable and Co.) It is needless to 
say that there are plenty of good things in the volume. How, 
indeed, could it be otherwise? And there are people who would 
prefer to take this particular literature in small portions. But it 
would be a trifle rash to offer this volume for inscription. You 
have an aunt, say, short, stout, and of a certain age, from whom 
you have expectations. Would it be agreeable to find that her 
birthday is January 9th, and that the appropriated motto is, 
“Rarely had the world seen such union of princess and sylph 
as in that lady’s figure”? It would be wise to exclude all 
descriptions of personal appearance. We can take credit to our- 
selves for the highest mental and moral gifts, but from the 
looking-glass we must learn something. 


The Silver Salvors. By George Manville Fenn. (S.P.C.K.)— 
This “tale of treasure lost and found ” is scarcely up to the high 
mark which we expect to find in Mr. Manville Fenn’s books. 
Things happen too much according to rule, not the rule of 
actual life, for, of course, all this kind of thing is quite remote 
from that, but the conventional rule of the tale of treasure- 
trove. Nevertheless, there is, as indeed there was sure to be, 
much that is good in it. Mr. Fenn always seems to be thoroughly 
at home when he has to describe some operation, whether it be 
catching a big fish, or, to give the example that has impressed us 
here, going down in a diver’s dress to look for treasure. All this 
is very good; Mr. Fenn appears to combine not a few experts in 
his own person. 

The Children of Swift Creek. By Noel West (Mrs. M. Cox). 
(Wells Gardner and Co.)—Mrs. Cox returns to the subject of ranch 
life and the prairies. She locates the scene of her story in the 
Western States. Her young heroes and heroines run risks of 
rattlesnakes, tornadoes, road-agents, and other amenities of life 
in the West, and have a lively timo of it. Their adventures 
make an interesting and quite wholesome story.——We have 
received a fourth edition of For Old Sake’s Sake, by Stella Austin 
(same publishers). 

Nic Revel. By G. Manville Fenn. (W. and R. Chambers.)— 
Nic Revel is engaged in a battle-royal in defence of his 
father’s salmon, which a band of inveterate poachers is in the 
habit of stealing. The band is surrounded by a frigate’s crew, 
captured, and sent off to the Plantations. Unluckily Nic, who 








has received a disabling blow, is among them, and finds himself 
virtually a slave. Among his fellow-captives he has a bitter 
enemy and a steadfast friend. Out of these materials Mr. Fenn 
has constructed a striking story. Nic and his loyal comrade 
make an attempt at escape, and after hairbreadth escapes from 
savage dogs, crocodiles, and other enemies, human and brute, find 
their way home. This is an excellent piece of work; no one who 
has begun Nic Revel will fail to finish it. 


Mayduke Blossoms. By Phebe Allen. (S.P.C.K.)—This story, 
written “ for Mothers’ Meetings,” is of a pointedly didactic kind. 
It opens with the picture of a child of six pulling to pieces a 
bough of cherry-blossom with a wilfulness which her mother does 
not attempt to check, but rather regards with pride. The temper 
thus encouraged leads to grievous trouble as life goes on, and 
Cassie’s opportunities and occasions of choice between good and 
evil become more important. Miss Allen probably knows what 
is wanted for the purpose which she has in view. Yet sometimes 
morals are not less effective when they are less pointedly enforced. 
It somewhat spoils the story to foresee the end so very plainly. 


In the Yellow Sea. By Henry Frith. (Griffith, Farran, and 
Co )—Mr. Frith takes care to be abreast of the times. His story 
deals with an event so recent as the war between China and 
Japan. His hero is a lad who has been “ plucked” at home for 
defective sight, and by a series of accidents finds himself mixed 
up with the hostilities going on in the Far East. He tells us 
of various adventures, but his mest important chapter is his 
description of the “ Battle in the Yellow Sea.” The Japanese 
victory, as given here, was of the most decided kind. 


Other People’s Stairs. By Isabella Fyvie Mayo. (R.T.S.)— 
“ Other people’s stairs” are what a famous exile found so grievous. 
Morag Henderson goes through the same experience on a humble 
scale. Suddenly orphaned, she is thrown on the hands of a hard 
and selfish relative, and exchanges, not unwillingly, this position 
of dependence forservice. Her experiences in service are various ; 
and described by Miss Mayo with much power. If only the right 
people would read these things! Only, unfortunately, when by 
chance they do read them, they fail to see the application. There 
is plenty of wit and wisdom in Miss Mayo’s story. 


Under the Laburnums. By Emma Marshall. (J. Nisbet and 
Co.)—When a single lady who is so little ‘‘up to date” as to 
write, “ I do not often come to London, but I suppose that I shall 
find a fly at the station,” takes charge of a young lady of spirit, 
with a taste for amusing herself, it is likely that there will be 
trouble. Mrs. Marshall tells a story of this kind very well; she 
has sympathy, which goes out in more ways than one. It is 
difficult to keep in one’s mind an estimate of her numerous books, 
so numerous that she must be establishing a record, but we have 
the impression that for delicacy of touch and naturalness Under 
the Laburnums ought to rank high. 


The Queen’s Story Book. Edited, with an Introduction, by 
George Laurence Gomme. (A. Constable and Co.)—In this 
volume Mr. Gomme has put together eight-and-twenty extracts 
from authors, mostly of classic repute, illustrating English 
history on what may be called the “distaff” side. Among the 
writers utilised for this purpose are Froissart, who tells the story 
of Isabella leaving her husband Edward IL., of Queen Philippa 
setting the battle in array against the Scots, and of the deposition 
of Richard II. (the feminine element being missing); Sir W. 
Scott, Thackeray, Galt, and Lord Beaconsfield. A very readable 
volume, and well illustrated. 


My Ladies Three. By Annie E. Armstrong. (F. Warne and 
Co.)—The heroine of the tale is charged by her father on his 
deathbed to marry her guardian, whom she has never seen, and 
suspects to be an old man. There is a pleasant picture of her 
life with her aunts and their visit to Tunbridge Wells. The plot 
is an excellent one, and is so carefully worked out that no 
accurate guess is possible till a short time before the end. The 
characters of Miss Arden’s two aunts and her scapegrace brother, 
who outgsows his extravagance and gambling propensities, are 
well drawn, and altogether it is a very pleasant story. 

Gwen. By Penelope Leslie. (National Society’s Depository.) 
—The story of Gwendolyn and Daniel, of their visit to their 
grandmother who lived in the country, and of their escapade 
when they returned to Wimbledon is pleasantly told. Dan, who 
has a decided taste for mischief, often persuades Gwen to share 
in his schemes, though she is inclined to oppose them. It is just 
the book for children, and points an excellent moral. 


Astray in the Forest. By Edward S. Ellis. (Cassell and Co.)— 
This is an episode in the lives of two American lads, who are pur- 
sued by wolves while skating on a river. The account of their 
adventures and subsequent escape is realistic, and decidedly 
exciting to boys who are fond of hairbreadth escapes. The tale 
may be safely recommended. 
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The Golfer’s Alphabet. Illustrations by A. B. Frost. Rhymes 
by W.G. Van T. Sutphen. (Harper and Brothers. )}—This is a really 
amusing book: the pictures with plenty of fun of the boisterous 
kind, the rhymes good. Here is a sample of the latter :— 


** OC is the Card that began with a three 
And was torn into bits at the seventeenth tee.” 


This would be a good present for an elderly relative given to the 
game. But it would be well to choose a good time for offering it. 


The Owl King, and other Fairy Tales. By H. Escott-Inman. 
(F. Warne and Co.)—Mr. Escott-Inman has written some very 
charming fairy tales, which will be welcomed with delight by 
many children. All the stories are good, but we prefer “The 
Owl King” and ‘‘ The Magic Pearl.” The names used through- 
cut are well chosen, and the titles of the stories attract atten- 
tion. “ Bold Bad Bang,” the story of a Christmas cracker, ought 
to interest any child. 


Chums at Last: a Tale of School Life. By A. Forsyth Grant. 
(Thomas Nelson and Sons.)—An excellent story of schoolboy 
rivalry. The characters are thoroughly natural, and even the 
“good boy” is not by any means “ goody.” One of the best 
episodes in the book is the description of the school cricket- 
match. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


——————- 
Original Poetry. By Victor and Cazire (Percy Bysshe Shelley 
and Elizabeth Shelley). Edited by Richard Garnett, C.B., LL.D. 
(John Lane.)—We suppose that on the whole Dr. Garnett, Mr. 
Lane, and the other persons concerned in this publication may 
plead exemption from the curse invoked by Tennyson upon those 
who would not let a poet’s ashes rest. Everybody knows that 
Shelley’s early work was irretrievably bad, and consequently no 
one will be surprised to find in this volume poems which range 
from the merely commonplace to the simply ludicrous,—from this 
sort of thing— 


“The world with its keenness and woe 
Has no charms or attraction for me, 
Its unkindness with grief has Jaid low 
The heart which is faithful to thee; ” 


to this— 
**Oh did you observe the black Canon pass, 
And did you observe his frown?” 

Dr. Garnett, we may add, is inclined to credit Cazire with this 
latter production, but it is not really much worse than the rest. 
But allowing them to be as bad as any one pleases, it may fairly 
be said that their publication, while it cannot detract from 
Shelley’s renown, gratifies a legitimate curiosity, aroused in the 
first instance by Dr. Garnett’s discovery in Stockdale’s Budget 
of the story connected with the poems. Shelley induced 
Stockdale to issue them, and it was only after one thousand 
five hundred copies had been printed that the publisher 
identified one of the poems as being the work of M. G. Lewis. 
Shelley withdrew the whole issue from circulation and paid the 
bill, expressing, says Stockdale, “the warmest resentment at the 
imposition practised on him by his coadjutor.” A copy, however, 
came into the hands of Charles Henry Grove, brother of Harriet 
Grove, Shelley’s cousin and early love, to whom many of the 
poems are addressed, and it survived in the possession of his 
descendants, to be unearthed cighty-eight years after its first 
appearance in 1810. Dr. Garnett has not been able to discover 
among the writings of Lewis any poem which occurs in the 
collection. Seekers after Shelleyana have still something to live 
for; but we are haunted by a suspicion that Stockdale, gauging 
the impetuous character of this youth of eighteen, invented the 
story of the Lewis poem as a ready means of disposing of the 
entire edition. He appears to have been more resourceful than 
scrupulous, and his story of the transaction was only published 
after Shelley’s death. 


The “Thornton Edition of the Novels of the Sisters Bronté,” 
edited by Temple Scott (Downey and Co., 5s. per vol.), is hand- 
some, with liberal margins, large print, and a general air of 
dignity. The first two volumes are occupied by Jane Eyre, 
Vol. I. having for frontispiece a very pleasing portrait of Char- 
lotte Bronté, reproduced from an oil-painting by Mr. J. H. 
Thompson. We are not told how many volumes there are to be, 
in what order or at what intervals they are to appear. The 
editing is somewhat slight. Mr. Temple Scott supplies three 
notes to the preface to the second edition, amounting to twenty 
lines in all. The literary history of the book isso very interesting 
that we cannot help regretting that the opportunity of an edition 
so likely to be widely circulated—for the value given for the 
price is quite remarkable—has not been utilised in this way. 
Something in the way of criticism would not have been out of 
What a marvellous piece of work is the story of Jane’s 


place. 
Few 


wanderings when she has fled from Mr. Rochester’s house! 








passages more powerful and pathetic can be found in English 
fiction. Yet the style is often cumbrous and the words jj]. 
chosen. In this respect Charlotte Bronté greatly improved 
though she never equalled her first effort. “First,” we call it: 
but it had really many predecessors, of which one only survives, 
The blindness of publishers, or publishers’ readers, lost to the 
world, one cannot but think, some good work, for these unsuc: 
cessful MSS. were ruthlessly burnt. 





In the series of “ Sir Walter Scott’s Continuous Readers” (A. 
and C. Black), “The Talisman” has been followed up by Quentin 
Durward, edited by H. W. Ord, M.A. An introduction sketches 
European history up to the time of the story, and explains the 
special circumstances which furnish the occasion for it. Sir 
Walter Scott’s departures from historical accuracy, all of them 
really harmless accommodations of chronology (harmless, that is 
if duly pointed out), are mentioned, and there is a small but 
sufficient annotation at the end. Our best wishes go with this 
effort to rescue young readers from the desultory and dissipating 
reading to which they are given up,—the weekly and monthly 
collections of scraps, facetizw, and foolish stories. ‘There is no 
harm in them,’ it will be answered. Perhaps not, if it is not 
harm to “ make continuous mental effort either an intolerable 
burden or an actual impossibility.” 


The Sphere of Science. By Frank Sargent Hoffman, Ph.D. 
(G. P. Putnam’s Sons.)—The author of this volume, already 
favourably known by his book on “The Sphere of the State,” 
holds the doctrine that “the chief need of our time in all depart- 
ments of thought is not so much more facts as a more rational 
treatment of the facts already at hand,” and illustrates his view 
by pointing out that nearly all the sciences are undergoing a 
radical reconstruction. Hence the primary object of his present 
volume is to point out with clearness what it is that constitutes a 
science, and to set forth with some detail what are the grounds 
upon which every science rests, and what are the principles and 
rules that must be followed in order to construct one. And thus 
in an erudite, and indeed somewhat classroom, style he discusses 
in twelve chapters such subjects as “The True Conception and 
Aims of Science,” “ What Science ‘Takes for Granted,” “ The Use 
of the Imagination in Science,” ‘‘ Analogy as an Aid to Science,” 
“The Old and New Psychology,’ and “ Philosophy as the 
Science of the Sciences.” Finally, Mr. Hoffman sums up all his 
teaching with a characteristically American rapture :—‘ Let no 
lover of the truth fail to recognise the fact that while there may 
be such a thing as a republic of letters, there is no such thing as 
a republic of the sciences, They form, on the contrary, one mag- 
nificent kingdom of knowledge, in which philosophy is the queen, 
the normative sciences are the ministers of state, and the 
empirical sciences the great body politic. Noman can enter the 
kingdom of science except by the door of the empirical sciences, 
and only by passing through the normative sciences can he come 
at last into the royal presence of harmonised truth.” ‘There is a 
want of decisiveness about Mr. Hoffman's writing; and he 
hesitates even to state the ordinary propositions of philosophic 
orthodoxy with clearness. Yet his volume is interesting if 
only for the quotations from various writers on philosophy, 
and for even more important evidences of wide reading than 
quotations, which it contains. 


Fifty Years in South Africa. By G. Nicholson. (W. W. 
Greener.)—Mr. Nicholson, who has ventured to make this con- 
siderable addition to the already formidable total of literature 
dealing with South Africa, describes it as “ some recollections 
and reflections of a veteran pioneer.” The description is quite 
accurate, but on the whole we prefer his “ recollections ” of sport 
and tiger-hunting to his political ‘reflections,’ especially when 
the latter take the form of a characterisation of President Kruger 
as “ destitute of any of the refined or generous instincts of an 
ordinary civilised Christian.” It was in 1844 that Mr. Nicholson 
set foot in Cape Colony, and he is therefore able, by means of a 
retrospect of more than half a century, to say very effectually, 
“ Look upon this picture and upon this.” He had his fair share of 
exciting pioneer adventures, and he tells the story of a hunt after 
a man-eating lion or tiger with a gusto which communicates 
itself to his style. Of course a great deal of what Mr. Nicholson 
has to say about ostriches and lions, diamond fields and gems- 
buck, has been anticipated, but what he does say is nevertheless 
very fresh and readable. His thinking and writing are as direct 
as we imagine his shooting is; his chapter on “The Great 
Thirst Land” is almost a model of what a narrative of such 
adventures as it contains ought to be. Speaking of shooting, it 
is worth noting that Mr. Nicholson’s opinion of Boer shooting is 
by no means high. “I can see no reason why any man with the 
necessary physique should not be able to attain to their average 
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standard in this respect after, say, a fortnight’s practice at 


varying objects at reasonable distances.” 





The Philosophy of Government. By George W. Walthew. (G.P. 
Putnam’s Sons.) — This is a curious and characteristically 
American book, suggestive of Machiavelli and of Maeterlinck, 
al full of the Grand Design and the National Design on the 
one hand, and of details for the management of cities on the 
other. Mr. Walthew is an earnest and patient thinker who has 
meditated much on the mystery of the universe and the 
problems of civil society. He is a fascinating but not specially 
lucid thinker, whose main position in regard to government may 
be gathered from his chapter on “ The Double Aspect of the 
People,” in which he says: “The public in matters of detail is a 
terrible blunderer whose interminable mistakes bring ruin, death, 
and desolation. It cannot protect its own liberties. It is worse 
than a little child in passing laws. It is utterly incapable of 
selecting its own leaders. It is forever setting up rascals and 
crucifying Christs.” While there is much that is misty, if not 
mystical, in Mr. Walthew’s volume, there is also not a little 
shrewdness, as is shown in his exposition of the weaknesses of the 
Referendum and in his remarks upon the government of great 
cities. In an appendix he gives what he calls a city charter for 
America,—a scheme in which all the powers of the city are vested 
ina Council consisting of a single Chamber composed of a hundred 
members, and with the administration of affairs in the hands of 
the Mayor and eight of the members, who are entitled super- 
visors, and who form the Executive Committee (Cabinet), with 
the Mayor (Premier) at their head. This book is one to quicken 
reflection. e 

Messrs. James Duffy and Co., Dublin, have issued a new edition 
of Edward Hay’s History of the Irish Insurrection of 1798, “ giving 
an authentic account of the various battles fought between the 
insurgents and the King’s army, and a genuine history of trans- 
actions preceding that event.” It is interesting for the various 
details which it supplies of the insurrection of a century ago, and 
because it is written by a man who endeavoured to be an im- 
partial historian, and to make his history “a balm to heal the 
wounds of animosity.” At the same time, Hay is an involved 
and essentially dreary writer, and his account of his own ill- 
treatment—unquestionable as that was—after the pacification 
of Wexford, which is given in a portentously long introduction, 
is tedious in the extreme. 


Old Flies in New Dresses. By Charles Edward Walker. 
(Lawrence and Bullen. 7s. 6d.)—To be a successful angler, 
and especially to kill fish by methods hitherto untried, where 
other men have failed, is apt to raisea murmur of “ Poaching 
dodges!” from less successful brethren of the gentle craft,— 
which is not a craft that excludes malice and envy. From this 
fate Mr. Walker does not seem to have been exempt; though it 
is hard to say why any one is to arrogate to himself the right of 
decreeing that such and such an imitation of a natural lure is 
sportsmanlike, while another is the reverse; the more so, as in 
this instance the new-fangled method is the result not only of a 
fisherman’s practical experience but of a naturalist’s careful 
observation, The admirable plates in the book explain how, by 
tying trout-flies in the time-honoured way, we successfully 
imitate but one family, the Ephemerid:e ; and that to copy those 
insects, which, falling from the overhanging vegetation, be it 
tree or sedge, form the choicest food of the trout of Southern 
‘treams, we ought to set the wings on very differently. It would 
he an experiment worth trying to use an imitation of the Coriva, 
as described by Mr. Walker, on lakes where, owing to much 
hottom feeding, trout rise shyly, and are in the habit of taking 
the fly under the water; but the author’s directions as to playing 
the fly should be carefully studied. 








Reflections on the Art of War. By Brigadier-General Reginald 
Clare Hart, V.C. (W. Clowes and Son. 7s. 6d.)—Brigadier- 
General Hart’s book was received with a_ well-deserved 
welcome when it first appeared. He has now considerably 
enlarged it, and, doubtless, inereased both interest 
and its The first chapter deals with the “ High 
Qualifications of Great Generals.” “ Why,” he asks, “have 


9» 


1ts 


value, 


there been so few really great Generals in the history of war 
The answer is to be found in an analysis of the qualities 
which have made them great, and in a comparison of them 
with others who, with some commanding qualities, yet fall short 
of real eminence. Some men can plan in the study, but cannot 
carry out in the field. They want personal intrepidity, which is 


probably rarer than is commonly supposed. It does not follow 
that because a man does not actually run away he keeps the 
necessary presence of mind. 


This chapter, which is of consider- 











able length, is followed by one on “The Theory and Practice of 
War,” and this, again, by one on “The Fortune of War.” This 
is particularly interesting. We may say generally that the good 
fortune which distinguishes some commanders is a combination 
of causes which we cannot discern. Still, there is a residuum of 
incidents which cannot be called anything but chances. A 
despatch, for instance, happens to be intercepted, and saves one 
General from defeat and robs another of a well-planned victory. 
All the ‘discussions are illustrated with appropriate examples. 
It is a maxim among card-players that the “ cards never forgive.” 
If you miss your chance of winning a rubber, it does not return. 
So it isin war. At Busaco, Ney had an opportunity of attacking 
Wellington before his army was in formation. He waited for 
Masséna’s permission, Masséna wasted time. The opportunity 
was lost, and a defeat, which would probably have led to the 
evacuation of the Peninsula, was not inflicted. 








Maria Theresa ; and Joseph II. By Rev. J. Franck Bright, D.D. 
(Maemillan and Co.)—These two volumes are to be read con- 
secutively. ‘They form, indeed, one monograph. Maria Theresa 
same to the throne in 1740; Joseph died just fifty years later. 
Wenceslaus von Kaunitz, who represented Hungary at the Con- 
gress of Aix-la-Chapelle, when Joseph was seven years old, 
outlived his master by four years. His influence was a potent 
factor during the two reigns, though it was greater with the 
mother than with the son. Dr. Bright gives this remarkable 
man more justice than he commonly receives. In domestic 
policy, at least, he was distinctly in advance of his age. He had 
not the philanthropic temper of Maria Theresa, nor the philo- 
sophical views of her son; but it is probable that if he had been 
allowed a free hand he would have contributed more than did 
either of the two Sovereigns to the happiness of their subjects. 
It is certainly instructive to read the external history of Maria 
Theresa’s reign from the Austrian point of view. Carlyle’s 
“Frederick the Great” has, in what may be called a masterful 
fashion, dominated the opinion of this generation as to the 
merits of the Silesian quarrel. It is as well that we should 
be reminded that whatever Frederick may have professed in docu- 
ments which were intended for the world, he confessed in more 
confidential utterances that his real motives for his attack on 
Silesia were ambition and the desire to aggrandise his kingdom. 
Not the least interesting part of the two volumes is the per- 
petually recurring analogy between the Austria of the eighteenth 
century and the Austria of to-day. “ Nowhere,” writes Dr. Bright 
at the beginning of his Maria Theresa, ‘‘ was the want of union so 
obvious as in the complex dominion of the Austrian House; 
nowhere had the provinces which formed the Empire so slight a 
bond between them; nowhere were they so entirely dependent 
for their national feeling upen the person of their ruler.” It is 
remarkable what emphasis is being added almost every day to 
this observation by the course of events in the Austro-Hungarian 
Monarchy. Dr. Bright narrates with spirit and clearness the 
complicated, and, it must be owned, the occasionally tedious, story 
of Austrian history. Nor does he fail to relieve it with occasional 
glimpses of the very interesting personality of “ Fair Austria with 
her mournful charms,” “'The Queen, the Beauty” that ‘set the 
world in arms.” 


The Great kK. and A. Train Robbery. By Paul Leicester Ford. 
(Sampson Low, Marston, and Co.)—This is a curious story; 
and if fiction is indeed a mirror of life, it gives a very strange 
representation of railway affairs in the United States. Railway 
companies in this country have animated conflicts, but they are 
not waged in the fashion here described. We cannot imagine a 
director of the Great Western “ holding up,” or, Anglicé, robbing, 
the mail of a train in order to get possession of some registered 
letters containing proxies which might be used by the Midland 
to the disadvantage of the Great Western Railway at the meeting 
of a third line. But this, briefly put, is the plot of the tale 


before us. 


Licensing Practice. By O. F. Christie. (Grant Richards. 6s. 6d. 
net.) —Mr. Christie gives a useful summary of the laws which regu- 
late the licensing of ale-houses and beer-houses,—an “ ale-house,”’ 
it will be understood, being the legal term for a tavern in which all 
kinds of aleoholie liquors are sold. The Magistrate’s decision, 
Mr. Christie tells us, is absolute and without appeal. It is 
difficult, indeed, to devise any better tribunal. But it surely 
does not pass the wit of man to imagine some kind of revising 
tribunal. The personal interest of Magistrates, indirectly 
exercised through social influence or in other ways, is an element 
which ought at least to be counterbalanced. Meanwhile, there is 
a huge mass of legal enactments which has to be studied by the 
licensers. Mr. Christie’s volume extends to two hundred and 
seventy-three pages, and there are, he tells us, many questions 
still unsettled. 
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Memorials, Journal, and Botanical Correspondence of Charles 
Cardall Babington. (Macmillan and Bowes, Cambridge. 10s. 6d. 
net.) —This is a book which we shall describe rather than criticise. 
C. C. Babington belonged to a family of great antiquity, traceable 
to Northumberland, but settled since the sixteenth century at 
Rothley Temple. He graduated at St. John’s College, Cambridge, 
in 1830. In those days science did not receive academical 
rewards. Even the professorships that had to do with it were 
not given to experts, but as the rewards of distinctions gained 
elsewhere or by personal or popular favour (so Adam Sedgwick 
became Professor of Geology when he was absolutely ignorant of 
the subject). This did not, damp C. C. Babington’s zeal. He 
devoted himself to his own study of botany, and helped others to 
do the same. He kept the lamp alight, though the University 
did not furnish the oil. In 1862, when the Professorship of 
Botany became vacant, he was, of course, elected to it. He 
held it to his death, having been meanwhile (in 1882) elected 
a Professorial Fellow of his own College. He died July 22nd, 
1895. This is a bare outline of the facts and dates of his 
life. Its details are filled in by numerous tributes from sur- 
viving colleagues and friends. He had outlived, indeed, all his 
contemporaries—he died the oldest of the resident graduates— 
but there were not a few who knew him, and they, themselves 
laudati viri, such as Professor J.C. B. Mayor, Professor Liveing, and 
Dr. H. C. G. Moule among them, speak his praise with one voice. 
As a botanist, though he gave no great work to the world, he 
was, by the common consent of his pupils, a singularly inspiring 
and interesting teacher. The University has never been better 
served by any one of its professors, and he did not forget to do what 
he could to make his work live after him. He bequeathed to it his 
botanical books—they had been deposited in the library for general 
use long before his death—and his herbarium, consisting of four 
hundred thousand carefully preserved specimens. His religious 
convictions were strong, and showed themselves in practical shape. 
Missionary work had, in particular, his liveliest sympathy. A 
journal, kept without interruption from November 2nd, 18235, for 
sixty-five years (the last entry bears date September 10th, 
1891), gives the leading facts of his life and work. The volume is 
completed by his ‘‘ botanical correspondence,” beginning with a 
letter to William Hooker, dated November 24th, 1834, and ending 
with one written almost exactly a year before his death. 


Barbara Blomberg. By Georg Ebers. ‘Translated by Mary 
J. Safford. (Sampson Low, Marston, and Co.)—We get in 
Ebers’s Barbara Blomberg a vivid picture of Charles V.’s 
Court at Ratisbon, and the somewhat peculiar morality of 
the period, delicately touched upon, it is true. We cannot 
say the subject is a very interesting one. No amount 
of glossing can prevent the reader from realising the 
degrading position of Barbara as the mistress of the Emperor. 
She is a woman of strong character, though of peculiar views. 
She is as selfish in her way as the Emperor. The true lover, 
Wolf Hartschwert, is a more attractive personality than either of 
these. The progress of intrigue, and the blending of political 
with religious zeal, is cleverly described by Ebers, who analyses 
motives and minds with his usual skill. It is a readable romance, 
but cannot rank with Ebers’s best work, and we only wish that 
he had selected a more dignified subject. 


The Cathedral Church of Winchester, by Philip W. Sergeant 
(G. Bell and Sons), and The Cathedral Church of Lichfield, by A. 
B. Clifton (same publishers), are two volumes in ‘“ Bell’s Cathe- 
dral Series” intended to give information, accurate, but not too 
technical, about the structure of the English cathedrals, their 
architectural history, monuments, and associations with persons 
and events. We have spoken before with praise of the series, and 
believe the volumes to be equal to the companionship in which 
they are found. Both cathedrals are above the average in the 
interest of their architecture, and, it may be added, in the per- 
sonnel of their Bishops. We wish that more space could have 
been found for the latter part of the subject, but we are aware 
of the difficulty, and no one can fairly complain of any lack of 
matter in these volumes. We may remind Mr. Sergeant that it 
was Beaufort, not Gardiner, who is said to have lamented on his 
death-bed: “‘ Negavi cum Petro; exivi cum Petro; nondum flevi 
cum Petro.’ With these may be mentioned a _ kindred 
work of considerable interest, London Riverside Churches, by 
A. E. Daniell (Archibald Constable). Mr. Daniell begins 
with All Saints, Kingston-upon-Thames, and ends with St. 
Nicholas, Deptford. We have no objection to his taking so wide 
a range, though it is only by a figure of speech that Kingston 
can be said to be in London. Is it included because the Cor- 
poration has or had jurisdiction as far as Staines? St. Martin- 
in-the-Fields is scarcely riverside; not so much so as the Strand 
churches, for these, as the names indicate, were once on the actual 








rts 
margin. And why nothing about a really riverside church 
interesting as regards its history, and of some stateliness of 
aspect,—St. Magnus the Martyr, by London Bridge? The book 
is prettily illustrated, 


Modern Scientific Whist. By C.J. Melrose. (L. Upcott Gill.) 
This is written, Mr. Melrose tells us on his title-page, « with the 
view of enabling beginners to become skilful players.” It jg a 
great aim, and if Mr. Melrose accomplishes it he will have dong a 
great service to society. We must own that we do not see any 
marked difference betweer his treatment of the subject and that 
which we see in Dr. Pole, in “Cavendisk” and Proctor, and 
in Colonel Drayson; this last writer having, it seems to Us, 3 
special gift of exposition. Still, the restatement of a case by an 
expert always has the effect of clearing up some points that may 
have been left doubtful in a reader’s mind. We have no hesita. 
tion in saying that a tiro who has studied his “ Cavendish” op 
Drayson will not fail to learn something from this new teacher, 
We have no space to criticise details. The first chapter is given 
to an argument against counting honours. It might, we think, 
be profitably abolished, but most conveniently by adopting thy 
American system of scoring. This ignores the rubber. The game 
is won by the party which first scores seven points, the logors 
score being deducted to give the balance due to the winners,_ 
Whist of the Future. By Lieutenant-Colonel B. Lowsley, 
(Swan Sonnenschein and Co.)—This little treatise is chiefly 
noticeable first as giving criticisms on various points in the 
rules, and on a revolt against the signalling system; and 
secondly, as suggesting some new variations in leading. Here, 
too, the learner will find much that will be of use to him; but we 
hesitate before giving a general adhesion to Coionel Lowsley’s 
methods. On ono point we heartily agree, a uniform mode of 
scoring. 

Handbook of European History, 476-1871. By Arthur Hassall, 
M.A. (Macmillan and Co, 8s. 6d. net.)—Of course, nothing beyond 
bare facts could be given when fourteen centuries had to be 
compressed into the compass of less than four hundred pages. 
But skeletons are indispensable when one has to learn the struc- 
ture of the living body. Mr. Hassall has arranged his outlines 
in four columns. The number is constant, but the headings of 
the four vary. “England,” however, always occupies the third 
place. The first, second, and fourth are given at first to the 
Goths (afterwards West Goths and Lombards), the Eastern 
Empire, and the Franks respectively. Then the Lombards dis- 
place the Goths, and in their turn yield to Germany, while the 
Eastern Empire becomes Eastern and Southern Europe, the 
Franks becoming France. ‘Towards the end of the sixteenth 
century Northern is added to Eastern and Southern Europe. 
These headings are continued during the three following cen- 
turies. So much for Part I. Part II.supplies us with summaries, 
cenealogies, and lists of Sovereigns. 

In Pursuit of the Trout. By George A. B. Dewar. (J. M. 
Dent and Co.)—Some of the sketches have been published 
before, but their reappearance together cannot fail to charm 
those who read this little book, which is so attractively got up. 
The art of dry-fly fishing has no abler exponent than Mr. Dewar, 
and whilst those who are unfamiliar with it may learn that there 
is pleasure to be found in the sights and sounds of Nature when 
waiting on the river-bank for the “rise,” those who are already 
enthusiasts will be vividly reminded of many a happy hour, of 
many a triumph or heartbreaking disaster in their own experi- 
ence, 

Pre-Reformation Worthies. By the Rev. W. Cowan. (Elliot 
Stock.)—The worthies of whom Mr. Cowan writes are Grossetéte, 
Bishop of Lincoln, Thomas & Kempis, Henry Suso, and Ruys- 
breck, Mystics of the fourteenth century, the first born at Con- 
stance, the second in Flanders; Fitzralph, Archbishop of Armagh, 
the determined enemy of the Mendicant Orders; Reuchlin, the 
Humanist ; and Staupitz, who may be regarded as the spiritual 
progenitor of Luther. The estimates of the character and work 
of these men are made with candour and sympathy. Mr. Cowan 
is not of the Milner school of Church historians, men who cannot 
see the true Church anywhere but in sects, often obscure and 
even of doubtful character, that set themselves in open opposition 
to authority. Grossetéte was a determined opponent of Papal 
autocracy, but he was strictly orthodox after the orthodoxy of 
his day. he same may be said of Thomas 4 Kempis, and 
even of the Mystics, though they probably differed from the 
theologians of their time in their view of the relative im- 
portance of dogma. Reuchlin and Staupitz were more directly 
precursors of the Reformation movement. This is an interesting 
and instructive volume. 
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The Settling of Bertie Merian. By Naranja Amarga. (J. W. 


Arrowsmith.)—A very curiously disjointed story this, distinctly 
clever, but lacking in cohesion in a quite unusual degree. Bertie 
Merian is in love with Suncha De Saravia when the story opens, 
and the lovers meet after nearly four hundred pages of interlude 
at the end of the story. The hero is in evidence all the time, 
“settling,” we suppose, though he is absolutely constant to his 
affection. Of the lady we hear but very little. But a whole 
posse of characters are marshalled before us, some of them very 
cleverly drawn. There is a “new woman,” some quite terrible 
children, and a number of fashionable and unfashionable people. 
Marmaduke Merian, a clergyman of the very best modern type, 
is one of the finest figures, but we cannot help wishing that his 
end had been described in quieter fashion. The book is full of 
cleverness, which, with a little less ambition and a little more 
tact, would have been more effective. 


The Cities and Bishoprics of Phrygia. By W.M. Ramsay, D.C.L. 
Vol. I., Parts I. and II. (The Clarendon Press. 21s. net.)—Pro- 
fessor Ramsay is the type of the scholar who digs. He writes in 
the introduction, “ Almost every village on the map of Phrygia, 
and many not on the map, rouse memories for me,” and, as he 
goes on to say, he does not dig only. “ Wherever I have been 
and whatever was my luck, my passion has been to look for 
traces of the past in the facts of the present, in the faces, 
manners, pronunciation, tales, and superstitions of the people, as 
well as in the monuments of older days.” ‘The title of the book 
must not be misunderstood. It does not indicate that this is a 
work on Christian archeology. Such it is, but itis more. The 
author seeks to elucidate Phrygian history from the earliest date 
at which any light is thrown upon ii; but he tells that the most 
important part of this work will be found in the chapters on the 
early history of Christianity in the country. Many, we may say 
most, of the names will be unknown to any but those who have 
made a special study of ancient geography. Few will be 
generally familiar except through Christian associations. One 
of these is Laodicea, founded Ly Antiochus II. (261-246 B.C.), 
and named after his wife, Laodice. Of little importance 
in its earlier days, it became important in the first century 
B.C.—“‘in our days and in the days of our fathers” says 
Strabo (B.C. 66—A.D. 24). It is a remarkable instance of 
true local colour when we find in Rev. iii. 17, the Laodicean 
Church saying: “I am rich and have gotten riches, and 
am in need of nothing.” So wealthy indeed was it that after a 
devastating earthquake in A.D. 61 it asked for no help,—“ Nullo 
anobis remedio, propriis opibus revaluit.” More than a hun- 
dred years before Cicero had cashed there his letters of credit. 
The source of its wealth was the woollen manufacture. Various 
kinds of woollen garments, worn extensively through the Empire, 
were made there. Some were very plain and cheap; some richly 
embroidered and costly. The vestes Phrygiae of Virgil are of the 
latter kind, Here, again, the Epistle to the Laodiceans comes in. 
The common wool was of a glossy black. “I counsel thee to buy 
of me white garments that thou mayest clothe thyself.” Of course 
all this has disappeared under Turkish rule. The first part of 
the volume deals with the cities of the Lycos Valley; the second 
with West and West-Central Phrygia. We hope to return to 
Professor Ramsay’s work, which awaits completion. Even this 
wholly inadequate notice is better than absolute neglect. 


Beauties and Antiquities of Ireland. By T. O. Russell. (Kegan 
Paul, Trench, and Co. 7s. 6d.)—Mr. Russell has given us here a 
very interesting book. He is evidently the right man for the 
work, He knows what he is writing about, and loves the task. 
Enthusiastic about the scenery, he is not disagreeably sceptical 
about the antiquities. He is prepared to accept the very remote 
past to which the Irish chroniclers introduce us. It is not, 
perhaps, an entirely critical attitude to ask what motives 
these gentlemen had for inventing the personages and incidents 
of which they write. “Motives” come in quite late in literary 
history. In early days the most amazing things were written in 
absolute good faith. But we have no objection to make to Mr. 
Russell’s attitude, which we will call sympathetic rather than 
credulous. ‘Tara, Loch Ree (new country, we imagine, to most 
English readers), Clonmacnois, Glendalloch and the Round 
Towers, “ Royal and Saintly Castels,” the Lakes of Westmeath, 
and “The Wild West Coast,” are among the subjects of Mr. 
Russell’s pen. His book would be an admirable companion to the 
traveller. But we would venture, from this point of view, to 
Temonstrate against the excessive weight which has somehow been 
given to the volume. 











Renaud of Montauban. First done into English by William 
Caxton, and now abridged and retranslated by Robert Steele. 
(George Allen. 7s, Gd.)—Mr. Steele complains, or laments, that 





whereas the Arthur legend has caught hold of the popular 
taste, the corresponding legend in France, centring round the 
figure of Charlemagne, has not succeeded in doing so. Is it 
because Charlemagne is historical, and we know too much about 
him, whereas Arthur looms through the mists of myth, humano 
major? Well, the public has a chance of repairing its neglect. 
The story has been retold, with some concession to modern weak- 
ness in the way of abbreviation, and has been set off with illus- 
trations which Mr. Walter Crane, to whom the volume is 
dedicated, would not, we imagine, disdain. We wish it all 
success, 


The Lesbia of Catullus. By J. H. A. Tremenheere. (T. Fisher 
Unwin.)—Mr. Tremenbheere has arranged in thew order the poems 
addressed to Lesbia (in the texts they are wholly confused), and 
bas rendered them into English, with much industry and 
occasional felicity of expression. Here is a specimen :— 


** O Loves and Graces, bow the head, 
And all mankind who beauty prize. 
My Lady’s sparrow, he is dead, 
Whom more she cherished than her eyes. 
The sparrow, all my Lady’s joy! 
For her the little honey knew 
Well as girls their mothers do, 
Nor would he from her bosom fiv, 
But, round his mistress flitter-flitter, 
To hér and her alone would twitter.” 


This might be better, for the poem demands little but skill, no 
sympathy of passion. And “ quidquid hominum est venustiorum ” 
is strangely translated. 


Angling Days. By Jonathan Dale. (Elliot Stock.)—From 
these sketches it would seem that the author is more a lover 
of Nature than an ardent fisherman, and should the end of the 
day find his basket empty, he feels not unrewarded if his 
favourite pastime has led him into a closer acquaintanceship 
with the wonders of Nature. Like most fishermen, Jonathan 
Dale has a seemly veneration for Walton’s “Angler,” from 
whom he quotes freely; indeed, there are many extracts from 
the author’s favourite works, which in no way spoil a pleasantly 
written little book. 


Workers Together with God. Edited by Nathaniel Keymer, 
M.A., &c., Canon Missioner of Southwell. (Mowbray.)—Ordinary 
criticism of this series of papers “on some of the Church’s work 
by some of the Church’s workers” would be quite out of place. 
But we are able to say that there is real value in the practical 
suggestions to be found in many of the papers (unequal in merit 
as they are). Some very frequent mistakes in practical work 
would be avoided if various hints were worked out by others. 
Even to plain and practical directions for the immediate care of 
the dead, little is omitted which a good district visitor should 
know. The papers on teaching are too “ groovy,” perhaps because 
by men who have lost their freshness in treating of the subject 
too often. The tone of the whole is exceedingly reverent, and the 
papers on the worker’s spiritual life are full of that wisdom which 
would guard the active from themselves and strengthen the 


wearied toiler. 


Temptation. By Graham Irving. (Ward, Lock, and Co.)—An 
eminent authority tells us that the novel can never fail for want 
of subjects, as long as the novelist has two men and a maid, or a 
man and two maids to write about. Still, it is a fact that plots 
are becoming stranger and stranger. Here is one. Lord 
Montenoy has a prejudice against marriage, and persuades Adela 
Power that he is right. In view of the birth of a child she 
changes her mind, and vainly tries to persuade her lover. She 
goes through the ceremony, her brother personating Lord 
Montenoy, who shortly afterwards is killed while out shooting. 
Adela marries his cousin and heir, and then regrets that the child, 
who is legitimatised, but is not legitimate, should stand between 
her husband and his rights. Was there ever anything so bizarre, 
so absolutely unlike life ? 

Text-Book of Zoology. By H. G. Wells, B.Sc Lond., &c., and A. 
M. Davies, B.Sc.Lond. ‘The University Tutorial Series.” (W. 
B. Clive. 6s, 6d.)—The present work is primarily intended for 
students preparing for the Intermediate Science and Preliminary 
Scientific Examinations of the University of London. It has been 
almost entirely rewritten by Mr. Davies, and adapted to the 
present requirements of those examinations on the lines of Mr. 
Wells’s “ Text-Book of Biology,” published about five years ago. 
Only a limited number of types are discussed among the Verte- 
brata, and still fewer among the Invertebrata; and this might 
seem to render the title of the book a little too comprehensive ; 
but the information given (chiefly relating to anatomy and 
physiology), though necessarily technical and compressed, is 
very clearly arranged, and is illustrated by a most excellent 
series of nearly two hundred diagrams by Mrs, Davies, the 
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details of which are fully explained in small type in situ, instead 
of by numbers or letters, as usual; an admirable innovation, 
worthy of being followed in other works of this deseription. The 
first sections of the book deal with the rabbit (which is treated 
as the typical mammal) ; the lower Vertebrata; the development 
of Vertebrata ; and Invertebrata. We can heartily recommend 
the book as an excellent -class-book, likely to be useful, within 
its limits, to students commencing the study of zoology, as well 
as to those who may require it for their University course. 


Messrs. Downey and Co. are publishing, in conjunction with 
Messrs. Roberts, of Boston, U.S., a handsome edition (price £25) 
of the “Works of Honoré de Balzac,’ translated by Miss 
Katharine Prescott Wormeley. It is in forty volumes, well 
printed on hand-made paper, with handsome margins, and to 
judge from the specimens before us, The Chouans, well illustrated 
(the artist is for this volume M. G. Bourgain, his designs being 
reproduced in photogravure by MM. Goupil and Co.) There are 
seven, and the same number is given to each volume of this 
series, Replicas of the plates are also furnished. It is sufficient 
to say that for general appearance the edition of this great 
novelist, whom every one would rank very high, though not 
according to the verdict that pronounces him to be the “ greatest 
master of romantic fiction.” Balzac would hardly have called 
himself “ romantic.” 


The Temple of Folly. By Paul Creswick. (T. Fisher Unwin.)— 
Mr. Creswick’s story of Anthony Fairfax, the Devonshire lad who 
gets mixed up with the wreckers and smuggled tea, and finally 
becomes a member of the notorious “ Franciscans ” of the last 
century, is told with spirit and in an excellent narrative style. 
Joan Dodington, though not the most prominent female charact er 
in the story, is, we suppose, the heroine, and a very charming one 
too. That portion of the story which concerns the “ Franciscans ” 
does not leave a particularly good taste in the month, but the 
story is not meant for youthful readers, though we do not for a 
moment suggest thatit is coarse, It is capital reading and gives 
one a vivid impression of eighteenth-century days. 

The Raid of the Detrimental. By the Earl of Desart. (C. 
Arthur Pearson.)—This is a curious tale of the extravaganza 
species. It has beams of humour in it, chiefly consisting of 
plays on words, or something of the kind. When one has said 
that it is readable, one has gone to the limit of praise. 


J.M. DENT & C0.’S CHOICE EDITIONS 


FOR PRESENTATION OR THE LIBRARY. 








AN ILLUSTRATED EDITION, IN 40 VOLS., OF 


THE NOVELS OF BALZAC. 


Kiach volume is published in crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. net. 
G.tasaow HEeraLp.,— The series has the singular merit of being so idiomatic 
and natural that those who do not know the original might easily take it to be 
an English story of Parisian life, and yet so true to Balsac’s manner that those 
who are familiar with him will recognise many of his peculiarities even in the 
version, and almost tind themselves doubting whether they are reading him in 
French or English,” 


THE TEMPLE EDITION, IN 48 VOLS., ILLUSTRATED. 


THE WAVERLEY NOVELS. 


Pott 8vo, printed on thin paper, cloth, 1s. 6d. net; 
limp leather, 2s. net. 
Guarpian.—* A better pocket edition, or a prettier, for actual use, it is not 
easy to imagine.” 
WESTMINSTER GAzETTE,—"* None is more charming or attractive in every way 
than that of Messrs, Dent.” 


EDITED BY R. BRIMLEY JOHNSON.—IN 10 VOLS. 
Witru 60 Cotourgep Iniustrations By C, E. anp H. M. BROCK, 


JANE AUSTEN’S NOVELS. 


Feap. 8vo, 25s. net; or in cloth boards, 28s. 6d. net. Only complete 
Novels are sold. 

BirMINGHAM Post.—" The coloured illustrations by O. E, and H. M. Brock are 
exquisitely drawn, and are full of grace, humour, and character.” 

St Jamrs’s Gazerre.—* Nothing more charming, dainty, or adequate, and at 
the same time more convenient both to a reader’s eye and his pocket (in both 
senses) than this edition can well be imagined. The colouring of the illustra- 
tions is excellent, and the drawings themselves as ‘ 
elegant,” 





period’ as they are neat and 


THE WORKS OF 
CHARLOTTE, EMILY, AND ANNE 
BRONTE 


In 12 vols., 30s. net; or in cloth boards, 33s. 6d. net. 
WITH 37 PHOTOGRAVURE ILLUSTRATIONS FROM 
DRAWINGS BY H. S, GREIG. 
Timnus.—‘' A more beautiful edition of this favourite could hardly be imagined.” 


A CATALOGUE OF CHRISTMAS AND PRESENTATION VOLUMES 
MAY BE HAD ON APPLICATION. 


J. M. DENT and CO., Aldine House, 30 Bedford St., Strand, W.C. 





CHATTO AND WINDUS’S NEW BOOKS, 


SIR WALTER BESANT’S NEW BOOK. 
IMMEDIATELY.—Demy 8vo, cloth gilt, 18s. 


SOUTH LONDON. By Sir Watrer Brsayr, 


M.A., F.S.A., Author of “London” and “ Westminster,” 
With an Etched Frontispiece by F. S. Walker, BE, and 
118 Lllustrations. : 





re 


VOICE AND VIOLIN: Sketches, Anecdotes 
and Reminiscences. By Dr. T. L. Purpson, Author of 
“Famous Violinists and Fine Violins.” Crown 8vo, cloth. 


gilt top, 5s. [Shortly, 


DR. BREWER’S READER’S HANDBOOK 


OF FAMOUS NAMES IN FICTION, ALLUSIONS, Rp. 


FERENCES, PROVERBS, PLOTS, STORIES, ANp 
POEMS. A New Eprrion, Revised throughout and Ep. 


larged. Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 
** Each page is a mine of information,”—Punch, 
A BIRD’S-EYE VIEW OF PICTURESQUE 
INDIA. By Sir Ricuarp Tempter. With 32 Illustrations, 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


** Both in its text and in its charming illustrations a desirable volume.” 
~—Good Words, 





SLUM SILHOUETTES: Stories of London 


Life. By J. DopswortH BraysHaw. Crown 8vyo, cloth, 
3s. 6d. 





New 3s. 6d. Novels. 
MRS. CARMICHAEL’S GODDESSES. 3; 


Sarau Tyrer, Author of “Saint Mungo’s City.” 
“It is admirable,”’—Leeds Mercury. 


RACHEL LANGTON. By Sarin Tyrer. 


*** Rachel Langton’ is very good reading,” —World. 


JOAN, THE CURATE. By Fiorence Waxoey, 
Second Edition. 
‘© A bright and cleverly written story.” —Vanity Fair. 


A TRAGEDY IN MARBLE. 


LILBURN. 
Tt is a book that makes itself read.”"—Newcastle Leader. 


ONCE UPON A CHRISTMAS TIME. By 


Gror@e R. Sims. With 8 Illustrations by C. Green, R.I. 
** A pathetic little picture.”—Athenzum. 


By Apax 


THE JACOBITE. By Harry Lrypsay, Author 
of ‘““Rhoda Roberts,” ‘Methodist Idylls,” &c. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, gilt top, 6s. 


THE DOOM OF SIVA. By T. W. Spercnn, 
Author of “Tne Mysteries of Heron Dyke.” (This Story 
forms The Gentleman’s Annual for 1898.) Demy 8vo, 1s. 

WITH A SILKEN THREAD, By E. Lyyny 
Linton, Author of “ Patricia Kemball.”’ A New Edition. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


THE PROVINCIAL LETTERS OF BLAISE 
PASCAL. With Introduction and Notes by T. McCrig, D.D. 
(New Volume of “THe Pocket Lisrary.”) Post 8vo, half- 
cloth, 2s. 

CHEAPER EDITIONS. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. each. 

ENGLISH MERCHANTS: Memoirs in 


the Progress of British Commerce. By H. R, Fox Bourne. 
Illustrations. 


FINGER-RING LORE: Historical, Legendary, and Anec- 
dotal, By Wittiam Jongs, F.S.A. With hundreds of Illustrations. 


CROWNS AND CORONATIONS: a History of Regalia. 
By Witu1am Jones, F.8,A. With 91 Illustrations, 


THE HISTORY OF SIGNBOARDS FROM THE 
EARLIEST TIMES. By Jacop Larwoop and Joun CampENn Hortes. 
With Coloured Frontispiece and 94 Illustrations. 


OUR OLD COUNTRY TOWNS. By Atrrep River. 


With 54 Illustrations. 
RAMBLES ROUND ETON AND HARROW. By 


ALFRED Rimmer. With 52 Illustrations, 


CLUBS AND CLUB LIFE IN LONDON. 
Timas, F.S.A. With 41 Illustrations, 

CARICATU RE HISTORY OF THE GEORGES; ©, 
Annals of the House of Hanover. By THomas Wriaut, £.8.A. With over 
300 Illustrations. 

STUDIES IN LIFE AND SENSE: Natural History 


Papers. By Dr, ANDREW WILSON, F.R.S.E. With 36 Illustrations. 
[November 24th. 
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MESSRS. RIVINGTONS LIST 





THE WAY OF HAPPINESS; 


Or, The Art of being Happy and making others so. 
Translated and Adapted from the French by CATHERINE M. WELBY. 
With a Preface by W. H. HUTTON, B.D., Fellow and Tutor of St. John’s 
College, Oxford. Small fcap. 8vo, 1s. [Just published. 


REFLECTIONS ON THE COURSE 
FROM THE GOAL. 
An Essay on Life, its Character and Aspirations. 
By LORD NORTON. Demy 8vo, 1s, {Just published. 


GOD AND PRAYER. 
By BOYD VINCENT, Bishop-Coadjutor of Southern Ohio. Crown 8vo, 2s. 
GonteN1S:—Introduction, dealing with the Difficulties con- 
nected with Prayer—How can God hear Prayer?—How can 
God answer Prayer ?—Prayers, Why not Answered? 


THOUGHTS ON THE HOPES 
AND DUTIES OF CHURCHMEN UNDER PRESENT 
CIRCUMSTANCES. 

Being the Substance of an Address to the Rochester 
Diocesan Conference, 

By the Right Rev, E. 8, TALBOT, D.D., Lord Bishop of Rochester. 

Crown 8vo, 2d. 


THE TRUSTEESHIP OF LIFE 
FOR THE WORLD. 
A Sermon preached in St. Paul’s Cathedral on the Occasion 
of the 197th Anniversary of the Society for the Propagation 
of the Gospel. 
By the Right Rev, E. 8, TALBOT, D.D. Demy 8vo, 3d. 


THE SECOND BOOK OF SAMUEL. 


With Introduction and Notes. Edited by the Rev, LONSDALD RAGG, 

M.A., Vice-Principal of Theological College, Cuddesdon. 

Crown Syo, with Maps, ls, 6d. [Just published. 
Forming « New Volume of “ The Books of the Bible.” 


THE BOOK OF AMOS. 


With Introduction and Notes. Edited by the Rev. W. 0. BURROWS, M.A.,; 
Principal of the Olergy School, Leeds, . Crown 8vo, with Maps, 1s. 6d, 
[Just published. 
Forming a New Volume of “ The Books of the Bible.” 


CONSIDERATIONS FOR ADVENT 


ON THE RELATION OF THE WORD TO THE WORLD. 


By the Rev. E, HERMITAGE DAY, M.A., Vicar of Abbey Owmhir, Radnor. 
shire, Feap, 8vo, 2s. 


FROM ADVENT TO ADVENT. 


Sermons preached at the Chapel Royal, Whitehall. 

By the late AUBREY L. MOORE, M.A, 

Second and Cheaper Edition, with a new Preface by the Rev. WALTER 
LOOK, D.D., Warden of Keble College, Oxford. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d, 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE 


HISTORY OF THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND. From 
the Earliest Times to the Present Day. 


By H. 0. WAKEMAN, M.A., Fellow of All Souls’ Oollege, and Tutor of 
Keble College, Oxford. Fifth Edition, crown 8vo, 7a, 6d. 


THE TEACHING OF THE RUS- 


SIAN CHURCH, particularly on those Questions in which 
its Teaching differs from that of the Western Church, and 
on which controversy and discussion have been raised. 
By ARTHUR 0. HEADLAM, B.D., Rector of Welwyn, Herts. 

Crown 8vo, 1s, 6d. 


PUBLISHED FOR THE EASTERN CHURCH ASSOCIATION. 


THE POWER OF AN ENDLESS 
LIFE, AND OTHER SERMONS. 


By DAVID WRIGHT, M.A., late Vicar of Stoke Bishop, Bristol, 


With a Prefaco by the Rev, Canon AINGER, M.A, LLD., Master of the 
Temple, Orown 8vo, 5s, 


titel 


THE HISTORY OF TONBRIDGE 


SCHOOL FROM ITS FOUNDATION IN 1558 TO THE 
PRESENT TIME. By SEPTIMUS RIVINGTON. 
Feap. 4to, cloth extra, gilt top, 12s. 6d. net, with upwards of 40 Illustrations 
and 4 Plans, Second Edition, Revised and Enlarged. 

{On December 12th. 


SEVENTEENTH CENTURY 


LYRICS. Edited by GEORGE SAINTSBURY, Professor of Rhetoric 
and English Literature in the University of Edinburgh, Second Edition, 
demy 16mo, 3s, 6d, 


“Qharming in its appearance, and thoroughly delightful in its cotentae 
—Times, 


WORDS AND DAYS. 
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ee ies 
T has been arranged that Major Marchand shall return 
to Fashoda vid the Nile, and then withdraw his force vid 
Abyssinia and the dominions of Menelek. We cannot help 
regretting this decision for many reasons, but since our 
Government has agreed it would now be useless to protest, 
and we can only hope that our representative at the Court of 
Menelek will be able to make the true facts of the case clear 
to the Abyssinian Sovereign. Major Marchand before leaving 
Cairo was entertained at a dinner by the French colony, 
and made a speech full of allusions to Napoleon and the 
Sphinx. Fashoda was only a point, and “ if we lose the point 
we abandon nothing of our thesis.” “The granite Sphinx 
[the Sphinx, by the way, is not granite, but sandstone], which 
near at hand dreams on the desert sands, the Sphinx which 
saw the passage of Bonaparte, which saw Lesseps and his 
work, has not yet uttered its last word, has not murmured the 
supreme sentence.” The object of the Congo-Nile Mission was 
not to make a journey of exploration. Its aim was higher,— 
“to carry across French Africa to the French in Egypt a 
band-grip from the French of France.” Major Marchand 
ended, as he began, with the Sphinx: “We must never 
despair, and who can say that the Sphinx may not be about 
to smile?” That is rather a double-edged symbol. We 
remember and prefer the prophecy made by Kinglake sixty 
years ago. Writing of the Sphinx in 1837, he declared that 
some day “the Englishman, leaning far over to hold his 
loved India, will plant a firm foot on the banks of the Nile, 
and sit in the seats of the faithful.” 


There was a noisy debate in the French Chamber on 
Monday on the condition of the French Army. M. Urbain 
Gohier has published a book declaring that discipline is brutal 
and barrack life demoralising, and the Government has 
ordered the book to be prosecuted. M. Fournitre asked 
why, as the book had been published in a series of articles 
Which were not prosecuted, and unluckily named Zola. This 
Produced a scene of disorder, amidst which blows were ex- 
changed, and M. Dupuy could hardly obtain a hearing. He 
read, however, some “strong” passages from the book, and 
declared that it was on his conscience to prosecute it. Then 
why, asked his opponents, not prosecute those who insult the 
Court of Cassation? To which there is, of course, no reply. 
No vote was taken, or asked for, and the incident is only im- 
Portant as illustrating the height to which the conflict 
between civil and military feeling has risen, and indicating 
that the present Ministry is anxious to conciliate the Army. 








sation, that high Court shall be allowed to give its judg- 
ment in freedom. The Court has this week insisted that 
the prisoner shall be informed of the proceedings before it, 
and allowed to prepare his defence. M. Dupuy consented, 
although M. Dérouléde and M. Cassagnac implored him to 
refuse, threatening him if he remained firm with hostile votes 
in the Chamber. The populace of Paris remains quiet, and is 
said to be weary, but the Generals who have been Ministers 
of War are exasperated because the Court has paid so little 
attention to their opinions and testimony. No order has 
yet been given to produce “the secret dossier,” if it still 
exists, but it follows, from the whole procedure, that it must 
be produced or Dreyfus must be released, there being no other 
evidence against him. The best opinion seems to be that the 
dossier exists, that the papers in it, if genuine, would justify 
the Generals, but that most of them are forgeries of the most 
palpable kind. That “explanation” is probably correct, 
but it still leaves open the great question, Why have five 
Ministers of War, and three Governments, and M. Faure, all 
risked revolution rather than allow certain documents to be 
printed? What can a portfolio of papers contain which, 
according to military allegations, “involves the future of 
France” ? 


All manner of reports are spread about the Germaa 
Emperor’s return, but none of them are fully authenticated. 
It is said that he intends to touch at Cadiz and Vigo, and it 
is also said that he has suddenly changed his mind, and will 
reach Berlin by landing at Pola, and travelling full speed 
through the Austrian dominions. Something, it is suggested, 
has gone wrong in diplomacy, and the Emperor feels his 
personal care is necessary, and the something, it is imagined, 
is the American demand for one of the Carolines, a group 
which Germany hoped to buy from Spain. That the German 
Emperor is most anxious for a pied-d-terre in the Pacific, is, 
we believe, true, but these reports, which are all vague, are 
usually misleading. Why should not the Emperor be bored 
by a long voyage, or impatient of the heat of the Medi- 
terranean, like anybody else ? 


King Humbert opened the Session of the Italian Parlia- 
ment on Wednesday with a speech of much length and some 
interest. He deplored the recent disturbances, attributed 
them to the “ exploitation of distress,” and expressed a hope 
that he should soon be able to restore to their families those 
who had been deceived by ‘“‘the perverse and deceitful 
formulas under which humanitarian aspirations are propa- 
gated among the masses.” This is understood to imply that 
mercy will be shown to the followers but not to the leaders. 
Towards the Church the Government will pursue a policy of 
liberty, while it will improve the Navy and enlarge public 
works. The speech has been well received, but the Opposi- 
tion nearly rejected the Government candidate for the 
Speakership. 


The discussion in the Spanish-American Peace Commission 
still drags, but it is supposed that it will be ended by Decem- 
ber Ist. It is really all about money. The Americans offer 
four millions, but the Spaniards want ten, and there is inces- 
sant telegraphing to Washington. The Spaniards say that 
unless they are more liberally treated they will cease to 
negotiate, and leave America to seize what she can; to which 
the Americans retort that in that event they will pay nothing, 
and will send a fleet into Spanish waters to compel peace. 
The result will be a compromise about the money, 
and a final surrender of the colonies, of which all grave 
Spaniards are heartily sick. The American Government is 
mobilising its Fleet, and collecting an army to garrison Cuba 
and Luzon, but its preparations, we szspect, are rather to 
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til, 
in the Free-Trade Hall, Manchester, declared that Fashoda 
was only a symbol, and that the great issue was the control of 
the whole Valley of the Nile. Though the question of the 
exact boundaries might be a matter for historical inquiry, for 
geographical investigation, and for friendly discussion, rnd 
could be no compromise in regard to the preserving for 


prevent interference than to overawe Spain. We are told on 
good authority that bat for the mismanagement in the War 
Department the majority at the elections for the policy of 
expansion would have been overwhelming, and that the 
Americans are reconciling themselves to the idea of governing 
their new possessions as dependencies, thus refusing to recog- 





nise for a time any inherent rights to self-government. 


A fact little noticed in this country is the discontent of parts 
of Spain with the unity of the kingdom. Castile, as the 
dominant province, likes that unity, and the South accepts it 
because of its poverty, but the North, which 1s rich and 
industrial, does not like it at all, Catalonia and Biscay 
declaring that they pay for all Spain, while the South reaps all 
the benefit. This idea has now been formulated by the mer- 
cantile and industrial associations of Catalonia and embodied 
in a petition to the Queen. They ask that the Central 
Government should be restricted to war and foreign politics, 
and that Spain should be divided into “ Regions,” each of 
which would be self-governing on the American plan, with 
the addition that all or any could enter into economic agree- 
ments, including, we imagine, the control of tariffs. A 
movement in this direction is quite possible, for it has this 
attraction for the peasantry, that, Spain once split into 
provinces, they could revolutionise the tenure, which is as 
much detested in Spain asin Ireland. All centrifugal move- 
ments are much favoured by the configuration of Spain, 
which is a gridiron with fertile interstices, but there must be 
a strong centripetal force at work too. Otherwise, why has 
Spain lasted as a single entity for four hundred years? 


Two banquets have been held this week in America at 
which the race-feeling was prominently expressed. The first 
was a banquet given in honour of General Miles, at which half 
the notable men of America were present. General Miles, in 
responding to the toast of his health, used words which 
in their moderation and perfect “gentlemanliness” and 
good breeding will give pleasure to millions of English- 
men: “The war has given us reason and opportunity to 
appreciate our obligation to the Mother-country for the 
dignified and powerful influence of the British Empire in 
the maintenance of our principles and rights.” Captain 
Paget, the gallant British sailor who accompanied the 
American force in the field at Santiago and won the good 
opinion of all his comrades in arms, later received a magnifi- 
cent reception. The other banquet was one given to Lord 
Herschell at New York on Wednesday, and here the tone 
of the speeches and the sentiments expressed were equally 
strong. General Woodford, who was in effect the President’s 
representative, made an excellent speech, and Lord Herschell’s 
reply was very happy. Nothing could be better than these 
expressions of goodwill, which are as sincere and spontaneous 
as they are generous. We trust, however, that the American 
public will clearly understand that we are not seeking a bard- 
and-fast political alliance, nor are anxious to combine with 
them to prosecute our and their selfish ends. That is not 
the sort of alliance we want. We have no desire to go 
beyond the acknowledgment of the fact, for fact it is, that if 
either we or the States ever get our backs to the wall the 
other Anglo-Saxon will be at his side. 


The influence of Li Hung Chang with the Empress- 
Dowager of China seems to be on the wane. He was 
recently ordered to report upon the floods of the Yellow 
River, which has been drowning a few thousand persons in 
its usual way, and remonstrated against the order, which was 
of course a sentence of exile under honourable forms. The 
Empress gave him an audience, but in spite of his prayers the 
order was repeated, and the old man, who is a Chinese of 
seventy-seven and too feeble to stand up before his Sovereign, 
has to betake himself toaswamp. This is supposed to be a 
triumph for Great Britain, Li Hung Chang being Russian in 
his sympathies, but it may be questioned 1f we shall gain any- 
thing by the change. The great Mandarins of the orthodox 
school submit to force, but are perfectly impartial in their 
hatred for all barbarians. They will listen to Sir Claude 
Macdonald if he promises most, or threatens most, but if not, 
they will be as deaf as adders. They care about themselves 
and China—in that order—not about us, or any other oppres- 
sive persons who are demanding favours by the bayonet. 


Egypt the full control of her former Possessions, and of 
“that great waterway upon which the life of Egypt depends,” 
We entirely agree with Mr. Chamberlain’s main contention, 
but we have tried to suggest elsewhere a plan by which the 
evacuation by France of the upper portions of the Bahr.c. 
Ghazel might be made easy for her, and a butffer-State be 
placed between England and France in Central Africa, My, 
Chamberlain went on to point out how France, in Egypt and 
elsewhere, had for many years consistently played ap 
unfriendly part to England, apparently with the idea that 
the game of lion-baiting was a perfectly safe pastime, Mr, 
Chamberlain’s language was strong, but it is unfortunately 
entirely borne out by the facts. Mr. Chamberlain ended his 
speech by a defence of his position in regard to old-age 
pensions. He recognised the great difficulties of the problem, 
but he claimed to have advanced its solution, and he stil} 
entertained the hope that the Government, before it leaves 
office, will be able to do something to assist and to encourage 
provision for old age. 


At a banquet in Manchester on Wednesday, Mr. Chamber. 
lain made a second speech which was not only wise and states. 
manlike in spirit, but drew a most fascinating picture of our 
Colonial Empire. He believed, he said, in getting new markets 
by developing savage countries, but we ought not to claim 
any monopoly. Though we ought to get our fair share, wo 
were neither strong énough nor rich enough to take “all the 
territory which is at present undeveloped.” I£ the Govern- 
ment had taken all the places they were abused for not 
taking, they would have broken down the Empire by over- 
strain. Mr. Chamberlain, in running through our vast and 
growing Colonial Empire, prophesied that before five years 
were over the Gold Coast and Lagos would be among 
the most valuable possessions we have. Dealing with 
China, he expressed himself strongly, we are glad to see, 
against that dog-in-the-manger policy which we have always 
denounced. He pointed out, too, that in spite of all the 
“howling,” we have done very well in China,—a result due, 
we may add, to the fact that the Government kept their heads 
and did not plunge into any policy of panic. Mr. Chamberlain 
ended his speech by expressing his desire for co-operation 
in the Far East with Japan, Germany, and, above all, the 
United States. There was, however, no need to talk of 
formal alliances. Great Britain did not need allies. ‘“ We 
can stand alone, and if we enter on any alliance we shall 
give as much as we get.” 


On Thursday Mr. Chamberlain made a third speech at a 
Liberal Unionist luncheon. The chief point of this speech was 
the reminder that though Home-rule is now never mentioned, 
it is not dead. And here Mr. Chamberlain made a very 
practical suggestion, which we hope will be largely acted on. 
He suggests that at every election the candidate of the other 
party should have this simple question put to him: “ Will you 
oppose the second reading of any Bill for establishing a 
separate Parliament in Dublin?” Ananswer to this question, 
“Yes” or “No,” is bound to clear up the situation and let the 
constituents know whether they are or are not voting against 
the Legislative Union. 


The German and French papers are greatly interested in 
Mr. Chamberlain’s speeches. The German editors accept his 
suggestion of an understanding between their country and 
Great Britain without dislike, but wait for more definite 
offers, and seem to suspect the speaker of wishing something 
or fearing something that he has not revealed. England, 
says the National Zeitung, is never very ready for alliances, 
at least “as far as an alliance imposes obligations and does 
not merely justify demands.” In short, Germany wishes to 
know what she is to get. The French Press, on the other 
hand, sees veiled threats in the speeches, and expects to find 
France opposed in all directions. Mr. Chamberlain, says the 
Liberté, is the “living incarnation of the Greater Britain.” 
Even the grave papers treat the speeches asa source of uneasl- 
ness, and proof of British ambition. One journal, however, 





On Tuesday Mr, Chamberlain, addressing a mass meeting | 


suggests that as France is compelled to choose between three 
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urses, closer alliance with Russia, alliance with Germany, 
— alliance with England, it might be wise to choose the 
0 On the whole, the effect of the speech has been to 
make Continental critics admit very clearly the great position 
which this country now occupies in the general diplomacy of 
the world. 

The Pall Mall Gazette of Wednesday is very angry with 
the Dake of Westminster because in aletter to the Grosvenor 
Honse Committee he says that he regrets and deplores deeply 
the German Emperor’s acceptance “of the hospitality of a 
Monarch who by a series of crimes unparalleled in history 
had placed himself outside the pale of civilisation.” We 
cannot at all agree with our contemporary in censuring the 
Duke of Westminster for using these words. The German 
Emperor is fond of proclaiming himself a Christian 
Sovereign, and has lately been kneeling at the places 
yenerated as holy by the Greeks, the Latins, and the 
Armenians, and the rest of the Christian Churches, and 
yet he bas not hesitated to support by his policy, and 
+o express his personal devotion and goodwill for, the rtler 
who certainly allowed, and probably suggested, the massacre 
of the Armenian Christians. We are glad, then, that the 
Duke of Westminster has strongly expressed what thousands 
of Englishmen are feeling. The Pall Mall suggests that it 
is not wise to annoy a ruler with whom we may be glad to 
co-operate, but we may depend upon it that the German 
Emperor will only be our ally if he thinks it will be to the 
interest of Germany, and not because we treat him as above 
criticism. If the muzzling of public opinion is to be the price 
of an alliance with Germany, we much prefer isolation. But 
in reality there is no such alternative. Germany and England 
will act together when both States think it worth their while, 
and on no other condition. 


Mr, Hooley on Monday, during his re-examination before 
the Registrar in Bankruptcy, made a further “revelation” 
of much public interest. He said he wished to buy a 
baronetcy, and was ready to give £35,000 for the honour. 
He consulted Sir William Marriott about it, who, according 
to his own account, dissuaded him from the attempt; but, 
according to Mr. Hooley’s, advised him to raise the sum to 
£50,000. A cheque for that amount was accordingly drawn, 
and handed, through Sir William Marriott, to Mr. Middleton, 
who retained it for some months, and then, as no baronetcy 
was forthcoming in the Jubilee list, returned it. The story 
seems to be true, and is a most unpleasant one. It does 
not show, as alleged, that baronetcies are sold, rather the 
contrary; but it does show that they have been so care- 
lessly given as to raise among the vulgar an impression that 
they can be obtained for money paid into the “ war chest” of 
the dominant party of the hour. The truth seems to be that 
successive Premiers know nothing of the transaction, but 
that the clubs, in their eagerness for funds to fight elections 
with, press on him the names of men who, they say, are 
fighting difficult seats under circumstances which prove their 
wealth. Services at election times have always been treated 
as services to the State, but then they should be rendered in 
other ways than drawing a big cheque. That opens the door 
to naked bribery a little too wide. There has been a bad case 
ortwo on each side in the last few years, and we can only 
hope that Mr. Hooley’s non-reticence will teach the party 
managers a little more respect for decency, and Premiers 
a little more suspicion of their motives in making recom- 
mendations. 


Lord Rosebery, presiding at the first annual dinner of the 
recently founded Lothians Association, gave a truly humorous 
sketch of the difficulties which had stood in the way of its 
establishment from the accession of James VI. to the throne 
of England. The patriotic natives of Lothian, who then 
journeyed to London in the hope of lucrative employment, 
found to their disgust that they had been forestalled by their 
more wideawake and equally patriotic fellow-countrymen 
from Dundee and Aberdeen. From that day till about 
eighteen months ago one obstacle after another had arisen. 
The men of the Lothians were divided in the Civil War; at 
the Restoration the idea again cropped up, -but it was found 
to be “so much of the nature of a portentous carousal that 
it was felt the association must no longer proceed.” Later 
on the Jacobite question divided all Scotsmen; later still, 
Catholic Emancipation, Reform, and finally, in 1886, Home- 











rule, when it was found that “no two Scotsmen could be 
safely trusted in a room together.”"—The tone of Lord 
Rosebery’s reference to Home-rule, we may remark in passing, 
certainly bears out Mr. Parnell’s opinion of the speaker as 
recorded in Mr. Barry O’Brien’s memoir.—At last, in the 
period of “profound political calm ” that was found to pre- 
vail some eighteen months ago, the scheme was finally realised. 
If we cannot agree with all that was said by Mr. Ure in 
proposing the health of the President of the Association, we 
readily admit that no living statesman makes a better after- 
dinner speech than Lord Rosebery. 


The formidable volume of London street traffic was 
strikingly illustrated in Sir John Wolfe Barry’s inaugural 
address delivered before the Society of Arts on Wednesday 
evening. He estimated that sixty millions had been spent on 
the construction and extension of railways within the Metro- 
politan area since 1858, and put the daily influx and efflux by 
railway alone between the suburbs and Central London at nine 
hundred and fifty thousand persons. To gain some notion of 
the amount of street traffic in urban London he had had obser- 
vations made, and found that the number of vehicles and 
passengers passing a given spot in four thoroughfares at 
a busy hour were as follows:—Cheapside: vehicles, 992; 
pedestrians, 6,358. The Strand: vehicles, 1,228; pedestrians, 
5,660. Piccadilly: vehicles, 1,497; pedestrians, 3,910. Totten- 
ham Court Road: vehicles, 661; pedestrians, 5,586. The 
police worked marvels in controlling the traffic, but it was 
becoming daily more and more unmanageable. To remedy 
the difficulty he contended that wide arterial improvements 
in the streets themselves were likely to be far more effective 
than additional railways, overground or underground. The 
latter only tended to add to the congestion of the streets. A 
scheme of new main thoroughfares of adequate width for 
present and future traffic should be laid down, and this 
should be realised as time and finance would permit. The 
lecture was an excellent analysis of the causes of the present 
congestion, but we should have liked to hear an estimate of 
the cost of the proposed alterations. 


We desire to draw attention to a weighty and important 
letter in our correspondence columns signed “ Catholicus,” 
a letter which suggests a scheme for the formation of the 
new Irish University. Without tying ourselves down to 
all the details of our correspondent’s scheme, we may say 
generally that it strikes us as a sound and reasonable pro- 
posal. Our only fear is that it goes too far in meeting 
Protestant and anti-sectarian criticisms, and so might not in 
the end be as ungrudgingly accepted by the Irish Roman 
Catholics as any scheme, to be successful, must be. Personally 
our sympathies are not with, but against, the ideals of the 
Irish Roman Catholics in regard to University education. 
We want, however, the Irish Roman Catholics to be given not 
what we or anybody else but what they think the best form of 
University. The object is not to found an ideal University, but 
to satisfy, and satisfy to the full, the demands of the Roman 
Catholics of Ireland in the matter of University education. 
The Protestants are perfectly satisfied with their great and 
justly renowned University,—+.c., Trinity College. We want 
the Roman Catholics to feel as fully satisfied in regard to 
their St. Patrick’s University. 


The Soudan Gazette published on Wednesday contains a 
long list of honours. Captain Kenna, Lieutenant de 
Montmorency, Private Byrne, all of the 2lst Lancers, and 
Captain Smyth, of the 2nd Dragoon Guards, get the Victoria 
Cross. Generals Gatacre, Hunter, aud Rundle are given the 
K.C.B., while Colonel Wingate and Slatin Pasha are made 
K.C.M.G. Colonel Macdonald (Brigadier-General in the 
Egyptian Army) is made an extra Aide-deCamp to the 
Queen. We cannot mention any more of the honours and 
promotions in detail, though they are, we believe, all well 
deserved, and will give very general satisfaction. The double 
knighthood for Slatin Pasha and for the man who worked 
so hard and so successfully to deliver him from captivity— 
Sir Francis Wingate—will create great interest among the 
thousands who have read “Fire and Sword in the Sudan.” 
Slatin Pasha’s return to Omdurman with a conquering army 
is one of the most picturesque events of the century, and finds, 
indeed, its only parallel in Baird’s entry into Seringapatam. 


Bank Rate, 4 per cent. 


New Consols (2?) were on Friday, 1103. ba 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


WHY NOT A BUFFER-STATE ON THE BAHR- 
EL-GHAZEL? 


HE public are too much inclined to believe that the 
chief difficulties with regard to France are settled 
or shortly to be settled. That belief, however, is not 
altogether justified. Though a great deal was accom- 
plished when the French agreed to evacuate Fashoda, 
and so leave the main stream of the Nile, the problem 
was by no means solved. The matters that remain 
over for settlement by negotiation are in reality hardly 
less serious, though less sensational in appearance, 
than the original point of debate,—the occupation of 
a post on the White Nile. Speaking generally, our 
statesmen have said—Mr. Chamberlain laid down the 
position in his speech on Tuesday—that we cannot 
agree to any solution that will not produce the evacuation 
by France of all places now held by her in the Valley of 
the Nile and in the former possession of Egypt. This 
is a clear, reasonable, and perfectly sound position to 
take up in principle, and one which is intelligible to the 
whole country. When, however, the principle has to be 
applied in practice in a country about which very little 
is known, it will be found that there is a certain 
amount of room for ambiguity, or, to put it in 
another way, for give and take. About the main 
stream of the Nile from the Lakes to the junction 
with the Bahr-el-Ghazel there can, of course, be no 
doubt. That must remain in our own hands at all costs. 
Again, as to the lower part of the Bahr-el-Ghazel—the 
great western affiuent of the Nile—there can be no 
compromise. The lower part of the Bahr-el-Ghazel 
must be in Anglo-Egyptian hands. It is when we 
get to the upper part of the Bahr-el-Ghazel Valley, 
which is made up of a number of smaller rivers 
and streams, that it becomes necessary to ask whether we 
ought or ought not to insist upon a precise, or if you will, 
pedantic, application of the principle that the whole 
Nile Valley must remain in our hands, That is, are we 
to insist that every part of the vast swampy district out 
of which are flowing waters which will one day reach the 
Nile shall be retained by England and Egypt? We do 
not put this question to prejudice the matter, nor do we 
mean to argue positively that we ought not in this way to 
insist on having the whole watershed. We see, indeed, 
many reasons for doing so. In the first place, we should by 
80 insisting adopt a clear geographical principle in regard to 
boundaries, and avoid the extreme difficulty of drawing an 
arbitrary and artificial frontier right across the upper waters 
of the Bahr-el-Ghazel. Again, by taking the watershed 
as the boundary we more or less keep to the tribal 
divisions, and do not cut the Shillooks and the Denkas 
intwo. That isa very important matter, for black tribes 
with two masters might be sources of great future diffi- 
culty and danger. There is, then, a great deal to be said in 
favour of our Government hardening its heart and insisting 
that the French shall leave, and we occupy, the whole of 
the Bahr-el-Ghazel watershed. 


It is quite possible that this might be the best, as it cer- 
tainly is the simplest, plan, and it may well be argued that it 
will be as easy to compel the French to do this as to make 
them agree to a more complicated scheme of compromise. 
Against this view it is, however, necessary to adduce the fact 
that France several years ago crossed the actual watershed 
from the Upper Ubanghi, and got upon the upper 
affluents of the Bahr-el-Ghazel, and that, therefore, it 
would be a considerable blow to French amour propre to 
see their flag superseded by ours and that of Egypt in 
these places. What, then, we have to consider is,—how 
can we get the French out of the Bahr-el-Ghazel 
with the minimum of injury to their amour propre ? 
The time-honoured plan in a dispute between two men 
about an object which is not per se very valuable, but 
which has become a matter of contention, is to give it to 
some third person. Would not that be possible in the 
present case? Why not give the Upper Babr-el-Ghazel 
to the Belgians of the Congo Free State? They might 
be made to act as a buffer-State between us and the 
French, and it would certainly be far easier for the 
French to evacuate posts in favour of the Belgians than 
in favour of the English. What should also tell in 





ical 
favour of the suggested scheme is that the Belgians leg 
than four years ago were in actual occupation of the 
upper portion of the Bahr-el-Ghazel. That Occupation 
we, as the guardians and protectors of Egypt, could not. 
of course, pass over, but we regularised it by granting . 
lease of the Bahr-el-Ghazel territory to the Congo Fres 
State. The French, however, went behind our backs 
and forced the Sovereign of the Congo State to give up all 
the leased territory with the exception of a small irregular 
triangle based on a line drawn from Lake Albert Nyanza to 
Lado. The Belgian forces were thereupon withdrawn from 
the Upper Bahr-el-Ghazel, and the posts once in their hands 
were subsequently occupied by the French. It might not 
now be advisable to restore the leases resorted to by Lord 
Rosebery in exactly identical terms, but we do not seg 
why they should not be revived in principle, in order to 
make things easier for both France and England, 
Again, arrangements might be made that French com. 
merce should reach the Nile without impediment. Then 
care must be taken to secure the Denkas and Shillooks 
from interference. Again, it would probably be best to 
make the leased territory end at Meshra-er-Rek, on the 
Bahr-el-Ghazel,—a frontier line being drawn thence to 
Lado as straight as the geographical accidents would 
permit. Lastly, it would be necessary to stipulate very 
strictly that no “ nibbling” at the territory of the buffer. 
State would be allowed. 

We are not greatly enamoured of amateur diplo. 
matists, especially when they are journalists, and it 
is therefore with considerable diffidence that we make 
the suggestions set forth above. It is quite possible that 
the idea has already occurred to those whose business it 
is to deal with these matters in detail, and that they 
have rejected it for good and sufficient reasons. On the 
other hand, it is also just possible that the notion of 
reviving Lord Rosebery’s plan of leasing the Bahr-el- 
Ghazel territories to the Belgians has not yet been con- 
sidered. If not, we suggest with all due respect that it is 
worth the attention of our diplomatists, and also of those 
of France. Events have certainly proved that Lord 
Rosebery showed great prescience, as well as great 
ingenuity, when he conceived and negotiated the original 
scheme. Had he been able to maintain his arrangement, 
the European situation would to-day be far less gloomy 
than it is. Lord Rosebery could not manage to maintain 
his lease, but at any rate he showed a statesman’s instinct 
in making it. If, happily, his design could be revived to 
settle the present difficulty, he would have the right 
to feel that a scheme which at first seemed only 
destined to bring him discredit had ended in doing the 
exact work it was intended to accomplish,—i.e., prevent a 
collision between France and England on the Upper Nile. 
Let us say in conclusion that we do not for a moment 
desire to insist on the details of the scheme we have set 
forth. They are set down chiefly by way of specific illus- 
tration. All that is essential in our suggestion is that 
the mother-thought of the Congo lease should be revived 
in order to make it easier for France to leave the Babr- 
el-Ghazel and to provide a buffer-State between her and 
us in Central Africa. 





FRANCE AND SPAIN. 


HE British public just now pays less attention to 
Spanish affairs than they deserve. It thinks the 
subject tiresome. It believes that the war with America 
is over, that Spain after a decent resistance will concede 
everything demanded of her, and that the question of the 
Philippines once settled everything will go on in the 
Peninsula very much as before. We are, we confess, of & 
different opinion. We think that apart altogether from 
the difficulty as to the Philippines, which is by no means 
over, and which interests many nations, there are three 
separate causes which will almost immediately compel 
Spanish statesmen to throw themselves so completely into 
the arms of France, that, to use the phrase of Louis xIV., 
“there will be no more Pyrenees,” a change which may 
affect all the States of Europe, and will profcundly affect 
the distribution of power in the Mediterranean. 

The first cause is the financial. With the Cuban Debt 
to provide for as well as its own, the Spanish Treasury 
will be heavily overweighted. Its managers cannot ever 
now provide for pressing obligations like the arrears ot 
pay to the Cuban troops; they are borrowing money 
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almost incessantly to meet the monthly expenditure; and 


they owe to the National Bank, as well as to Paris, sums 
which, if a fatal crash is to be avoided, must be got to- 

ether. They cannot reduce the Army without releasing 
= elements of disorder; they must restore the Navy to 
something like strength ; and they cannot, as the Turkish 
Government sometimes does, leave the civil administra- 
tion to pay itself the best way it can. If the Monarchy 
repudiates or scales the Debt it runs the risk of insurrec- 
tion, while it will alienate all the financiers, from whom it 
still hopes for aid sufficient at all events to postpone the 
evil day. The Monarchy will, we believe, for its own sake 
wake every effort to be honest ; and must therefore either 
increase and reform taxation, a most dangerous enterprise 
in such a country, or seek abroad a large and continuous 
assistance, Which can only come from France. The second 
alternative being the easier will, we cannot doubt, be the 
one adopted. France is rich enough to yield it, but will 
only yield it if her Government approves, and her Govern- 
ment will only approve if it obtains a control which for 
political purposes will erase the Pyrenees. France, if she 
is to support Spain through its time of trial, will claim 
her as a dependent ally, will dispose of her resources, and 
will insist that those resources be managed by Frenchmen, 
or Spaniards instructed by Frenchmen, so that French 

easants may not fear to be deprived of their dividends. 
Control of that kind under the conditions of our modern 
world is very like annexation, and will undoubtedly 
attract the attention of all Europe, which for two hundred 
years has always watched with jealousy any prospect of 
union between France and the great Southern peninsula 
with its magnificent resources. 

(2) It is quite possible that recourse to France may be 
precipitated in another way. The great parties into 
which Spain is divided are waiting for the signature of 
the American Treaty, but the moment that is arranged, 
and Seflor Sagasta retires from the Premiership, the 
struggle between the Monarchists, the Carlists, the 
Liberals, and the Socialists will break out in a very deter- 
mined form. The Army, as a unit, may decide for either 
of the first three parties, and then the one it decides for 
will triumph, only to be confronted with the financial 
difficulty; but the Army may also divide, with an 
imminent danger of creating anarchy, amidst which one 
party or the other is certain to ask for help from France. 
France, moved by the financial consideration already 
pointed out, by ambition, and by the tradition of cen- 
turies, which makes of influence in Spain one of her per- 
manent objects, can hardly refuse interference, and if she 
interferes strongly for any party, must continue the in- 
terference to keep that party in possession of power. 
French statesmen will not make the mistake of Nicholas I. 
when he saved the Hapsburgs in expectation of their 
gratitude, but will claim in payment of their services 
either provinces or control. 

(3) Provinces? That is impossible. Is it? Quite 
impossible, we should say, if Spain is the homogeneous 
country she appeared to be during the war against 
Napoleon ; but there are people who deny that, and hold 
that there is a dangerous cleavage of sentiment between 
Northern and Southern Spain. The North is industrial, 
modern, sceptical; the South, agricultural, medieval, and 
in sentiment, at all events, clerical or religious. The 
South, it is said, dislikes the North, as Englishmen once 
disliked Scotchmen; while the North is enraged by its 
political position, which it sometimes defines as that of 
the milch-cow of Southern Spain, paying all the taxes and 
earning all the wealth of the Peninsula in order that a 
Government which it does not appoint may expend them 
in holding its provinces together. It is quite possible that 
this discontent is exaggerated, as it has often been in 
other countries, being an expression, in fact, of mercantile, 
and not of popular, feeling; but it is certain that jealousy 

of the South is one element in the strength of Carlism, 
and that there are men in North Spain who think that if 
Vatalonia and Biscay were Republics under a French 
protectorate that position would have very great economic 
compensations. North Spain, they believe, under the 
shadow of France would be one of the richest, and there- 
fore, in their judgment, happiest, countries in the world. 
Already they are petitioning for a Constitution which 
would make of Spain a Federal kingdom, and claiming 
for their provinces an independent right of controlling 
commerce, The “ Regions,” ask the Catalonians, “ shall 





enjoy complete administrative decentralisation. They shall 
be enabled to establish an economic convention; to found 
institutes for technical education adapted to local needs ; 
to undertake the public works necessary for the speedy 
development of the public wealth; and they shall have 
the option of maintaining, or modifying, local dues.” 


And, finally, consider the position of France and the 
temperament of her people, so restless whenever they 
think themselves deprived of their due measure of glory 
and ascendency in the counsels of the world. Fettered 
on the German side, resisted, as they fancy, on the English 
side, unable to quarrel with Germany till Russia is 
ready, or with England until the Fleet has been re- 
organised, it is at least not unnatural that her states- 
men should, as t' 2ir predecessors have done for centuries, 
look southwards for an outlet to their energies and a 
gratification to their ambition. Italy sleeps uneasily 
under the protection of the Triple Alliance, and cannot 
at present be attacked; but may not opportunities offer 
themselves in Spain? Spain is separated from the rest 
of the world by France. There is always in Spain a 
strong party which admires French civilisation, is en- 
riched by French commerce, and would as soon be French 
as Spanish in legislation and social development. Above 
all, Spain is one of the richest countries in the world in 
natural resources, could hold pleasantly thirty millions of 
people and has barely seventeen, and appears to be—we 
do not say, with her history before us, she actually is— 
far weaker for defence than France. If those facts do 
not constitute a temptation to French statesmen, disposing 
as they do of two millions of soldiers, we have read 
European history in vain. The policy which attracted 
both the Bourbons and Napoleon must have its root in 
some permanent facts, and those facts seem to us just 
now to be unusually in evidence. 





FRENCH DIPLOMACY. 


ERHAPS the most curious incident in the whole 
Fashoda controversy was the feeling expressed in 2 

great many quarters in France as to what should be the 
future trend of French diplomacy. ‘You have got the 
better of us in Fashoda,’ said in effect a large section of 
the Parisian Press, ‘ but remember that in the future you 
will find the diplomacy of France solidly against you. 
Henceforth France will oppose you and hamper you 
wherever possible, and instead of, as formerly, a Power 
anxious not to be unduly hostile, you will find persistent 
friction. You will then realise how dearly the evacuation 
of Fashoda has been purchased.’ At first sight such a 
threat seemed, no doubt, very serious. France is so great 
a Power that the notion of her persistent animosity on all 
points could not be regarded as anything but extremely 
disagreeable. Yet, in spite of this, those who knew most of 
our relations with France, of her action towards us during 
recent years, and of her capacities and opportunities for 
hostility, regarded these threats with the most perfect 
equanimity. And for a very good reason. France has 
acted with such persistent, deliberate, and detailed 
hostility towards us during the last ten or fifteen years 
that it is simply impossible for her to increase her hostility 
without actual war. France cannot play the card of 
doing usa bad turn wherever possible because she has 
played it already. That we have good warrant for this 
statement is shown by the cool and temperate, but 
none the less impressive, speech of Sir Edward Grey, 
and by the more plain-spoken words of Mr. Chamber- 
lain. Sir Edward Grey, no doubt, rather inferred 
than drew his conclusion, but Mr. Chamberlain was quite 
specific. He showed how in Egypt, in Newfoundland, in 
West Africa, in Siam, in Madagascar, in China, in Abys- 
sinia, in South Africa, France has worked against us. 
It would not, of course, be fair to complain because 
France has not been actively friendly. Very likely we 
could not expect that from France since she considers her- 
self our rival in so many places. But it is not of any 
want of active support and help that we complain. What 
English diplomatists have found all the world over is 
active hostility—a hostility such as, for example, has 
never been shown by France towards Germany. When- 
ever any new international question arises we may be 
sure of French opposition, no matter whether the subject 
concerrs her or not. When our statesmen bev to con- 
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sider a new departure they never dare say : ‘ Well, French 
interests are not in the least involved, and so we need not 
consider French action either way.’ Instead, they have to 
say : ‘Though France has no real claim to interfere in any 
way, we must ask whether there is any loophole for French 
objection and French opposition, because if there is France 
is quite certain to employ it,—not to help herself, but 
to injure us. Whenever she can get her knife into us 
diplomatically she will.’ Mr. Chamberlain quoted from the 
Matin a passage in which a far-seeing French publicist fully 
admits the accuracy of this view of recent French diplomacy. 
“We (the French),” says the Matin, “have inaugurated the 
we of playing tricks on Great Britain,—a policy which 

ad no definite object and which was bound to turn out 
badly. We now find ourselves confronted by a people 
who have at last been exasperated by the continual pin- 
pricks which we have given them.” Mr. Chamberlain’s 
comment is also worth quoting :—“I venture to say that 
that is absolutely true. In our sincere desire for peace 
successive British Governments have borne more from the 
French Government than any other great nation would 
have tolerated. We have been taunted with our conces- 
sions, and there has grown up a feeling that the spirit of 
conciliation by which successive Governments have been 
governed is a spirit of pusillanimity and of fear, and it 
has been actually alleged that British statesmen will 
yield anything to pressure.” It is clear, then, that we 
have nothing to fear from French threats of hostility in 
the future. Diplomatic hostility at every point from 
France merely means the status quo. That is a fact about 
which there must be no mistake. 


That good may very possibly come from the open 
acknowledgment of French animosity is, we think, not 
improbable. In the first place, it may produce a certain 
effect upon French public opinion. We agree with the 
able Paris correspondent of the Daily News in thinking 
that the French people have not hitherto realised the 
policy of exasperation pursued towards England by suc- 
cessive French Governments. When, or rather if, they 
do realise it, it is by no means impossible that they may 
see how mischi¢vous and injurious to their own true 
interests has been the course of French diplomacy. In 
any case, the true attitude of the French Foreign Office 
has become manifest to the British people; and they 
may be relied on in the future to insist that it shall be 
met with open eyes, and not with the pretence that all is 
well between the two nations. Our leading statesmen 
‘and diplomatists on both sides are above all things 
anxious for peace. They deem it, and, as we think, 
rightly deem it, their main business to keep the peace 
and prevent, as they are apt to put it, a war about a 
lobster or a swamp. Hence they have hitherto done 
their best to conceal the persistent hostility of France 
towards England. As far as possible, it has been ignored 
in private, and before the public every effort has been 
made to prevent the idea growing up that France may 
always be relied on to do her best to oppose us. Up 
to a certain point this desire to throw a veil over French 
hostility was, we hold, justified. Now, however, con- 
cealment of the true position is no longer possible, and 
the public is face to face with the fact of French hostility. 
Under these circumstances, it will be well for our states- 
men to make France realise that if she means to continue 
her policy of hostility wherever possible, we shall copy 
her methods, and that instead of trying to smooth over 
difficulties in order to oblige her, as in Siam, in 
Madagascar, and in Tunis, we shall do the very reverse. 
Up till now our policy has been: ‘France wants this 
very much: it will not hurt us for her to have it: by all 
means then satisfy her in the matter.’ In future it must 
be: ‘Until France changes her attitude towards us, do 
nothing to gratify her, and maintain every difficulty in her 
path.’ For example, under our former policy we gave up 
our perpetual treaty of commerce with Tunis because 
France so ardently desired us to do so. Now we should 
maintain suchatreaty, not forits intrinsic merits, but simply 
te show France that we too can play the game of general 
opposition. It is, weneed not say, most deeply to be regretted 
that we shall have to adopt that policy towards France, 
but unless France changes her attitude we have no choice. 
We have tried the plan of concessions, and it has brought 
us to the verge of war. If France had not been possessed 
of the notion that we always gave way, is it conceivable 
that she would have first torn up the Coneo Convention 





and then deliberately planned an expedition to enter the 
Nile Valley? Our desire to make concessions wherever 
possible has acted positively as an incentive to French 
aggression. Amiability has failed to get us French friend. 
ship; let us see whether a stern and uncompromising atti. 
tude towards France will not be more productive of a good 
understanding. If France had been even moderately 
friendly towards us during the past ten years, her threat 
of animosity would have been a most serious one. As it 
is, it can have no terrors whatever for the British people, 





“ THE FUTURE OF CONSCRIPTION. 


HE system of conscription, which is the bed-rock of 
all methods of government on the Continent, and 
which many observers think will last for ever, is exposed 
to two certainly serious dangers, besides one which jg 
more vague. One of the two is the dislike entertained 
for it by the mass of the populations. Owing, in part, to 
the gradual lowering of the term of service, which makes 
effective drill more difficult, and drill-masters therefore 
more severe; partly to the new sense that discipline 
means victory ; and partly to the excessive care, not to say 
meanness, with which outlay on the individual soldier is 
controlled, life in the barracks has become for the con- 
scripts in all countries a kind of purgatory which they 
hate, even when they acknowledge in after years that it 
taught them a good deal. It is, in fact, a rough school 
even for the conscript who is popular with his instructors, 
and for the man who is unpopular it is a sort of hell. 
The Governments, who are quite sensible of the evil, try 
hard to correct it; but they cannot pay enough to keep 
non-commissioned officers into middle life, and they think 
themselves obliged to make discipline irresistible; while 
many Officers, sure at once of non-resistance and of a 
perpetual supply of men, develop into tyrants. The 
German Emperor has just confirmed a sentence of three 
years’ imprisonment upon an officer of the first rank in 
the way of social standing for actually killing a sergeant 
whom he considered a little too “ cheeky” in his replies. 
Some writers deny the unpopularity of the system; but 
in France, in Italy, in Germany, and in Austria, its 
abolition is an article of faith with all Social Democrats, 
who at least try to express the popular view; and 
in all Continental countries except France the main im- 
petus to the stream of emigration is the desire to escape 
conscription, and the first attraction of the United States 
is that military service does not exist there. If the Radical 
party ever dominates the Parliaments of the Continent it 
will, we believe, make a combined effort either to abolish 
conscription altogether, or so to relax its conditions that 
they will become insensibly transformed into something 
not unlike the English system of enlistment and training 
for the Militia; and if the Governments resort to force 
they may find their weapon break in their hands. We do 
not believe in mutiny, which always seems to the soldier a 
kind of irreligion; but we do believe that passivity may 
be displayed on crucial occasions, the men becoming 
wilfully inefficient through discontent and antipathy 
to the special service. Let the German Emperor say what 
he pleases, shooting one’s father or brother is not enjoy- 
able. The immense spread of education, and its cumula- 
tive effect as generation after generation becomes educated, 
must modify, and modify seriously, the minds of all soldiers 
who are not volunteers. 


The second danger is so vague that we should not 
allude to it if it were not mentioned by so many experts. 
This is the danger that the huge mass of a modern army, 
which overtaxes all but exceptional intellects among the 
Generals, may prove a great source of weakness. It isa 
terrible business to feed, water, and supply with missiles an 
army of a quarter of a million of men scattered over twenty 
square miles, liable if beaten at one point to think itself 
defeated at all. A small army, highly organised, beauti- 
fully armed, exceedingly mobile, and with a new adrott- 
ness in using the skill of engineers, may prove a more 
flexible weapon, and as dangerous to huge masses 10 
uniform as trained soldiers are to an armed crowd. It 
that should ever prove to be the case, and Generals learn 
to rely upon corps d’élite alone, men must be picked, to 
pick the best they must be paid, and to organise a highly 
disciplined, paid, and comfortable Guard in the centre 0 
a mass of unpaid, half-drilled, and discredited conscripts 
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gould overtax the mental resources of a Wallenstein. We 
doubt ourselves if this danger is very great, believing that 
the excessive dislike of the majority of soldiers to be 

eatly outnumbered will keep armies large ; but we know 
that more competent judges than ourselves hold that it 
exists, and that a small army might prove itself in land 
warfare to be what a vessel like the ‘ Polyphemus’ may 
conceivably show itself to be in a naval engagement. It 
may crush a superior enemy by force of build and im- 
pact. After all, even if there are millions on foot, a corps 
Varmée can only have at a definite moment a corps d’armée 
to meet and crush. 


The third danger, though little noticed in the Press, is 
the most serious of all. It is quite possible that, as time 
goes on, @ symptom already perceptible in more countries 
than one may become of importance in the eyes of State 
doctors. The Governments may learn to detest conscrip- 
tion. The acute civilians who rise to the top in Republics 
and limited Monarchies, and the Princes who are born at the 
top in hereditary autocracies, alike desire to rule accord- 
ing to their own views and perception of what is wise, and 
they find themselves more and more hampered by an 
occult power, which they know, if a struggle ever comes, 
will be irresistible, and which in views and objects is not 
identical with themselves. The huge mass of a modern 
conscript army develops a huge professional class which 
does not after its service go back into the cottages, 
but stays on till sixty or sixty-five, and becomes 
a close and highly separate caste. That caste has 
its own ideas as to the way a country should be 
governed, as to the foreign policy that should be pursued, 
as to the proportion of the taxes which should be expended 
upon the weapon it loves. It has, in fact, a body 
of opinions different from those of its rulers and of the 
country at large, and it resents any action seriously at 
variance with that aggregate decision. Individually most 
obedient, it has as a collective force impulses of dis- 
obedience which come to nothing mainly because, unless 
very strongly moved, the Governments of the Continent 
give way. Each Army knows how to make its opinion 
manifest to those who control the State, and each expects 
at least some attention to its views. “The Army thinks” 
isan expression of very serious import when it is whis- 
pered in Continental Cabinets, and we have a suspicion 
that the thought of the Army is sometimes widely 
different from that of those who rule, and that the latter 
often reflect, and sometimes inquire, whether the men and 
the officers are thinking exactly alike. We are all at this 
moment watching the process as it goes on in France, and 
though in the regal countries the rulers have one con- 
spicuous advantage, and the Army, “ the Great Silent One,” 
keeps silence more rigidly, we are not sure that even 
autocrats are perfectly content. They have the defence 
of the special loyalty which each officer feels for the 
person of his Sovereign, but they know none the less 
that there is a professional opinion to which they 
must defer, at the risk of a great weakening of the Royal, 
authority. There are Generals to whom they must not 
entrust armies, policies, especially in foreign affairs, which’ 
they must not pursue, internal reforms on which it will 
be better for them not to experiment. Those “ influences ” 
gall Sovereigns, who at heart believe that armies exist 
for them, who sometimes fret, like their Ministers, under 
military expenditure, and who ask themselves, with an 
emotion which has in it anger as well as amazement, 
whether the example of the French could by any possi- 
bility spread. If it could their own authority would be 
seriously curtailed, and it is not certain that it could not, 
especially if a King turned out a reforming civilian 
intent on changes which to the Army, as a profession, 
Were repugnant or offensive. A King with a faint 
Impatience of militarism in his heart will not like to see 
his Army grow too gigantic, and may by reducing still 
further the term of service diminish its size, and there- 
fore, in a degree, its preponderant weight in the State. 
He would have no resistance from his people, and even 
the Army might be passive, for mighty as the corporation 
of officers is, it could not resist both its Sovereign and its 
men. An immense majority of officers in Russia must 
have resented the abolition of serfage, but they were 

powerless, for the Czar was against them and their men 
Were serfs’ sons, 

We Suppose the Czar’s Rescript will not have much 
effect in this generation, for Europe is racked with 


jealousies about the partition of the dark lands, which it 
is supposed involves future safety against social uprisings ; 
but as all Sovereigns are not soldiers, the attempt may 
be renewed in another form. War, being founded on 
human nature, will probably always continue; but it is 
possible to conceive, if the Governments for various 
reasons were fairly willing, of making a general limitation 
of the conscription part of the public law of Europe. It 
might, for example, be reduced to its old level, or reduced 
to a fixed percentage on the population. That is regarded 
as impossible unless the English Fleet were limited too; 
but England is not likely to descend on the Continent ; if 
she did, she has a very small Army, and when Govern- 
ments and peoples are in accord the impossible is apt to 
be found practically easy. The peoples, it should be 
observed, though suspicious and perhaps liable to panics, 
would be strongly attracted by any limitation of con- 
scription, and would certainly not resist strongly a 
Government which proposed it. To expect an immediate 
result would be too sanguine, but we are convinced that 
the system of compelling all the young to pass through 
barracks, and hiring tens of thousands of the educated to 
drill and train them, is becoming most unpopular with 
the multitude, and has lost something of its favour even 
with the rulers of great military States. 





THE LIPPE-DETMOLD INCIDENT. 


T is hard to conceive anything smaller either in itself 

or in its immediate consequences than the Lippe- 
Detmold incident. By itself, indeed, it hardly rises to 
the dignity of an incident. The Regent of the Prin. 
cipality and the German Emperor have differed about the 
title which properly belongs to the Regent’s children. 
The Regent has expressed his dissatisfaction with the 
Emperor’s decision, and the Emperor has told the Regent 
not to address him in this way in future. This is all 
that has happened, and it is about as trifling a controversy 
as is often met with even in the Royal class. It would 
call for no comment were it not that incidents quite 
as insignificant have sometimes been looked back to as 
marking the first step in a new political departure. It 
would be the very height of rashness to predict that this 
will happen in the present instance. But the controversy 
has already evoked some feeling not in Germany only, but 
in Prussia. The Emperor has probably forgotten that he 
is the Sovereign of a Federal Empire, and that the very 
root-idea of a Federal Empire is that each of the sub- 
ordinate Sovereigns has his recognised place in the 
Imperial system. There is no need to be a parti- 
cularist to see how important it is that the Em- 
peror should keep this fact steadily before his eyes. 
It is the most natural thing in the world for him 
to forget it. All Europe, indeed, is continually helping him 
to forget it. To the Sovereigns and the people of other 
countries the German Government means the Emperor 
and Germany means the Emperor’s dominions. Prussia 
has become to us but a name in history. What was once 
Prussia is now Germany. We know, of course, that this 
is a wrong presentation of the facts. We know that there 
are German Sovereigns beside the Emperor, and German 
territories beside Prussia. But though we know these 
things we find it hard to keep them in mind, or rather, we 
have no possible reason for keeping them in mind. For 
all ordinary and practical purposes the Emperor does 
stand for Germany, and it would be mere pedantry to 
deny this. But though Europe may ignore every- 
thing in Germany except the Emperor, it is not prudent 
for the Emperor to ignore everything in Germany 
except himself. It is natural that he should do this, 
but all the same he would be better advised if he 
remembered on every occasion the special conditions of 
his power. His authority over Germany is not identical 
with his authority over Prussia, his position as Emperor 
is not identical with his position as King. His telegram 
tothe Regent of Lippe-Detmold shows that there are times 
and moods in which he forgets these limitations, or, as he 
himself perhaps would prefer to say, rises above them. 
In so far as he does so in mere forgetfulness or confusion 
of thought, it is of no moment; but if he came to hold the 
same theories of his Imperial authority as he does of his 
Royal authority, and to regard Germany as the patrimony 





of the Hohenzollerns, it might have serious consequences. 
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Federal government in all its forms is an instrument of 
extreme delicacy, and William II. is not quite the man to 
handle instruments of this character. 


From this point of view, the extracts from the German 
newspapers which the Berlin correspondent of the Times 
gave on Wednesday have a certain importance,—greater 
importance, indeed, than anything in the incident itself. 
Two of them are from Munich journals. To Bavarians a 
dispute between the Emperor and the Regent of Lippe- 
Detmold may reasonably wear a different aspect from that 
which it wears to us. The Regent equally with the Emperor 
is “a Sovereign of the German Confederation.” He too has 
his sovereign rights, which do not change their character 
because the person who infringes them is the Emperor. 
The treatment which the Regent has experienced may be 
meted out to other German Sovereigns, with the inevitable 
result of breeding dissatisfaction in the Federal Council. 
The Emperor has shown an amount of irritation far in 
excess of the merits of the case, and the “moral 
prestige of our greatest Federal State has become 
exposed to suspicion.” These newspapers see that what 
has happened to the Regent of Lippe-Detmold is just 
as likely to happen to any other German Sovereign. 
Lippe-Detmold is a very small Principality, but down to 
the proclamation of the German Empire it was an inde- 
pendent Principality, and in that character its rights were 
the same in kind as those of Bavaria or Baden or Saxony. 
Whatever rights these retain in their Federal character 
are shared by Lippe-Detmold, and an attack made on 
them is equally an attack on the rights of the greater 
States. Nor is it only in the smaller States of the 
Federation that the Emperor’s action has given offence. 
There is a section of the Prussian people which shares 
the irritation of the South Germans. The tie in this case 
is mainly one of religion. The Centre is a German rather 
than a Prussian party, and it has no wish to see the 
rights of its Southern allies interfered with. The 


Kélnische Volkszeitung is quite as anxious to point the 
moral of the Lippe-Detmold incident as any Bavarian 


journal can be. ‘‘ What happens to-day,” it says, “to 
the Regent of little Lippe can happen to-morrow to the 
Prince-Regent of Bavaria, or to the Kings of Saxony and 
Wiirtemberg.” It recalls with satisfaction the declaration 
made at Moscow at the time of the Czar’s coronation by 
Prince Louis of Bavaria, that “the German Sovereigns 
were not vassals but allies of the Emperor,” and 
insists that the national interest and the interest 
of the Federated Sovereigns alike demand that 
this relationship should remain as it is, and these 
Mederated Sovereigns should “ resolutely resist every 
attempt to effect an alteration.” If they fail in this 
duty and let Lippe go to the wall, they will certainly 
discover that “after the little ones it will be the turn of 
the big ones.” 


These are bold werds to come from a Prussian journal, 
for the weight of the Emperor’s displeasure is not always 
very nicely proportioned to the gravity of the offence,— 
and the Kélnische Volkszeitung may prove this to its cost. 
But this very circumstance is an indication that the 
Emperor’s action, slight as it is in itself, has created a 
large amount of dissatisfaction in Germany. That is a 
feeling, no doubt, which, considering the relative strength 
»€ Prussia and her allies, cannot have any present con- 
sequences. But if the sentiment were to grow it might 
hereafter make the government of the Empire decidedly 
more difficult than it has yet been. It is sometimes very 
convenient to the German Government to fall back upon 
the Federal Council. Itis an Upper House of remarkable 
dignity and authority, and occasions may easily arise when 
it will serve as an invaluable breakwater against the 
assaults of the popular party in the Reichsrath. But 
the Federal Council is composed of the representatives 
of the Federal Sovereigns, and if the Emperor alienates 
his “allies” he may find at some critical juncture that 
he cannot depend on their support in the Federal 
Souncil. He may be strong enough to dispense with 
assistance of this kind, but it is also on the cards that 
che loss of it may, at one time or another, make it 
lifficult, if not impossible, for him to resist the pressure of 
Parliament. Such speculations as these rest on the very 
slenderest of foundations, but horoscopes as improbable 
+iave sometimes, if rarely, been realised. 








——— 


THE FINANCIERS IN POLITICS. 


i =—_ is a very curious and not very creditable stor 

which Madame Adam and M. de Blowitz betwen 
them tell of M. Hanotaux’s transaction with the Czar in 
the matter of the Turkish Debt. When Nicholas Il 
visited Paris, and all France flung itself at his feet, 
he of course expected that advantage would be taken 
of his presence to solidify and define the Franco-Russian 
Alliance, but he found M. Hanotaux preoccupied with 
another and smaller matter, the affairs of the Otto. 
man bondholders. The Russians fight shy of Turkish 
bonds ; the Russian Government had never acknowledged 
the Debt, and there were reasons, connected with the 
indemnity still due to Russia, why it never should. The 
future inheritor of Turkey is, however, believed on the 
Continent to be Russia, and the bondholders were most 
anxious that the Russian Government should formally 
recognise the Turkish Debt. Acting, there can be no 
doubt, under pressure from them, the French Foreign 
Minister pressed the Czar to appoint a representative on 
the European Commission of the Turkish Debt, thus 
recognising it in the most emphatic way. The Czar 
did not know much about the matter, and did not like 
the request, but as M. Hanotaux persisted, he passed his 
word that there should be a Russian Commissioner, 
M. de Witte, the head of the Russian Treasury, said to 
be the ablest and one of the richest men in St. Petersburg, 
was greatly annoyed, and even remarked that Russia, 
holding no Turkish stock, would have to buy some to 
qualify herself to interfere; but the Imperial word could 
not be withdrawn, pressure was put on in Constantinople 
in the regular way, and though no Russian Commissioner 
was appointed, Turkey was informed that Russia would 
rigorously insist on the payment of the Debt, to the great 
glee and gratification of all Ottoman bondholders, who 
saw themselves made the petted protégés of all Europe, 
which, though it did not guarantee their rubbishy paper, 
did agree to manage many Turkish revenues in their 
interest. 


Nobody, we suppose, doubts that the “ pressure” on 
M. Hanotaux was really exercised by great financiers 
holding large blocks of Turkish stock, and it becomes a 
question of some political interest to ascertain whence 
their influence is derived. They certainly do not buy 
Ministers in the great Courts, M. Hanotaux in particular 
being quite beyond suspicion of that kind; and how do 
they contrive to alarm them, as it is evident they do? 
With poor Courts the thing is explicable enough. Such 
Courts are always wanting money, or expecting to want 
money, or fearing that if certain contingencies occur they 
will want money, suddenly and in large sums, and as they 
cannot drain their banks without creating crises, they 
must keep on good terms with the great financiers, who 
not only want favours sometimes, but regarding them- 
selves as Princes of a kind, are very apt to resent refusals. 
France, however, is rich, the Government has always the 
Bank of France at its back, one of the mightiest of 
financial corporations, and its statesmen might, one would 
think, decline very coolly even to consider any question 
not strictly national. What is the most mammoth-like 
millionaire to the man who can ask France for her 
savings and never fear a refusal? They yield, neverthe- 
less, pretty often, and we suppose the truth is that the 
financiers are more necessary to the Treasury than appears ; 
that they have immense influence in the Chambers and 
the Press, being mortgagees of all ‘‘concessions” ; and that, 
remembering the volcanic character of French politics, 
statesmen do not like to offend men who in the hour ol 
crisis could make revolution at least possible. It was 
always said that had M. Laflitte been Royalist or 
Republican “the glorious days of July” would have 
had a very different ending, and the history of Europe 
would have taken another direction. 


“The financiers” are, in fact, a great force in Europe, 
and one not likely to diminish, and it is interesting to 
think out the character of the influence they must exercise. 
We suppose it must be, as a rule, an influence favourable 
to peace. That was not the case in 1860, when they had 
made up their minds that Austria would win; but as 4 
rule they can hardly wish for disturbance, which if it con- 
tinues inevitably lowers the value of all paper securities. 
No doubt loan-mongering pays splendidly, but it would 
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wars were very long, or if States were often left 
after a war in the present position of Spain. The per- 
manent interest of the money dealers, particularly since 
industrial undertakings, railway schemes, and concessions 
assumed such vast proportions, must be peace, and that 
is to be remembered to their credit. On the other hand, 
though an individual financier may be a patriot or a 
hilanthropist, the “ interest ” as a whole must always be 
on the side of the profitable rather than the right, and 
must sway slightly against the only two Powers that are 
independent of monetary pressure,—England and America. 
Nobody in London or Washington can say that he will 
be attended to, or there shall be a financial crisis, and 
that fact, when immense pecuniary interests are at 
stake, must create in the class a certain distaste both for 
Great Britain and America. Then the financiers, as a 
pody, not only lend money, but invest and deal in it, 
and hold great sums in stocks which while they can be 
kept going return large dividends, and if they collapse 
involve great losses to the holders. The temptation to 
hold stocks which the world thinks rubbish, but which 
you know to be protected by international arrangements, 
must be very great indeed; and the financiers, therefore, 
are apt to make a sturdy effort to prop up States which, 
like Turkey or Spain or Portugal, had much better be 
left to the fate they have, in the course of centuries of 
misgovernment, brought upon themselves. The Turkish 
Debt now, for example, in a certain degree prevents 
Armenians from being emancipated, because if Russia 
marched into Armenia, as she ought to do, the Turkish 
Debt would be endangered; and Russia, over-persuaded 
by M. Hanotaux, who was egged on by financiers, has in 
a sense promised that Turkish interest shall be paid. 
That is hard on Armenians, who are in fact slaughtered 
and plundered at discretion in order that Ottoman bonds 
may not fall, to the inconvenience of great Parisian 
“houses.” On the other hand, there is no doubt that the 
financiers help to protect British ascendency in Egypt, 
because if it ended, they and their clients would lose at 
once five-and-twenty per cent. of their stake in Egyptian 
bonds, and might, if a native rule were inaugurated, 
especially a rule depending on support from Constanti- 
nople, lose the whole. 


We have said that the influence of financiers must 
be favourable to peace, but we sometimes wonder 
whether the immense complexity which begins to mark 
modern international relations tends to good and 
peace, or evil and war. It should tend to good 
and peace, for it leaves the control of international 
affairs more and more in the hands of experts who alone 
understand their endless ramifications; but we do not 
feel sure that it does so tend. The experts are often con- 
trolled, as M. Hanotaux in this instance clearly was, by 
unsuspected influences, which need not be always as 
honest as M. de Blowitz says was this time the case; and 
as regards peace, there is the vote of the peoples to be 
consMlered too. They rule in the end in spite of every- 
body, and if they who rule are profoundly and necessarily 
ignorant of the forces they are ordering to move, there 
will occasionally be great disasters, or at all events great 
explosions. A thief in a china-shop is a nuisance to the 
dealer in hardware, but if one cares for the china itself he 
1s not half such a nuisance asa bull. M. de Blowitz may 
find before he dies that M. Hanotaux in so anxiously 
protecting Turkish bondholders helped to prepare a 
catastrophe amidst which the Turkish peoples will profit, 
and not their very astute and slightly unscrupulous public 
creditors, 


not pay if 








MR. HOOLEY AND HIS BARONETCY. 


HE distribution of honours, as Mr. Gladstone once had 

to say with a certain roughness, belongs exclusively, like 

the distribution of bishoprics, to the head of her Majesty’s 
Government, and becomes to him an increasing difficulty and 
trouble. It is not only that the pressure for honours becomes 
more severe with the increase of the Empire, every English- 
man who makes a success anywhere expecting to find it 
acknowledged by the gift of a title, but there are new compli- 
cations arising from a new relation between titles and wealth. 
For centuries it has been a kind of custom that the possession 
of an exceptionally large landed estate entitled its possessor, 


if in any way a distinguished, or even active, person, to be 





admitted to the honours of the Peerage. Ifa man acquired 
many manors in any way, by success in civil war, or by ob- 
taining grants, or by marrying a great heiress, or even by 
purchase, he became visibly important in the community, 
and the Crown acknowledged his importance by granting 
him an hereditary distinction. If he performed services, so 
much the better; but if he did not perform them, the posses- 
sion of land implied power, and the power was openly recog- 
nised in that way. So regular did the system at last become, 
that Pitt said he thought every man with £10,000 a year in 
land—the equivalent of £30,000 a year to-day—ought to be 
made a Peer, ought, that is, to be admitted for ever into that 
system of graded “influences” by which England was in his. 
time governed. Even now, though land has lost much of its 
value as a possession, and a great landlord can no longer 
nominate Members of Parliament, we doubt if the tradition 
has wholly died away, and believe that a man of good character. 
who owned fifty thousand acres and made a few speeches on 
the side of the Ministry of the day would be considered, as a 
“great commoner,” to have a claim to a peerage. The transfer 
of power to personalty has only extended the list of the 
“deserving”; and a great capitalist, merchant, financier, 
contractor, or even speculator, is considered entitled to ask 
for hereditary honour, the only difference being that, as per- 
sonalty makes to itself wings with great ease, the Crown 
likes to wait a generation and see the wealth solidify. The 
son of a man with two millions, if he can do anything at all 
which can by any stretch of imagination be called service, is 
pretty sure of a peerage if he wishes for one; and the only 
severe comments passed on his elevation will come from the 
men of ancient family. Even they will only be bitter in 
words, the unexpressed idea being that while the old rewards 
continue to attract the new men, the ancient order of things, 
and especially the graded hierarchy of society, will remain 
secure. The claim of wealth is, in fact, admitted as a form 
of power, though perhaps not quite so fully as it was by 
Charles V., who made of his bankers, the Faggers, sovereign 
Princes, a position they still retain so fully that one of them 
in this generation claimed exemption from a law directing 
the expulsion of the Jesuits on the ground that, as Prince, 
he was above law, and had his claim allowed. 


Wealth is a tangible fact, and usually a visible one, which 
need not puzzle a Premier much, but of late years acomplication 
has arisen, custom and opinion alike deciding that certain uses 
of wealth constitute a title to honour. To serve the State has 
always been a claim, to serve the community is to serve the 
State, and what service can be in peace-times so direct and 
unmistakable as to part with a great sum for a philanthropic, 
or an educational, or a scientific object? The newspapers, 
especially the Radical newspapers, acknowledge that claim 
eagerly, as a sort of set-off against the monopoly otherwise 
belonging to the public service, and the Premier of the day, 
though he may smile to himself, sardonically or genially, 
according to temperament, usually finds it convenient, and 
even pleasant, to admit it. He does not, it is true, often 
grant peerages as areward for munificence; but the baronetcy 
which is a step to a peerage, and the numerous honours 
which last for life only, are granted so freely—aristocrats say 
so recklessly—that it is really not very unreasonable that 
when a man who has given away, say, £100,000, does not 
receive a titular reward, he should feel a little aggrieved. He 
has served the community, he thinks, and his service has not 
been “ fittingly acknowledged.” It is very difficult, moreover, 
for politicians, who are human, not to think that service to 
their party is service to the community, and as every party 
needs money, particularly at election time, it often happens 
that men who have fought expensive seats, or who have 
resigned safe seats in favour of statesmen who were needed 
in the House, or who have subscribed large fands to their 
party’s war-chest, find that their road to honours has 
been singularly smoothed. They do not purchase their 
titles, but their titles come when they have made certain rather 
heavy payments, very much as estates come, or rare pictures, 
or anything else that is desirable. It is not unnatural that 
under such circumstances the public, which is a little brutal, 
should remark, not angrily, but yet with a certain scorn, that 
such and such a baronetcy, or order, or knighthood was 
“ bought ” in such and such a way, or that a man like Mr. 
Hooley, who clearly does not know his milieu, should think 
that he could obtain an hereditary decoration by the simple 
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process of drawing a big cheque. His method was very 
crude, but he did not understand forms, or despised them, 
and so made a blunder which when revealed in Court covered 
him with ridicule and his helpers in the affair with a sort of 
social disgrace. 

The thing leaves, as the Times said, “a bad taste in the 
mouth,” a sort of impression that political society, and indeed 
the whole upper stratum of the social system, had become a 
little more corrupt than of old; yet it is very difficult to see 
where the remedy can be found. It is easy to say “ Abolish 
titles,’ but we very much doubt whether if a plebiscite 
could be taken the English people would do it, and are quite 
certain that if it were done, rank as a social distinction 
would be replaced by wealth, which would not be in 
any way an improvement. It is difficult to see that 
a revolution which left Mr. Beit, Mr. Robinson, and 
other men in their position the only Princes in the land 
would in any degree ennoble or purify English society,—the 
Americans have tried it, and their most thoughtful men are 
certainly displeased with the results. Nor will mere apathy 
effect much. It is customary to say that if titular dis- 
tinctions are given for pecuniary reasons they will cease to be 
valued, but we ure not sure that that is true. The desire for 
such distinctions lies very deep in Englishmen. We never 
heard of any one committing suicide because he was refused 
a knighthood—though a Lord Mayor’s coachman did kill 
himself because somebody else drove the state carriage on a 
9th of November—but we have known of men with splendid 
records who went to their graves melancholy because in the 
absence of decorations they thought their services “ passed 
over with contempt.” Forty years ago everybody said simple 
knighthood was contemptible, unworthy even of a Lord 
Mayor, but to-day a good many persons are willing to pur- 
chase that lowest of titular distinctions for £25,000,—the 
price of many a pleasant estate, with woods and waters, 
tenantry and deference. Moreover, the English, with all their. 
virtues, and they have many, are plutocrats at heart. They 
reverence wealth, they like those who lead them to be rich, and 
if titles were sold in open market they would purchase them 
as evidence of riches. We do not hesitate to say that if 
the grade of Viscount were openly sold there would be every 
two years some man ready to give £250,000 for so coveted a 
distinction, which of itself would then proclaim that he 
‘belonged to the “ First Fortunes” of the English-speaking race. 
We fear much that the only working remedy is for the Premier 
of the day to give special care and attention to decorations, 
to believe that they are valuable properties of which he is 
trustee, and to distribute them with as much care as is shown 
in the case of important official appointments. He cannot 
hope entirely to escape from pressure. He is obliged to re- 
member now and again that he is, in theory, the servant of a 
Monarchy. He cannot wholly reject the modern idea that 
unusual wealth means power, and all powers should be bound, 
when possible, into the existing system. But he can take 
trouble in his investigation of character, he can insist that if 
benevolence is the claim, it shall be benevolence that unmis- 
takably benefits the community, and he can insist that his 
judgment shall be left free, and snub savagely anything in 
the nature of a bargain for honours, even if one of the parties 
to it should be an important political club, or association of 
which his party approves. COarelessness in the distribution of 
honours should, in fact, be against a Premier’s conscience. 
In the present case, at any rate, the Premier has set an 
excellent example. A careless Premier would have let Mr. 
Hooley slip into the baronetcy. Lord Salisbury did not. 





ART IN OUR TOWNS. 

HE splendid gift of Mr. J. T. Middlemore to Birmingham 
suggests alike the way in which wealthy men can serve 

the highest interests of the community and the way in which 
the community itself may receive the noblest educational in- 
fluences. Mr. Middlemore has offered to Birmingham some 
fine pictures of Sir Edward Burne-Jones and Mr. Watts— 
among greatest English painters since Turner—on condition 
that the municipality provides a suitable building for their 
reception. At present the very excellent Municipal Gallery 
of Birmingham (especially rich in the works of David Cox) 
is housed in the great public building in the centre of the 
city, but a large addition to its stores would necessitate 
much greater space, and a new edifice for the purpose will 





be necessary. That the city which has built and sustained 
the present gallery, the well-arranged Public Library, and 

: . ° ’ 
the special Shakespeare Library will respond heartily to 
Mr. Middlemore’s generous promise by providing a casket 
for the proffered jewels, there can be little doubt. 

We hope the casket will be worthy of the jewels, or, in 
other words, we trust that the homage paid by Birmingham 
to the art of painting will not be at the expense of the sigter 
art of architecture. It is not only true that architecture iy 
the basic art, the art of arts, but it is equally true that it 
exercises a more powerful educational effect than any other, 
for it impresses itself upon us whether we will or no. Gloriong 
as are the pictures at Florence, they have not probably exerted 
one tithe of the influence on Florentine life that has been 
silently exercised through six long centuries by Giotto’s 
Campanile or the soaring tower and noble battlements of 
the Palazzo Vecchio. At most a few citizens of Birming. 
ham will linger each day before the exquisite creations of 
Mr. Watts’s imagination, but thousands will pass by the 
building which contains them, and will be insensibly im. 
pressed by its meanness or its grandeur. As a matter 
of fact, except in the domain of domestic architecture, 
England has not taken high rank as an architectural nation, 
either in earlier or later times. We omit the beautify] 
cathedrals which were not so much a special product of 
English genius as the outcome of a noble inspiration which 
poured itself forth over Western Europe, and whose monu- 
ments extend from Trondhjem to Seville. It is in municipal 
architecture, above all, that the architectural genius of a 
people reveals itself, and it must be confessed that, with one 
or two exceptions, our products in this respect during our 
earlier history were few and mean. Recall, if you can, the 
extraordinary sensation produced upon you when yon tum 
from the quaint, narrow street into the spacious piazza in 
which stands the grand Municipal Palace of Siena, record of 
genius, piety, and civic greatness, the source of inspiration to 
the medieval city, and an object of pride and delight even to 
the poor inhabitants of to-day, who come to fill their pitchers 
at the lovely fountain. Think of the Hotel de Ville at 
Brussels, with its luxuriance of sculpture, the base and root, 
as Ruskin contends, of all architectural excellence. Think 
of Florence and Verona, of Ghent and Oudenaard, of that 
most beautiful structure in the picturesque square at 
Hildesheim, and then turn to our antique monuments (such 
few as there are), and contrast these with the glorious pro- 
ducts of Italy, Germany, and Flanders. But it is very little 
better when we come to modern architecture, by which we 
mean buildings erected during the last two centuries. Of 
these, the earlier are perhaps the meanest structures by which 
any country was ever disfigured, while the later, though 
showing improvement, are nevertheless, as a whole, common- 
place. Our largest modern municipal building is probably 
the Manchester City Hall, which contains one fine room, 
but which outwardly is solid and useful, but dull and un- 
imaginative. Contrast the cramped, intensely common- 
place Mansion House with the superb Rath-haus of Vienna 
or Hamburg, the former built in line with noble palaces, 
the latter with its heroic statuary looking on a spacious 
square. We should scarcely go to America for examples 
of really good public architecture, but none of our modern 
buildings, so far as we can recall them, can be regarded 
as so successful as the beautiful white Renaissance 
palace in which Boston has housed her noble library. It 
cannot be denied that the mass of our cities and towns present 
a commonplace aspect, most of them a depressing aspect, due 
to the absence of impressive public architecture; there are 
exceptions, but that is the rule. Birmingham has done some 
good work in the centre of the town, and we hope that she will 
add to this a still better piece of art work in the shape of an 
excellent gallery for Mr. Middlemore’s noble gifts. 


We should say that, so far as modern times are concerned, 
our cities have been regarded too much as mere places to do 
business in and get out of as soon as business is over. Our 
towns are, therefore, at a disadvantage as compared with the 
times when merchants lived over their warehouses, and were 
therefore more inspired with the civic feeling. To take 
purely utilitarian view of a city is fatal to many sides of 
civic life, but it is above all things fatal to civic art. If a town 
is nothing but an extended shop or warehouse, why trouble 
about making its architecture noble or attractive? The 
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« gquare box order of architecture,” as William Morris called 
it, is probably the most convenient for business purposes, as 
the hideous elevated railway is undoubtedly the most con- 
yenient mode of travelling from one end to the other pro- 
yided you have straight and long streets as in New York 
and Chicago. And as the business community rushes out 
of town by suburban trains as soon as its work is over, 
the tendency has been to leave the city to desolation, and 
to plant the standard of beauty in the distant suburb, and 
that in the merely domestic form of a pleasant, often pre- 
textious, but sometimes pretty villa. It has been left in 
London to the new hotels and clubs to supply that element 
of splendour and solidity in architecture which ought to be 
supplied by our public edifices. We have, in fact, exactly 
reversed the dictum of Plato that the citizen should live 
simply and quietly, and that wealth should be lavished 
on such buildings as are common property. During 
the last few years there has, indeed, been a notable 
reaction against this tendency, which we hasten gladly 
to recognise; but what leeway we must make up be- 
fore our cities generally become what cities ought to 
be! No doubt our dense clouds of smoke have spoiled 
the aspect of even such buildings as we have, and we live 
in hope that the development of industry on an electric 
instead of a steam basis may aid in the task of purifying our 
towns, without which we can have no impressive architecture. 
We do not expect impossibilities ; we cannot expect Man- 
chester to become like unto Florence, or Hull to blossom out 
intoa Venice; it is enough that some dignity of aspect be 
imparted to such towns suitable to our character and environ- 
ment as a people. 


To return for one moment to the growth of art by means of 
pictorial exhibition. We can never establish more than a few 
great centres of pictorial art. We cannot take the master- 
pieces of Rome, Florence, Vienna, Paris, Dresden, London, 
Madrid, and dist ibute them among the cities of the world, 
for it would defeat the very aims of art itself, which in- 
volves great art centres as a means of educating artists 
themselves as well as of inspiring those who are not artists. 
But the modern methods of reproduction have reached 
sucha pitch of perfection that it is now easy for any fair-sized 
town to stock an art-gallery with photographic reproductions, 
casts from the antique, engravings, &c. The New Museum 
of Berlin, that most admirable and perfectly arranged col- 
lection of copies, illustrates on a great scale what can be 
done. Such an institution could be maintained in scores of 
English cities on a smaller scale, and it would be a perennial 
source of delight and instruction, growing in interest as the 
people grow in culture. The renascence of handwork in 
brass, copper, iron, and textile fabrics among our own people 
should also be taken advantage of by municipalities in order 
that each city may not only be a centre of trade and business, 
but also a nursery of ideas and a home of the noble and the 
fair. Industry, without art, is, as Mr. Ruskin has said, 
brutalising. With our huge growth in material luxury let 
us never forget that. 





“WANTED” FOR THE ZOO. 
HE memoranda of the late Mr. A. D. Bartlett just 
published suggest a survey of the old Reports of the 
Society, and their annual lists of animals in the Gardens. 
There are some whose absence from the collection is not 
easily explained; but a comparison of these records, running 
back to 1836, with that of the creatures in the Gardens to-day 
8a rough guide both to the permanent difficulties in the 
way of procuring certain animals, and to the increasing 
Bcarcity of others, 


The three continents of the Old World, and the most 
recently discovered of the New, Australasia, contain the 
greater number of the creatures whose absence from the Zoo 
18 most regrettable. America, both North and South, is 
thoroughly well represented. The “ big-horn ” sheep, the 
Rocky Mountain goat, and the musk ox are not shown in the 
Gardens, but they could be procured if needed, and the two 
last, though interesting from their place as links between 
other species, are not striking either in habit or appearance. 
From the grizzly bear to the beaver or the puma of the 
Southern plains, the American mammals can be studied to 


In the African list the gaps are serious, and mark a real 
loss to the ordinary visitor who desires to see with his own 
eyes the models of size, grace, or power exhibited in these 
unfamiliar animal forms. In Africa, where the antelopes 
occupy the place of deer in the other continents, and far sur 
pass them in variety of form, there are two which in size, though 
not in shape, correspond with the giants of the deer tribe in 
America and Europe. Taking the eland, of which the Society 
has always ownedasmall herd, as the equivalent of the moose,we 
have in Africa the great koodoo, which matches the wapiti stag. 
In the opinion of many, this huge antelope is a finer creature’ 
even than the wapiti. [t stands as much as 5 ft. at the shoulder. 
Its carriage and poise are commanding, and the horns, thick: 
and massive, form a spiral, as if they had been wound round! 
a straight core some 4ft. long. One killed by Mr. F. O,! 
Selous had horns 5 ft. 4 in. long, measured in a straight line,! 
The koodoo is the common trophy of African hunters, but‘ 
none ever finds its way to the Zoo, to rival the giraffe im/ 
beauty and surpass it in elegance. The lesser koodoo, # 
dwarf species, is commonly seen there; but the writer cannot’ 
discover any entry of the arrival of the great koodoo, either 
recently or in the old registers. The gemsbok is also absent 
from the list of antelopes. Otherwise known as the oryx, it‘ 
is one of the most beautiful of all the Southern antelopes, 
Its straight horns and light-cream colour are believed to 
have suggested the heraldic “unicorn.” This is now a far 
rarer animal than the koodoo. The white rhinoceros never, 
was exhibited in the Gardens, and, if any survive, it is too’ 
late to hope to see one in England. But there is no 
reason why the other and sole surviving African rhinoceros, 
the two-horned black species, of whose hide the Arab shields: 
are made, should not be obtained and exhibited. It is still 
common in the Soudan, and is nowhere more plentifal than 
on the Upper Atbara. Another and most beautiful creature: 
never seen at the Zoo is Grévey’s zebra. Mr. Walter 
Rothschild has one stuffed at Tring, which is at least one. 
third larger than the common Burchell’s zebra. It is the size 
of a good cob, and very powerfully built. The lesser hippo- 
potamus would also be a prize of another kind. It is a small 
species, akin toone whose bones have been found insuchnumbers 
in Sicily that they were exported in shiploads to make lamp- 
black and manure. The Siberian hippopotamus, as it is some- 
times called, also inhabits some of the tributaries of the 
Congo. According to Captain Hind, it is about the length of a 
Jersey cow. One was brought to this country, but died soon 
after. It is hoped that specimens of this pocket edition of 
the “ hippo” will be obtained sbortly,as at least two enter- 
prising collectors have announced their intention of capturing 
one. The latest news of the animal is from the Lualaba 
River, where it was seen in 1896. Individually ugly, but 





collectively most interesting, are the various tribes of African 
baboons. These are very poorly represented at the Zoo, and 
one species was only lately obtained (by Mr. A. E. Pease) for 
the Natural History Museum. He shot two at a considerable 
distance across a ravine. At the fall of the second, which was 
wounded, a whole company of these dangerous creatures rose 
up from the rough ground and charged for where he was 
standing. Fortunately the ravine delayed them, and he got 
back to camp without an encounter. At Amsterdam the big 
baboons made a very interesting addition to the Gardens. Six 
or eight live in one house, with an indoor and outdoor 
compartment. ‘There they grow to a great size, and their 
cleverness and strength are shown to much advantage in 
their outdoor life. On the line near Kimberley one of these 
baboons has been trained to work the signals. 


The birds and mammals of India are always in 
evidence at the Zoo. Friendly native gentlemen, as well 
as officials, constantly augment the collection. But there 
is one species which never appears in the Gardens, though 
we believe it was once kept there. The absence of the 
dhole, or red hunting dog, of whose courage Mr. Kipling 
has written in the “Jungle Book,” is a real loss to the 
interest of modern visitors. It would be most interesting 
to compare it with the hunting dog of South Siberia, which 
probably was the same as that once found in the Taurus 
Mountains, and perhaps in Europe. The spotted Cape 
hunting dog (Canis lycaon) is in the Amsterdam collection, 
and has, we think, been kept in London more than once. 
The great Siberian tiger is still unseen here, and till a good 





advantage at the Zoo. 


specimen arrives no one in this country will quite realise the 
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«possibilities ” of tiger growth and magnificence. The wild Christopher Palles, the Lord Chief Baron; Most Rey ; 

j camel of the Gobi Desert we shall probably never obtain. Bat Cheteber a Fave 2 * sy Right Hon, ; 
. a . 9 - or o 

{ we have not even a specimen of the _ cn gr University; Sir Christopher Nixon, M.D.; Ment st 

When the annual camel race from the Sahara is held a John Healy, Bishop of Clonfert; Right Hon. Ths 
{ Biskra an effort should be made to purchase one of the O’Conor Don ; Right Hon. The MacDermott. 

splendid white “ Mehari” camels, the finest in the East. (2) The University to be called St. Patrick’s University of 


Ireland. 


By far the most interesting of European animals are the (3) The Tests Act of 1871,a8 in force in Oxford and Cambria, 


aurochs, or European bison, and the wolf. The former is the to be applied. 

largest and the latter the object of more legend and fearthan | (4) Faculties to be constituted in (a) theology ; (b) arts; (2) 
any other. We have not a single European wolf left, and no medicine and science; (d) law; but no part of the 
European bison. The great Russian wolf, which died some monies to be voted by Parliament to be applied to thg 


faculty of theology. 
(5) The governing body to consist of the Chancellor, to be 
nominated by the Crown, and twenty-four other members 


years ago, was the largest ever remembered in a menagerie, and 
gave some idea of what a terror a male wolf could be to poor 


peasants in the ages before firearms. In Holland the wolves as follows:—(a) Each of the faculties to elect four, 16. 
are a very important “exhibit” in the menageries, and it is a (b) the Catholic Bishops as Founders of the Catholic 
pity that a representative collection of European, Arctic, a to nominate 4; (c) the Crown to nominates; 
Indian, and Central Asian wolves is not made in this country. eee 


A : ‘ 6) In frami tatutes the C issi to follow, 
Of the smaller mammals, more of the tiger-cats, including (6) gees ge — of the Ouiond om Cenadion rn 


the beautiful clouded tiger, the favourite animal of Sir Stam- sions of 1877. 
ford Raffles, might be obtained, and would be a great addition 
to the collection; the martin, sable, and wolverine are also 
interesting, and the two former are beautiful. The mink, 
* fisher,” and Canadian otter are also absent. 


Now it seems to me that such a measure would, at least in 
principle, constitute a fair compromise. Catholics might 
accept it, not as their ideal of a University, but as unobjec. 
tionable and as good a measure as they can expect from Par. 
The public seems to have lost interest in what excited for | liament. Protestants might acquiesce in it for the sake of 
some time unmeasured curiosity,—the wonderful marsupial | peace, and as a gracious concession to the religious sentiments 
fauna of Australia. Several of these are unlikely to be seen | of a large body of their fellow-citizens, and all parties might 
in this country again, among them the “Tasmanian wolf,” | hail it as the termination of a long and unpleasant contro. 
and possibly the duckbill; but as there is to be a national | versy. 
park of Australia, some of the rarer creatures may be reared | Jf a Commission were appointed in the next Session of 
there in sufficient numbers for export. It is not to be| Parliament it would have its statutes drawn, and the consti- 
expected that the collection of birds should be as complete as | tution of the new University elaborated, for the sanction of 
that of mammals. The number of birds is so great, and the | Parliament in the Session of 1900, and we should then have 
opportunities of keeping them in good health so few, that the | before us the concrete institution with which we had to deal; 
success of the menagerie in this department is somewhat | and it may well be that many persons who now are vehemently 
remarkable. One very striking bird must be noted as want- | opposed to any concession would then realise that they’ had 
ing to complete the raptorial series at the Zoo. This is the | yery little ground for their opposition.—I am, Sir, &c., 
harpy eagle of Central and Southern America. It is the bird Oarnoxicus 
which the Incas used to train to catch deer for them for sport, y 
while the mere commercial hunter used trained pumas. 
From this account it is evident that there was once no great 
difficulty in obtaining these birds. At the present time, 
though nothing can have occurred to reduce their numbers 
in the tropical forest, they are very seldom obtained alive, 
and even a skin costs a large sum of money. Though they 
have some points which indicate that they are not true eagles, 
there is no doubt from the evidence of the skins collected in 
museums that they are among the most formidable of all 
birds. The circumference of the leg just above the talons is, 
even in the dried skins, larger than that of any eagle. The diffi- 
culty which stands in the way of procuring them is their invisi- 
bility, living, as they do, entirely on and above the tops of the 
lofty and impervious trees. A naturalist who spent some 
years lately in the district in which they are found never 
beheld a harpy eagle during his sojourn in the forests. They 
have, notwithstanding, been occasionally procured for the 
Zoo. In that successful, and, as we hope, growing, depart- 
ment of the menagerie, the insect house, it may be suggested 
that the most important of all the insects of the tropical 
world should be shown. The functions of the white ant in 
the economy of Nature are far greater even than those of the 
earthworm, and its methods are astonishing. It would be 
necessary to contrive some means of illuminating the nest, 





ASPECTS OF MR. GLADSTONE'’S LIFE AND MIND. 
(To THe Eprror oF THE *‘ SPECTATOR.”’] 

S1z,—In the very candid and suggestive article on Mr. Glad- 
stone in the Spectator of November 12th, you speak of his 
assigning to Goethe a place among the four great poets of the 
world. When speaking to me, he did this with some qualifi- 
cation. In my “ Talks with Mr. Gladstone,” p. 76, I mention 
that he said to me: “The three great poets of the world 
would, I think, generally be admitted to be Homer, Dante, 
and Shakespeare; the Germans would add Goethe.” In fact, 
he seemed a little doubtful about Goethe. But I agree with 
you in feeling “a mingled surprise and satisfaction ” at his 
giving to Goethe even the honours of a prowime accessit ; I 
should naturally have suspected that his poetical judgment 
would have been warped by a sense of moral antipathy. My 
surprise, however, is lessened by the fact that he had not 
much moral sympathy with Shakespeare. While he, of 
course, included our great dramatist in the very first class, 
he yet censured him as “a worshipper of the Tador 
despotism”; and on this and on other grounds he regarded 
him as ranking, as a moralist, absolutely far below Dante, 
and relatively, and by comparison with the standard of his 
age, as ranking even below Homer. Theologically as well as 
poetically, Shakespeare would, in his opinion, have been 








as they always work, if possible, in the dark. preferable to Goethe; but I suspect he would have held that, 
ethically, there was not much to choose between them. 
LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. The unlooked-for aspect of Mr. Gladstone’s character—the 


“smiling toleration,” as Goethe would have called it—to 
which I have adverted, may be further illustrated by what 
my critic in the Times termed his “quasi-admiration for 
Napoleon,” and by the friendly and sympathetic way in which 
he spoke to me of Disraeli. This latter sympathy of his was 
the more remarkable not merely because of the prolonged 
antagonism between himself and the Conservative chief, but 
also because of the severity with which he appears to have 
criticised some of the latter's sayings and doings. An 


RS as 
UNIVERSITY EDUCATION IN IRELAND. 
(To tHe Epitor or Tue “ SPectaTor,’’] 

Srr,—You have always been so fair to Catholics in your 
views on the question of University education in Ireland, that 
I venture to invite your judgment on the following outline of 
a measure which I think would meet the necessities of the 
case and satisfy moderate people on either side,—meeting the 
— we — oe = Her — and am the eben aaping authentic and characteristic example of that severity may be 
ere en aakecenail worth recording. Mr. Browning told my informant that he 
(1) Following the precedent of the London University Act himself had been present at a Royal Academy dinner when 
of this year, there should be a body of Commissioners : : id y : Th 
Disraeli, as Premier, proposed the toast of the evening. e 


with power to draft statutes, some such persons as the : ‘ ma } : 
s following to constitute the Commission:—Right Hon. | orator paid some truly Disraelitish compliments to the pictures 
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qhich he saw around. A few days later, meeting Browning in 
the street, he exclaimed, “That was a ghastly show the other 
ening.” Browning could not help reminding him that he 
“ expressed a very different opinion in his speech. 
byl Mr. Browning,” replied Dizzy with a smile, 
“you poets can never distinguish between poetry and 
fact.” Afterwards Browning rather impradently men- 
tioned the incident to Gladstone, expecting to divert 
him, but for all reply he heard a voice choked with in- 
dignation : “Do you call that amusing, Browning? I call 
it devilish!” I am not aware that any part of the foregoing 
anecdote has hitherto made its way into print, with the excep- 
tio of Mr. Gladstone’s uncompromising and, so to say, 
hanging summing-up, which is reported without the context 
in Mr. Russell’s very amusing volume of “Collections and 
Recollections.”—I am, Sir, Xc., 
LionEL A, TOLLEMACHE. 


Hitel d’ Angleterre, Biarritz, November 14th, 





AN IRISH CHANNEL TUNNEL. 
[To tHE EDITOR OF THE “‘ SPECTATOR.” | 

Str,—You have for several years advocated the adoption of 
this undertaking, and the letter of Mr. Arnold-Forster in the 
Spectator of November 12th, one of the representatives of the 
industrial capital of Ireland, cannot fail to be of use in 
drawing the attention of ber Majesty’s Ministers to the im- 
portance of the subject. Your correspondent observes that 
tnless Government aid in some shape be forthcoming the 
tunnel will not be made, at least for many years. This is a 
great opportunity for the statesmen who have already done 
go much to improve the industrial resources of Ireland by the 
extension of railways into the remote districts of the Western 
seaboard, to add one other item to the debt of gratitude which 
that country owes to them, and has most willingly accorded. 


On one of the two points which Mr. Arnold-Forster states 
a3 being at present uncertain perhaps I may be allowed to 
offer an opinion,—viz., whether the geological formation, 
between the two coasts will permit of the tunnel being made 
at all. On this point there can only be one answer. The 
geological formations under the channel can only be the same 
as those which border the coasts themselves; and, in this 
case, they consist of Triassic and Lower Silurian rocks 
traversed by occasional dykes of basalt and felstone. Such 
rocks will offer no serious impediment to tunnelling with 
modern appliances, nor will they present the dangers such as 
have been encountered in the cases of the estuaries of rivers, 
such as those of the Thames and Severn. In an address 
delivered by Mr. James Barton, C.E., who has taken a lead- 
ing part in maturing the plans for a tunnel under the Irish 
Channel, he quotes the opinions of such eminent authorities 
asthe late Mr. John Hawkshaw, Sir Douglas Fox, and Sir 
Benjamin Baker, all of whom are unanimous in expressing 
the view that there is less difficulty and danger in driving 
tunnels under arms of the sea than under rivers and estuaries.* 
At an influential meeting held in Belfast some years ago, 
at the invitation of Mr. Barton I gave an account, illustrated 
bya diagrammatic section, of what I considered to be the prob- 
able geological structure of the bed of the channel, and ex- 
pressed the opinion that there were no geological difficulties 
likely to be encountered in the construction of the tunnel 
which engineering skill would not be able to meet. To this 
opinion I adhere; but would also add the hope that Govern- 
ment will give some aid by granting a small advance of funds 
to make an experimental tunnel and soundings, for which Mr. 
Barton has contrived special appliances, and thus give the 
first impulse to the development of a scheme which may be 
fraught with great advantages to both countries.—I am, Sir, 
ke, Epwarp HUtt, 
late Director of the Geological Survey of Ireland. 


20 Arundel Gardens, W. 


(We gladly publish our correspondent’s letter, and are 
firmly convinced (1) that the tunnel could be made without 
‘undue expenditure; and (2) that the Government might 
‘Ruarantee interest at 2} per cent. on say £10,000,000, in order 
*o secure the work being accomplished. We believe that the 
results on Irish prosperity would be very great by creating 
“his physical union of a double line of rails—Ep. Spectator. | 





“* Trans, Fed, Inst, Mining Engineers, September, 1897. 








SQUIRRELS FEEDING SHEEP. 
(To THE EpiTor or THE “‘SPEcTATOR.”] 
Srr,—I send the enclosed on the chance that it may have 
escaped the notice of English readers. The chattering which 
is described indicates that the squirrels in question are of the 
little but active red variety of North America, as the grey is 
not a noisy animal :— 

“ A Bar Harbour gentleman tells this story of how the squirrels 

on White Island often spend their time in feeding a flock of sheep 
from a certain orchard there. He says that he and his companion 
who were duck-shooting there last fall had stopped to rest in an 
old field in which there was an orchard. A flock of sheep was 
feeding near by. It was not long before their attention was 
called to the chirruping of some squirrels in a thicket, and they 
were surprised to see the sheep suddenly stop feeding and mani- 
fest great excitement. The squirrels went into the orchard, and 
climbing into one of the trees resumed their loud chatter, 
evidently calling the sheep, since the flock made at once for 
the apple-tree. Then the squirrels began to bite off the apples 
which fell among the hungry sheep, who would struggle for the 
fruit like so many schoolboys. The squirrels seemed to enjoy the 
fun, and after they had dropped a few apples from the first tree 
they skipped to a distant tree, for which the sheep would make 
in great confusion. After the squirrels had thus enjoyed an hour’s 
fun with their fleecy neighbours, and supplied them with a suffi- 
cient quantity of the fruit, they scampered back to their haunts 
in the thicket, leaving the sheep to resume their grazing.”— 
Lewiston (Me.) Journal. 
An English lady who, like myself, is a lover of your pretty 
and clever sciurus vulgaris, tells me of a bright instance of its 
wit. She keeps nuts where the wild squirrels can get them, 
on a window bench, but in a rack from which they can be 
extricated only one at a time. A squirrel had come down and 
taken the last nut, and was. eating it quietly on the window 
bench, when another regular customer came, and fnding no 
nut in the rack, went up to the other, quietly nibbling away, 
gave him a sturdy box on the ear, and then departed without 
attempting to take away the nut. The handsome grey 
squirrel so completely at home in the Central Park of New 
York is one of the most attractive details in that beautifal 
public garden, and I have seen and fed to-day a dozen, more or 
less, running undaunted and unmolested across the paths and 
‘Rotten Rows,” sometimes coming to take the nuts from 
their admirers’ hands, the delight of old and young, to whom 
feeding the squirrels in Central Park is a constant amuse- 
ment.—I am, Sir, &c., 


New York, October 27th. W. J. STILuMAn. 





THE HOME FOR THE DYING. 

{To THe EpiroR oF THE “SPecrTaToR.’’] 
Srr,—Rather more than a year ago the attention of your 
readers was, through your courtesy, drawn to one of the most 
beautiful and touching of our smaller institutions, 
“ Friedenheim”—the Home for the Dying at South Hamp- 
stead. The appeal then made by Miss Milman for plants 
and flowers for its wards was most generously responded to, 
and the sympathy awakened by her letter has not yet died 
out, for but yesterday I was shown newly-arrived gifts,— 
ferns, palms, and other foliage plants; tall chrysanthemums 
in pots standing by the beds; lilies and other cut flowers in 
vases on the tables. So that the wards, which are, moreover, 
amply decorated with pictures, texts, and so forth, seemed 
really not like hospital wards at all, but like rooms in a 
loving home, where a passionate sympathy has done its 
utmost to smooth the passage through the dark valley. 
Truly, the friends who send flowers to “ Friedenheim” have 
done and are doing a good work. Another source of infinite 
soothing and comfort to these sufferers is music, and often, 
in the afternoon, when all the morning’s work is done and all 
the dinners are over, the nurses will sing in the hall, with the 
doors of the wards set open so that the hymns may, as far as 
possible, reach all the inmates. Bat at present they have to 
sing to a very poor harmonium, and a really good American 
organ for the hall, the sound of which would penetrate 
further (to say nothing of a tone and sweetness not attained 
to at present) would be a most welcome gift. The cost of 
such an instrument would be, I believe, about £50,—a sum 
which, of course, could not be spared out of ordinary funds. 
If any of your readers feel inclined to help in conferring 
this great boon upon “Friedenheim,” subscriptions marked 
“American Organ Fund” will be gratefully received by the 
Hon. Superintendent, Miss Davidson, Friedenheim, Upper 
Avenue Road, Swiss Cottage, N.W. In visiting the ‘place 
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there came back to my mind an expression of one of the most 
gifted of our living poetesses on hearing of the death of a 
friend whose life had been gentle and whose end tranquil. 
“He has passed,” she wrote, “from peace into peace.” It is 
thus that they pass in “ Friedenheim,” amid scenes of beauty 
and the tenderest ministrations of sympathy. Shall we not 
help those who help them ?—I am, Sir, &c., 


ELIZABETH RACHEL CHAPMAN. 


P.S.—I understand that a second-hand piano—there are so 
often good second-hand pianos “ going begging” !—would also 
be most acceptable for such songs as cannot well be accom- 
panied by a harmonium or American organ. The organ, how- 
ever, should be new and of the best. 





NAVAL OFFICERS AS DIPLOMATISTS. 


[To THE EpiTor oF THE “SPECTATOR.” | 


S1r,—Lord Salisbury paid a high tribute to the conduct of 
Admiral Noel in Crete at the Mansion House, and, com- 
menting on this, several papers have spoken of what they 
call “the display of unexpected diplomatic qualities in a 
British Admiral.” But why “unexpected”? If the writers 
for the public Press would study naval history they would 
find plenty of examples of the same sort in the old wars. 
It is only within recent times, when naval officers have 
come to be regarded as mere marine policemen, and treated 
as such, that the opportunities for the display of diplomatic 
qualities have ceased. But what of St. Vincent P—of Colling- 
wood?—of Sidney Smith? The “unexpected diplomatic 
qualities” displayed by the latter officer, if they had been 
sanctioned by his jealous superiors, would have saved England 
the expedition to Egypt, with all its expense and great loss of 
life. Hear what the author of “ The Crescent and the Cross” 
says of Sidney Smith’s conduct of affairs :—“ The spirit that 
dictated the British sailor’s act was understood in the deserts 
—a voice went forth among the tents of the Bedouin and the 
palaces of the despot, that England preferred honour to 
advantage. The memory of that noble truthfulness 
remained, expanding into a national characteristic: and 
at this hour in the streets of Cairo our countrymen 
may hear the Arabs swear ‘by the honour of an 
Englishman.” Then what does Kinglake say? In 
“ Eothen,” describing a conversation with a person well-versed 
in dealing with the Arabs [i.e Lady Hester Stanhope], he 
says that “a downright manner, amounting even to brusque- 
ness, is more effective than any other with the Oriental: and 
that amongst the English, of all ranks, and all classes, 
there is no man so attractive to the Orientals—no 
man who can negotiate half so effectively, as a good, 
honest, open-hearted, and positive naval officer of the old 
school.” And let me remark, in parenthesis, that the prophe- 
cies with regard to Egypt presented by the two writers above- 
mentioned are working out in a very striking way, and deserve 
careful study at the present time. Then take Sir Charles 
Napier. Have we forgotten the Convention he negotiated 
with Mehemet Ali, to the intense vexation of all the “diplo- 
matists” ? The meeting between those two great men was 
a singular one. The Pasha began by asking for credentials, 
to which the British officer replied promptly “that the 
double-shotted guns of the ‘ Powerful,’ with the squadron 
under his command to back him, his honour as an English- 
man, and the knowledge he had of the desire of the four 
Great Powers for peace, were all the credentials he possessed.” 
The answer so delighted the old Pasha “that from that 
moment they were friends; and the Commodore, with much 
ingenuity, induced him to comply with the terms he pro- 
posed.” And in reporting to his superiors, the Commodore 
wrote: “I do not know whether I have done right or not 
in settling the Eastern question ...... but six sail-of-the- 
line has proved no bad negotiator.” The Corps Diplomatique 
were dumbfounded. “I think their astonishment is not un- 
mixed with envy,” wrote his cousin from Vienna, describing 
the sensation caused by this coup de main; “ you can’t think 
what a quandary your nimble movements threw them into 
here.” At the present time Great Britain is the only country 
which treats her Admirals as if they were incapable of every 
duty except fighting.—I am, Sur, &e., 
Henry N. SHore, Commander, R.N. (Retired). 
November 11th. 


—— 


PUNISHMENT IN THE NAVY. 


[To rue Epiror or THE “Spxctator,’’] 


Sir,—No doubt “discipline must be maintained,” but J hay 
lately been struck with what seems to me an unnecesgy ; 
severity in the sentences on troublesome boys in the Royal 
Navy. In the report of a Court-Martial held on “a first-class 
boy,” charged with desertion and with striking a sentry and 
a sub-lieutenant recently, there is a case in point. The bo 
pleaded “ Guilty,” and said that “he lost his temper retin | 
he was in trouble.” His conduct was shown to be goo 
nevertheless he was sentenced to receive twenty-four strokes 
with the birch, to be imprisoned for eighteen months and 
then dismissed the service. He could hardly have had more 
if he had been a regular garrotter. There may have been 
circumstances connected with the case which called fo, 
exemplary punishment, but on the face of it the sentencg 
seems severe. Might not youth have been taken into account, 
and corporal chastisement have sufficed to expiate the offence, 
and be a sufficient deterrent to others who might be inclined 
to follow a foolish example? After all, these high-spiriteg 
and impulsive youths are not wholly bad. They have often 
in them the makings of fine men and gallant sailors, 
seems a pity to ruin a career because of a boyish outbreak, 
One has known boys of a better class do worse things and 
receive far more lenient treatment. Would it not be possible 
for the authorities to remit at least the latter portions of this 
excessive sentence P—I am, Sir, &c., 
Nec Scutica Dignum HorrRIBILI SECTERE FLAGeELto, 
[Those who agree with Lord Charles Beresford’s opinions 


as to “scallywags ” will, we feel sure, endorse our correspon- 
dent’s plea.—Ep. Spectator.] 





THE HEALTH OF OUR BOYS. 


[To THe EpiTor or THE ‘‘ Spectaror,’’] 


S1r,—I have read with great interest your article in the 
Spectator of November 12th on “The Health of our Boys,” 
and I think you have correctly divined the causes of most 
of the defects on which you comment. Will you permit me 
to add a few words on the two most prominent causes which 
you mention,—viz. (1) excessive driving at preparatory schools, 
and (2) injudicious, if not insufficient, food at schools generally? 
(1) Some time ago I witnessed a cricket-match on a certain 
public-school ground played between its junior boys and the 
members of a neighbouring preparatory school. The young 
visitors arrived accompanied by two masters, who remained 
on the ground during the whole course of the game. Both 
were greatly excited, applauding enthusiastically every suc- 
cess, and gnashing their teeth at every failure of their infant 
champions, It was quite painful to me to notice how this 
excitement reacted on the boys: they were in a state of 
extreme nervous tension during the whole afternoon, and 
must have gone home quite exhausted in body and mind. 
The same competitive strain goes on in school. The more 
promising boys are stimulated to the utmost to win entrance 
scholarships at the public schools; and even the duller rank- 
and-file are engaged in as fierce a struggle to qualify for 
admission. The effect of this constant strain on body and 
mind is, I believe, most injurious morally, as well as physically 
and intellectually. Excellence for its own sake is lost sight of 
in a frantic effort to pile up inter-scholastic successes of all 
kinds, which are duly advertised, proudly commented on in 
the Preparatory School Magazine, and generally glorified, 
all from the pot-hunter’s point of view. At no time in 
a child’s school career is he suffered to develop normally, 
and to feel a natural joy in such development. (2) As 
complaints of the quantity and quality of the food at our 
public schools are so numerous, I suppose they cannot all be 
unreasonable or unfounded; and one is tempted to ask why 
such an obvious wrong should be sanctioned by a body of 
men who certainly are not stingy, but, as a rule, remarkably 
liberal. A personal knowledge of not a few of our most 
eminent Head-Masters during the last quarter of a century 
has convinced me that they were, or are, themselves in many 
instances quite indifferent to the quality of what they eat and 
drink. They regard food as fuel, and stoke up as rapidly a8 
possible without selecting their coals. I could illustrate this 
by many amusing examples, if I might mention names; but 





one good story I must tell, because it exemplifies my pro- 
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sition so aptly. In a certain well-known public school 
A lity of the beer supplied to the boys had sunk so low 
“ aie meeting was convened, and it was resolved 
° cs 0 glasses of beer should be reserved and shown to the 
an on the conclusion of dinner. It so happened 
ei the day when the two glasses were set aside the Head- 
0 did not appear at dinner, so the servant was instructed 
ae them on the mantelpiece in the dining hall, and there 
a remained for nearly twenty-four hours. At last the 
opportunity came, and the two leading monitors followed the 
Head-Master to the dining hall to make their protest. Now 
that energetic gentleman had just come in from a long walk, 
and espying the two glasses of beer on the mantelshelf, he 
went up to them, and draining first the one and then the 
other, remarked, with a smack of the lips, “ Delicious beer”! 
Needless to add, that protest collapsed. Another reason may 
perhaps be found in the reluctance of first-rate cooks to enter 
the service of schools. “They have always been accustomed 
to gentlemen’s families,” and no amount of wages or argument 
qill induce them to break their custom, or to regard school- 
masters as gentlemen. Lastly, the carving at our public 
schools is lamentably bad, and food which would be excellent 
if well cooked is spoilt and wasted by a radical ignorance of 
the structor’s art.—I am, Sir, &c., HERBERT MILLINGTON, 


The School House, Bromsgrove, Worcestershire, Nov. 14th. 


{To THE EDITOR oF THE “SPEcTATOR.”’} 
Srr,—We have many of us, no doubt, been struck by the 
article in the Spectator of November 12th dealing with the 
doctor’s statement in the 7imes as to the health of the boys 
in our public schools. The writer implies, what probably is 
the opinion of most of the readers of the Times, that there 
must be exaggeration in the doctor’s statements. But I do 
not see why. As far as one can gather, the writer of the 
article in the Times finds—out of a hundred average English 
public-school boys—about twenty who are perfectly healthy. 
Ido not think that this percentage is surprisingly low when 
we look at the parents of whom these boys are the offspring. 
I should imagine that if a doctor carefully examined a 
hundred average English parents of the upper and upper- 
middle classes he would not find even twenty perfectly healthy 
persons among the number. The doctor’s statement may not 
be surprising, and yet it may well be most alarming; and the 
more alarming the better, if the alarm created awakens any 
conscience in the remaining eighty unhealthy ones of my 
supposititicus hundred. Perfect health is as exceptional as 
perfect morality, and as desirable. Equally are they standards 
which all should strive to reach, and until we begin to realise 
this we can scarcely be surprised that the unhealthy marry 
and produce unhealthy offspring. To say two words of 
criticism on another point in the Spectator article, I believe 
that it is most decidedly unusual to find an English prepara- 
tory school of any standing where the boys are not fed far 
more sensibly and wholesomely than in either their homes or 
the public schools; while as for the work and the ‘“‘ games,” 
the examination system is entirely responsible for any 
tendency to overdoing the former, and our English reverence 
for athleticism for overdoing the latter.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Ennis RicHmMonpD. 





IS SICKNESS INCREASING IN THIS COUNTRY? 
[To Tae Epiror oF THE “SPECTATOR.” ] 
Sir,—It is possible that the observations of the Times and 
your own (Spectator, November 12th) on the health of boys 
may have reference to one side only of the larger question 
which I have taken as a text for this letter. In a most 
valuable little book recently published on “ Provident 
Societies and Industrial Welfare,” the present Chief Registrar 
of Friendly Societies points out the remarkable fact tiat the 
observations on sickness and mortality by the late Mr. Sutton 
for the Friendly Societies’ Registry Office, extending over a 
larger area than any yet made, and giving the experience of 
4,480,809 years of life, show, as compared with previous 
observations, “an increased liability to sickness.” “ Whether 
this arises,” the Chief Registrar goes on to say, “from the 
fact that sickness claims are actually increasing, or that 
Previous observations consisted mainly of societies which had 
had a favourable experience, or from some other cause, it is 
not easy to determine.” If I am not mistaken, however, the 








experience of the Manchester Unity of Oddfellows is to the 
same effect. But, if we take into account the fact of the 
increasing duratiom of life in this country, does not this really 
suggest the solution of both puzzles, of the increased sickli- 
ness of boys and of the increase of sickness generally ? 
Feeble lives are now preserved, which formerly would have 
been crushed out. Sickly children, who would have died in 
the cradle, grow up weakly boys. Our better sanitation, it 
would seem, can by this time lengthen life, but cannot so far 
restore it to vigour.—I am, Sir, &c., J. M. Luptow. 
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POETRY. 


FROM THE GREEK ANTHOLOGY. 








ALEXANDRIANISM. 
"Exbalow ro wolnus To nuxAindy, ovds xercuda 
yalow, tls wOAAGDS Gd uel Gde Dépes* 
Mice nai wepiQoirov gowmevoy, ods” dro xonuns 
wlya* aingyalvo mavre Te Onucaie. 
CALLIMACHUS, 
THE NEW ALEXANDRIANISM. 
Your Scotts and Moores and Byrons I sedulously shun, 
For my way is no highway for every mother’s son. 
To the Sirdar whom all hang upon, like onions on a string, 
T'll avoid an introduction through the Literary Ring. 


| Since I’d just as lief drink poison as stoop the cup to drain 


That depends from public fountains by a brazen British chain! 
Yes! each thought and thing and person that’s popular I bar, 
And thank Jove that to the General I still am caviar. 





THE DEAD SCHOLAR. 
Elxré ris, ‘Hoaxasirs, re0v weopov, és Oe pes Oexpy 
Hyaysr, tuvncdny 0 dacaxts &uQarepor 
“Haioy éy réay xarshuseusy* HAAR od wiv mov, 
Zeiy’ “Anienountsv, reroeTanes only. 
Ai 0: reai Coovoww andsves How 6 wevray 
aomaxtiyo "Aion: ovx tal xeiow adsi. 
CALLIMACHUS, 
THE DEAD SCHOLAR. 
Heracleitus, when they told me of your fate, I tarned and wept; 
While many and many a memory of that magic past upleapt, 
When how often, ah, how often in rapt converse you and I 
Talked the sun into the ocean, talked the stars into the sky. 
You, my Carian guest delightful, you, with genius all aglow, 
To a heap of dall, cold ashes calcined long and long ago! 
Yet at least this comfort rises, “ Death, who over all prevails, 
Death himself can never silence Heracleitus’ Nightingales.” 


ALFRED PERCEVAL GRAVES. 





THE OLD MANOR HOUSE. 


Set by the pavement, old among the new, 
Its blackened front commands a dismal view, 
And for itself its narrow garden lies 

Open to every p2ssing lounger’s eyes. 


They laid the sturdy old foundations here 
When England stood half for the Chevalier 
And half for Hanover, in conrtly days 

Of stilted compliment and Tatler phrase. 


No ruin this, no skeleton of stone, 

With bramble and with ivy overgrown, 
With sparrows nesting in the broken walls 
And sheep that pasture in the roofless halls. 


Solid and square it faces sun and shower 

As sound as when Sir Robert was in power, 
For that revenge which Time will never miss 
Hath taken here a stranger shape than this, 


Once, years agone, the master of the land 

A noble prospect from his threshold scanned, 
Pasture and ploughland, wooded bluff and down, 
And heard far-off the murmur of the town. 


The busy, restless town, a mile away, 

That burst its bounds, and ever day by day, 
While Labour sweated and Invention woke, 
Crept nearer hidden in a pall of smoke. 
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The squires, it may be, drave their bargains hard, 
Yet lost their stretching acres yard by yard, 

And soon where cattle splashed the morning dew, 
Mean little street and bandbox villa grew. 


Till now of all its policies bereft, 

A strip of turf, a belt of roses left, 

And frowning on this growth of modern hands 
Hard by the common thorougbfare it stands. 


While this last message from the days gone by 

Remains, that when the South wind’s passing sigh 

Divides the creeper leaves above the gate 

Cut in the crumbling stone you read the date. 
ALFRED COCHRANE. 








BOOKS. 
—a ee 
THE LIFE OF PARNELL.?* 
[FIRST NOTICE. ] 

Mr. Barry O'BRIEN has produced a very interesting book on 
a remarkably interesting subject, though it is open to a few 
obvious criticisms. As might be expected, he is a strong 
partisan, and on all matters relating to Irish land an extreme 
partisan. It is one of his difficulties that his hero scarcely 
ever put pen to paper without reluctance, and that the few 
confidential communications he ever made were almost exclu- 
sively verbal, and his biographer has therefore very little 
documentary material of real value. A great proportion of 
this book rests mainly upon reported conversations. Mr. 
O’Brien is evidently a practised interviewer. He fills many 
pages with long dialogues with important politicians, includ- 
ing, among others, Gladstone, Bright, Chamberlain, and 
Cecil Rhodes. Some of these conversations deal with ques- 
tions of great importance and delicacy in which the utmost 
accuracy is required, but we have no intimation that they were 
ever submitted to the approval of the speakers. It is no dis- 
paragement either to the good memory or good faith of Mr. 
O’Brien to say that evidence of this kind must always be 
regarded with suspicion. Most of Mr. O’Brien’s interlocutors 
are now in their graves, and the smallest experience of life is 
sufficient to show how dangerous it is to rely too closely on 
one-sided versions of long conversations, however skilfully 
they may be reported. Mr. O’Brien appears, however, to 
have had an intimate knowledge of Parnell and of a large 
number of persons with whom he co-operated, and especially 
with the Fenian leaders, about whose relations to the whole 
Parnellite movement he has much that is valuable to tell. 


Of all the men who have played a prominent part in Irish 
politics, Parnell was probably the least like an Irishman. 
One great element of the success of O’Connell was that he 
was an admirable representative of the Celtic nature both in 
its lights and its shades. Henry Grattan represented with 
hardly less fidelity the better qualities of the Anglo-Irish 
gentry,—a class from whom nearly all the most eminent 
Irishmen of the last two centuries have sprung, and who, as 
Matthew Arnold was accustomed to say, have developed a 
type of character of their own, clearly different from that of 
the pure Celt and from that of the pure Englishman. 
Parnell, however, was quite unlike them. As Lord Cowper 
said, ‘‘ He was very English. He had neither the virtues nor 
the vices of an Irishman. His very passion was English, his 
coolness was English, his reserve was English.” ‘“ There is 
not a bit of a Celt in him,” was the astonished and somewhat 
indignant exclamation of one of his faithful followers. 
He once consulted Sir Henry Thompson about his health, 
suppressing his name, and the great surgeon has given a 
clear account of his impression of him. What surprised him 
most was that his patient was an Irishman:—“He had 
none of the characteristics of an Irishman. He was cold, 
reserved, uncommunicative; a very silent man, who answered 
every question fully and clearly, but never volunteered 
information.” He was a Protestant by religion, and for a 
short time a member of the Synod of the Disestablished 
Church, though he never appears to have shown any real 
religious belief. He was, however, extremely superstitious, 
refusing to lodge in a room which was numbered thirteen, or 
to support a Bill with thirteen clauses, or to allow three lights 





* The Life of Charles Sterort Parnell, By R, Barry O’Brien. 2 vols. London: 


to burn on his table, or even to cross another person on 
staircase. He dreaded October as a fatal month, he was 
filled with alarm when a glass was broken in hig presence, 
and, what must have been very embarrassing to an Irish 
leader, he considered green an unlucky colour. 


His education, such as it was, was mainly English. Ho. 
was at two schools in England and afterwards at Cambridge 
but his early days were entirely without promise. As 
schoolboy he was idle and insubordinate, and he appears to. 
have been generally disliked by his fellow-boys. He wag 
fond of fighting, ill-tempered, arrogant, exacting, and very 
ready to take offence. Cambridge was utterly uncongenia} 
to him, and he was sent down, without taking a degree, on 
account of a disturbance in which he was concerned. He wag 
conscious of his unpopularity, and appears to have ascribed 
it partly to his Irish birth. “These English,” he would say, 
“despise us because we are Irish, but we will stand up to 
them. That’s the way to treat the English.” On his return 
from Cambridge he employed himself for some years chiefly 
in cricket and field sports, but he seems to have made no 
friends outside his family. One of his relations said that 
Youatt on the Horse was the only book he at this time 
ever saw him read. He knew nothing and cared nothing 
about Trish history; and when in after years Gladstone, who. 
was then welling over with the subject, poured out to him hig 
indignant comments on the historic wrongs of Ireland, he 
was surprised to find that the Irish leader’s mind was a com. 
plete blank on the subject. 


He grew up, however, in an intensely anti-English atmo 
sphere. His mother was an American—the daughter of an 
Admiral who had fought against England in the war of 1812 
—and a rooted and almost frantic hatred of England, which 
she never concealed or restrained, was her strongest passion, 
When the Fenian movement broke out, the Parnell household 
was deeply stirred. One of his sisters had a remarkable turn: 
for verse, and she became a constant contributor to the 
Fenian newspaper. She was a girl with considerable gifts, 
but excitable to the verge of madness, and her sudden death 
in 1882 was probably largely due to this cause. “It was at 
the time of the Egyptian War,” writes one of her friends, 
“and there was a rumour of an English defeat. I remember 
well seeing Fanny burst into the drawing-room waving the 
newspaper over her head and saying, ‘ Oh, mother, there is an 
Egyptian victory! Arabi has whipped the Britishers. It is 
grand.’ Next day she died quite suddenly.” During the Fenian 
trials of 1865 the sympathies of Mrs. Parnell were so notorious 
that she was placed under police surveillance, and her house, 
to the great indignation of her son, was searched for incrimi- 
nating documents. The execution of the three Fenians who 
were hung in 1867 for having shot a policeman at the rescue 
of Fenian prisoners at Manchester appears to have been the 
event which, more than any other, impelled Parnell to take a 
part in Irish politics. He afterwards spent a year in America, 
where his brother was settled. He watched with much sym- 
pathy the growth of Fenianism, and he was evidently deeply 
impressed by the speeches in which Gladstone declared that 
it was the growth of Fenianism which had called English 
attention to Irish affairs, and that but for the Clerkenwell 
explosion and the shooting of the policeman at Manchester, 
the disestablishment of the Church could not have been 
carried. More imprudent words were never spoken by ap 
English statesman, and again and again in his speeches 
Parnell recurred to them as indicating the true path of Irish 
politics. 

It was in 1874 that he made his entry into politics by 
standing for Parliament for the county of Dublin. He found 
no difficulty in obtaining Home-rule support, for he belonged 
to a class whose adhesion to that cause was very rare. He was 
a Protestant landlord of considerable means and position, 4 
member of a family which had been very distinguished in 
Irish history, and which had furnished one of the ablest 
opponents of the Union. It has been truly said that when 
Irishmen wish to throw themselves into democratic revolu- 
tion their first instinct is to look for some one of good family 
to lead them, and the fact that Parnell belonged toa different 
social level from most of his followers was never forgotten 
either by himself or by them, or by the great masses who 
supported him. It was one element, though certainly not the 
only one, of the absolute despotism which he acquired. He 
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in his first speech, and appeared to those about him absolutely 
without political knowledge. ‘“ His whole stock of informa- 
tion about Ireland was limited to the history of the Man- 
chester martyrs. He could talk of them, but he could not 
talk of anything else.” When the election had terminated 
he was at the bottom of the poll; but his coolness and his 
fierce hatred of England were already apparent, and in the 
following year, on the death of John Mitchel, he was re- 
turned, chiefly by Fenian support, for the county of Meath. 


It has always been known to good observers, but this book 
shows beyond all possible dispute, that it was essentially 
through Fenian influence that Parnell entered Parliament, 
and that it was through Fenian influence that he soon after- 
wards displaced Butt as leader. The Fenians were divided 
on the subject of Parliamentary agitation; all of them 
despised and distrusted the constitutional movement of 
Butt, but Biggar had started a new form of Parliamentary 
action with which they had more sympathy. He believed 
that it was possible by persistent obstruction and by a 
systematic disregard of all the rules and conventionalities of 
the House of Commons at once to paralyse and to degrade it, 
and thus, without incurring any danger, to inflict a serious 
injury upon England. As Mr. O’Brien says, “The Irishman 
who carries out a fighting policy against England in any 
shape or form is bound to command the sympathy of the 
rank and file of the Fenian organisation.” This was the 
policy which Parnell adopted and carried out with extra- 
ordinary skill. “There was one thing about Parnell,” a 
Fenian leader said, “on which the Fenians believed they 
could rely, his hatred of England. They felt that that would 
last for ever.” 

His relations to the Fenian body were very clearly defined. 
He never, like Biggar, consented to join them, but he never 
concealed his full sympathy with their ultimate object and 
with their intense hatred of the British Empire. “A true 
revolutionary movement in Ireland,” he once said, “ should, 
in my opinion, partake both of a constitutional and an illegal 
character. It should be both an open and a secret organisa- 
tion, using the Constitution for its own purposes, but also 
taking advantage of its secret combination.” When a Fenian 
agent was deputed to ask him to join the body, he firmly 
refused. “I can do good,” he said, “ with the Parliamentary 
machine. I mean to try at allevents. Purely physical-force 
movements have always failed in Ireland.” “I do not want 
to break up your movement; on the contrary, I wish it to go 
on. Collect arms, do everything that you are doing, but let 
the open movement have a chance too. We can both help 
each other, but Iam sure I can be of more use in the open 
movement.” ‘ We cannot,” he said in one of his speeches, 
“under the British Constitution ask for more than the resti- 
tution of Grattan’s Parliament. But no man hasa right to 
fix the boundary of the march of a nation. We have never 
attempted to fix the ne plus ultra to the progress of Ireland’s 
nationhood and we never shall.” During his whole career, as 
Mr. O’Brien truly says, he stood on the verge of treason- 
felony without ever actually incurring its penalties. 

His adhesion to the combative section of the Home-rule 
party soon gave it an ascendency, and after a short experience 
of Parliament his extraordinary gifts were fully developed. 
He was never an orator, and there was no touch of imagina- 
tion or emotion in his speeches, but his self-command, his 
tenacity, his absolute contempt for the opinion of the House, 
his rare skill in seizing opportunities, and meeting difficulties, 
and saying the right thing at the right moment, could not be 
surpassed, and he possessed that indefinable gift of command 
by which some men can bend the wills of others to their own, 
toa degree that none of his contemporaries equalled. In the 
words of Sir Charles Dilke, his success was largely due “ to 
his aloofness. He hated England, English ways, English 
modes of thought. He would have nothing to do with us. 
He acted like a foreigner. ..... Dealing with him was like 
dealing with a foreign Power. This gave him immense 
advantage, and, coupled with his iron will, explains his 
ascendency.” 

The conflict for the leadership between him and Butt was 
short and decisive. When Parnell entered Parliament the 
Home-rulers numbered fifty-nine, and probably the great 
majority of them desired, like Butt, that the movement should 
be purely constitutional. Butt always deprecated a policy 
of exasperation, and denounced obstruction as a criminal 








folly which could have no other effect than to alienate 
English friends. “No man,” he said, “can damage the 
authority of the House of Commons without damaging the 
cause of representative government and of freedom all over 
the world.” Parnell utterly repudiated such views. ‘I care 
nothing,” he said, “for this English Parliament and its 
outcries. I care nothing for its existence.” He openly 
declared that all attempt to conciliate English opinion was 
folly, that nothing was to be won from English statesmen 
except by injuring and annoying them, and that he wished 
nothing more than to paralyse and humiliate the House of 
Commons. “By such a policy,” he said, “ we can punish the 
English,” and he predicted that the English “ would soon be 
afraid of the punishment.” 


If the struggle had been confined to Ireland it is quite 
possible that the policy of Butt might have prevailed, but the 
Fenians who organised the movement in America and sup- 
plied the bulk of its funds determined that if Parliamentary 
action was to be supported at all, it should only be upon the 
lines of Parnell. A Home-rule Confederation of Great 
Britain had been started for the purpose of directing the 
votes of the Irish in England and Scotland exclusively to 
Irish ends; it passed completely under Fenian influence, and 
in 1877 it displaced Butt and elected Parnell as its president. 
In the same year a great meeting in Dublin, which “was 
practically got up by the Fenians,” adopted the same policy. 


Parnell speedily made his leadership of the party indis- 
putable, and he ruled it with a rod of iron. He commanded 
the funds by which it was chiefly subsidised. He crushed by 
his strong personality every attempt at revolt, and in all the 
arts of party management he showed himself supremely able. 
Gladstone described to Mr. O’Brien in glowing terms the suc- 
cess which was achieved :—“ His ascendency over his party was 
extraordinary ; there has never been anything like it, in my 
experience, in the House of Commons...... The absolute 
obedience, the strict discipline, the military discipline in 
which he held them, was unlike anything I have ever seen. 
atare ors He was the most remarkable man I ever met. I do 
not say the ablest man; I say the most remarkable and the 
most interesting. He was an intellectual phenomenon. He 
was unlike any oneI had ever met. He did things and he 
said things unlike other men.” Without ever losing his own 
composure, or even his own dignity, he led the House through 
scenes of obstruction and passion such as it had never before 
known, compelled it to alter fundamentally its procedure, and 
maintained in the midst of English parties an independent, 
isolated, and perfectly disciplined body so powerful that both 
sides of the House soon found it necessary to consult its 
wishes. In positive legislation it accomplished little or 
nothing, except perhaps when it supported the Radicals in 
the abolition of flogging in the Army; but it had not long 
been in existence when leading men of both parties made 
overtures to Parnell. The history of these overtures forms a 
valuable though a humiliating portion of this book, but it is 
too long to be dealt with in a review like the present. Those 
who came in contact with Parnell in the ordinary arrange- 
ments of the House found him reasonable, and often moderate, 
in conversation ; an excellent man of business; and, when it 
suited his purpose, quite capable of making and keeping a 
bargain. But more than once, for political purposes, he 
revealed conversations which were strictly confidential ; and 
more than once he did so in such a manner as to call down 
the most categorical contradictions from men of indisputable 
honour. His complete absence of moral scruple extended to 
truthfulness as to other things, and in one of the conversa- 
tions which Mr. Tollemache has published, Gladstone went so 
far as to describe him as “a consummate liar.” 


The lowering of the suffrage by the Liberals in 1884 raised 
his following to eighty-five, but he had no belief in exclusively 
Parliamentary action unless it was supported by chronic 
rebellion and outrage. “ O’Connell,” he said, “ gained Catholic 
Emancipation outside the House of Commons...... No 
amount of eloquence could achieve what the fear of an im- 
pending insurrection, what the Clerkenwell explosion, and 
the shot into the police-van had achieved.” It was in this 
spirit that he threw himself into the Land Movement, which 
was directed, in the words of the report of the special Com- 
missioners, “against the payment of agricultural rents, for 
the purpose of impoverishing and expelling from the country 
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the Irish landlords who were styled the English garrison.” 
He was not the originator of this policy. Lalor, one of 
the ablest of the rebel writers of 1848, had long before main- 
tained that a revolutionary movement in Ireland would never 
enlist the genuine support of the farming classes unless it 
was turned into a movement against landlordism; unless the 
confiscation of rent was held out as a prize that might be won; 
unless the expulsion of the English Government from Ireland 
was coupled with the expulsion of all loyal owners from the 
soil. John Mitchel had strenuously adopted the same policy, 
and had urged that the mass of the Irish people would never 
be roused by any measure short of “ destruction of all land- 
lordism and denial of all tenure and title derived from English 
sovereigns.” 

It was on these lines and with this object that the Land 
League was started in 1879, chiefly by John Vevoy, a promi- 
nent member of the Fenian and Clan-na-gael Societies in 
America, and by Michael Davitt. A period of acute agricul- 
tural depression, which made many existing rents really 
burdensome, greatly assisted them, and after a short hesita- 
tion Parnell joined the League and became its president. 
As Mr. O’Brien observes, out of its seven first chosen officers 
four were Fenians or ex-Fenians, and all were in sympathy 
with Fenianism. The Report of the Special Commission and 
the sworn evidence which it collected will furnish to all 
future historians an imperishable record of the Reign of 
Terror which this body established, and of the manner in 
which for many years, and over a great part of Ireland it 
superseded or paralysed the law. 





SPIRITUAL APPREHENSION.* 

THE sermons and papers in this volume are in every way 
characteristic of their author, from whom the religious world 
has long been accustomed to expect characteristic utterances. 
They have the familiar grace of style and felicity of illustra- 
tion, and the no less familiar shrewdness and candour and 
sympathetic appreciation of opponents, not without a sub- 
acid flavour of irony. Mr. Llewelyn Davies has this in 
common with Frederick Maurice, whose most distinguished 
disciple he is, that we are always the better for reading what 
he writes, even when we cannot assent to his particular con- 
clusions; and indeed Mr. Davies would probably have as 
much dislike as Maurice to finding himself the leader of a 
party. Another point in which he resembles Maurice is in 
the balance of his mind; so that if he is tempted by argument 
to take up an extreme position on one side, he is sure presently 
to make a complementary statement. Thus on p. 241 the 
many anomalies of our present Church constitution, or want 
of constitution, are justified as “irregular-looking conditions 
which the Hund of God has prepared for us out of the various 
elements of the past;” but even while the Erastian is preen- 
ing his feathers with satisfaction at this apotheosis of the 
status quo, he is told that he is not to believe that whatever is 
is right, because “we are placed here to improve our inheri- 
tance, to confess what is wrong amongst us, and to shrink 
from no change, however revolutionary, which the glory of 
God and the cause of the Kingdom of Christ may seem to 
demand.” To which the Erastian may fairly reply, ‘Call you 
this backing of your friends?’ But to expect Mr. Davies to 
back anybody is to misconceive his intellectual position. 


The chief topics of the volume are that which gives it its 
title and a discussion of the nature of the true Church. In 
each case we find ourselves about evenly divided between 
agreement and disagreement. In regard to the first point, we 
are grateful to Mr. Davies for the insight and eloquence with 
which in a variety of ways he insists upon the trath—which, 
familiar as it is, can so easily be forgotten—that the organs 
of the spiritual life are faith, hope, and love, and that religion 
consists in their exercise. But he goes on to urge, if we 
understand him, that religion so defined is irreconcilable 
with reason; and that between reason and faith a man must 
choose. Now to say that reason can never entirely justify an 
act of faith is certainly true, because the reason is only a 
part of the whole man, and not the most important part. But 
to acknowledge this is not to acknowledge that they are 
irreconcilable. Mr. Davies appears to hold that even when 
the human reason pronounces on matter which is within the 
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scope of its powers, as when it investigates natural pheno. 
mena, the Christian is not bound to accept the results :-— 

“For the intelligent part of this generati : 

appears to have at pC wcll Which of the two willvod ‘llone 
science or the soul? Science, which looks backwards and down. 
wards 3 Or the soul, which looks upwards and forwards ? Science 
which investigates phenomena and takes things to pieces to see 
how they have grown; or the soul, which drinks in spiritual life, 
and so gains power to create poetry and art and the social 
affections and religion ? ” 
Now such an antithesis as this does not seem warrantable, 
We can understand a Christian saying: ‘Such and such a 
scientific hypothesis seems to conflict with what I mngt 
believe of God, and I prefer to suspend my judgment for the 
present. Probably continued investigation will modify it, or 
show it to be subordinate to some higher law.’ But we can. 
not understand him saying: ‘ My reason is entirely convinced 
by the arguments adduced, but my faith compels me to with. 
hold assent.’ For man is not made in water-tight compart. 
ments; his nature, though it has many faculties, is one and 
indivisible, and he cannot rest until he has harmonised the 
conclusions of them all. Probably what Mr. Davies wishes ug 
to dissent from is not any established conclusion of natural 
science, but the obiter dicta on theology and ethics of such 
writers as Huxley and Cotter Morison. It is, in fact, not 
their science but their philosophy that is dangerous; but this 
should be met by a sounder philosophy, not by the refusal to 
philosophise. For, after all, as Aristotle long ago pointed 
out, even such a refusal is itself philosophy of a sort. 

About the Church, especially about Church unity, Mr, 
Davies says many luminous and helpfal things. What could 
be better than this P— 

“Tf each of the many inadequate and fragmentary and transi 
tory bodies which profess loyalty to the one Lord and Saviour has 
life and truth in proportion to its real loyalty to Christ the Head, 
then the royal road to unity must be through each drawing closer 
to Christ as a member to the Head. To be open to the light of 
Christ and so to drop errors, to study what the Son of Man will 
approve in policy and conduct, to weigh interests and values in 
the scales of God, to understand that the aim of all Christians 
and of all Christian societies must be to grow into perfect fellow- 
ship with Christ—these are the ways of progress for the bettering 
of each Church in itself and for the uniting of Church to Church,” 
But when from admonition Mr. Davies proceeds to pro- 
pounding a new theory upon the nature of the Catholic 
Church, we confess it seems to us somewhat late in the day. 
Mr. Davies will not have it that the Church is “a corporation 
set up on earth.” He calls this a carnalising of St. Paul’s 
view. But surely, however difficult such a belief may be to 
hold at the present time, when dissent is so prominent a fact, 
there was no difficulty at all about it in St. Paul’s day, and 
for many centuries subsequent. The Gospels make it clear 
that Christ did set up a corporation on earth, and the book 
of the Acts shows it at work. And St. Paul’s theory by 
appealing to “ one baptism ” assuredly agrees; and his practice 
is of a piece with it. Mr. Davies roundly asserts that St. Paul 
“refers to misbelievers, to immoral, to insubordinate members, 
without showing any desire to drive them out of the Church.” 
But has he forgotten such passages as 1 Corinthians v. 7, 11, 
13; 2 Thessalonians iii. 14? The reason that impels Mr. 
Davies to construct his theory of the Church is, of course, 
the existence of our “ unhappy divisions.” We should cordially 
agree with him when he lays it down that the presence of 
“the fruits of the Spirit ” in any religious person is a sufficient 
proof that they are not without the spirit of Christ. But it 
seems unreasonable because the divine pattern has been 
broken to devise an entirely new theory which excludes unity, 
and pretend that it is the only original and genuine one. But 
Mr. Davies’s characteristic fairness extorts from himself the 
admission (p. 209) that stress is undoubtedly laid upon unity 
by the Apostles and by all the later Fathers of the Church. 


There are not a few other controversial points on which we 
do not think Mr. Davies has given us his mature thoughts. 
He justifies Nonconformity by the example of St. Paul, whom 
he speaks of as “unmistakably a divine exception, a heavenly 
justification of irregularity, an authoritative intimation that 
God may choose to interfere with his own ordinance.” But 
St. Paul was very far from regarding himself as irregular; he 
was constantly pleading that he had all the legitimate marks 
of apostleship. And how was the appointment of a thirteenth 
Apostle an “interference,” when no pledge had been given that 
the college was strictly limited to twelve? Again, on the 
question of miracles Mr. Davies seems to take up indefen- 
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gible ground when he unguardedly asserts that Christ did not 


erform miracles as his credentials, but, on the contrary, was 
deeply displeased by the demand for them (p. 145). At once 
there occur to the memory the reason given for healing the 
ed man at Capernaum and for raising Lazarus, and the 
reply given to the messengers who came from Jobn the 
Baptist asking, “ Art thou he that should come?” as well as 
that place in St. John, “ Believe me for the works’ sake.” 

We have dwelt so long on our differences with Mr. Davies, 
pecause a far larger part of the book than is usual with him 
is taken up with controversy. But we must, in conclusion, 
call attention to a few papers which show him at his best and, 
as we venture to think, in his true strength. Such are those 
on “Peace and War,” “ The Moral Use of Money,” and “ The 
Christian Interpretation of the Commandments,” which are 
full of insight into the needs of to-day and the application to 
them of Christian principles. 


palsi 





ANNALS OF ETON.* 

Eron has found many historians, and, as the author of this 
volume confesses, it is impossible to write a new history of 
the famous school without incurring a heavy debt of obliga- 
tion to predecessors in the same field. Mr. Sterry, however, 
has not only made handsome acknowledgment of all such 
debts, but has fairly justified his own intrusion into the well- 
filled ranks by his own gleanings, as well as by the pleasant 
way in which he presents the gleanings of others. It is true 
that Sir Henry Maxwell Lyte, Messrs. Willis and Clark, 
and other collectors of Etonian annals have left but 
scanty pickings for the late comer. Nevertheless, Mr. 
Sterry has found much original matter in his own re- 
searches, and may be as fairly congratulated on that score as 
on the interest and charm of a very well-written book. One 
might wish, however, that he had been more successful in his 
search for old letters and diaries, which may have possibly been 
preserved among Etonian families, that would give us a 
glimpse of an Eton boy’s life in the old times. Such a source 
of information would undoubtedly afford a more lively and 
entertaining idea of the old Eton life than could be obtained 
from the dry formality of the school statutes and records. 
As it is, Mr. Sterry has to fall back upon the well- 
known Paston letters and quote once more from the cor- 
respondence of the Eton Oppidan who, about the end of the 
fifteenth century, wrote to his parents for clothes, pocket- 
money, and permission to come home on leave in much the 
same fashion as does his nineteenth-century successor to- 
day. In one respect, however, William Paston was decidedly 
more precocious than the modern Etonian. We doubt 
whether any sixth-form boy of our times would write from 
school a businesslike proposition for his own marriage, with 
acold-blooded description of the young “jentylwoman” whom 
he desired to honour with his hand. 

The light thrown upon old Eton life by some of its 
statutes, especially the disciplinary statutes, is sometimes 
not a little curious. For instance :— 

“The Founder provides in Statute XIX. that no scholar, fellow, 
chaplain, or other minister or servant of the College, shall keep 
or have hunting dogs, nets for hunting, ferrets, falcons or hawks, 
or practise hunting; nor shall they have or keep among them- 
selves, or in the College, any ape, bear, fox, stag, hind, deer, 
badger, or any other rapacious or rare beast, which shall not 
profit or even harm. Further, the like persons were forbidden to 
grow long hair or a beard, to wear peaked shoes or moulded 
hoods, er unless they walked in the town, to carry swords, long 
knives, or any arms. And lastly, they were forbidden on any 
account to wear red, green, or white hose.” 

The spirit, if not the letter, of the last injunction must be 
somewhat set at naught by the many-hued glories of house- 
colours, while the Eton beagles still remain a standing 
defiance to the Founder’s prohibition of sport. Masquerading 
and the enjoyment of the most cruel form of sport seem, 
indeed, to have always been a staple form of amusement in 
the school, for the only diversion of which we read in the 
older records are those of play-acting and bear-baiting. Two 
young Cavendishes, who joined the school about 1560, relate, 
among other things, how they saw “bayre-baiting and a 
camell in the Colledge,” and paid 3d. for it, “as other schollers 
dyd.” It is rather difficult to realise in these days, when the 
organised pursuit of cricket, football, and racquets has 
become so important a part of the ordinary school 





curriculum, how haphazard were the amusements of an 
earlier period. And yet it was little more than half-a- 
century ago that the Eton boy actually drove his hoop, 
“Hoops, tops, marbles, all had their seasons with Fourth 
Form and Lower School boys. Hoops were stout ash laths 
bent round and the bark left on, and every year the season of 
hoops ended with a pitched battle between Collegers and 
Oppidans.” Mr. Arthur Coleridge, another Eton historian 
and author of a capital book which was recently noticed in 
these columns, writes :— 

“TI rather blush to own that for two halves the school went 

mad on the subject of tops. The School Yard, before lessons 
began at eleven o’clock of a morning, was humming all over with 
peg-tops, and he who could split his comrade’s plaything into 
two halves at the first fling was voted an expert.” 
This should be painful reading for that very correct young 
gentleman, the modern Eton boy. Perhaps he will be more 
willing to forgive his school ancestors the somewhat lawless 
and rebellious spirit which they frequently displayed in the 
face of authority, and for the rather cruel sports which, until 
fairly recent times, still exercised upon them an irresistible 
attraction. Bear-fighting had disappeared, but— 

“ Dog-fighting, badger-baiting, rat-catching, cock-fighting, 
could all be enjoyed in Bachelors Aere or on the Brocas, and the 
‘cads’ who haunted the Wall varied the more legitimate trade of 
‘sock’ vending with the purveying of these questionable amuse- 
ments, and the encouragement of every sort of wickedness. Why 
they were tolerated so long, except on the same principle that it 
was suggested that the Christopher should not be abolished, 
namely to teach resistance to temptation, is impossible to say. 
The Reverend C. A. Wilkinson tells the story of one boy com- 
plained of to Keate for keeping his own badger in his room. 
Keate shouldered his birch and harangued the criminal while 
the ‘ taking down’ was carried on. ‘ His conduct was disgraceful, 
he shirked his tutor, he got up no lessons for school, he had been 
seen carrying his own badger-bag on the Brocas, and another day 
actually going up town with his cock under his arm; if he did 
not mend his ways he would live unrespected and die unregretted, 
and—and—give me another birch. I have no opinion of a boy 
who keeps a badger.’ ” 

Of Keate, the most famous of all Eton Head-Masters, the 
author has much to say. Innumerable stories have been told 
of his fiery temper, his peculiar appearance, and his strong 
faith in the efficacy of a birchrod; many of them purely 
apocryphal. All the world knows Kinglake’s picturesque 
description of the little man who wore “a fancy dress partly 
resembling the costume of Napoleon, and partly that of a 
widow woman,” and has heard Keate’s famous comment on 
the beatitude: “‘ Blessed are the pure in heart.’ Mind that. 
It’s your duty to be pure in heart. If you are not pure in 
heart, I'll flog you,”—but it would bea great mistake to regard 
Keate as merely an irascible pedagogue of eccentric speech 
and manners. He did believe in flogging, and when the 
occasion arose flogged wholesale—witness the famous instance 
when he mistook his lists and flogged all the candidates for 
confirmation—also he could not be induced to trust his 
boys, but for all that he was a man of generous 
temper and a noble nature as well as of indomitable courage, 
and deserved well of a school which has certainly always kept 
his memory green. Of another great and better loved Head- 
Master the author is able to write from personal knowledge. 
The schoolboy traditions that have gathered round the 
memory of Dr. Hawtrey—nitidissimus—are already almost as 
numerous as those concerning Keate. 


The evolution of that microcosm, a public school, is full of 
suggestive interest. The gradual changes that have taken 
place at Eton, and the slow growth of the old Foundation, 
from the school that is shown in Malim’s Consuetudinarium 
to the school that we know to-day, reflect faithfully in their 
way the changes and the growth of the greater world outside. 
For which reason Mr. Sterry’s history of his old school may 
well appeal to a wider circle of readers than that of Etonians. 
In any case, it deserves to be read as a piece of history, not 
without an importance of its own, skilfully compiled and 
excellently written. 





THE ELIZABETHAN CLERGY.* 


StupEentTs of English Church history will remember the 
valuable collection of original documents which Mr. Gee, in 
collaboration with another writer, put forth some little time 
ago. He now gives us a more laborious and more important 
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work. The settlement of Church matters which followed the 
accession of Elizabeth was, from the necessity of the case, of 
a revolutionary character. It succeeded a reaction, recent in 
date, and carried out with a ferocity which is happily rare, at 
least in our Church history. Being such, it could not 
itself be very gentle. Partisan writers have naturally dwelt 
on the severities used by the authorities, and on the suffer- 
ings endured by those who adhered to the oldorder. Could 
we accept the judgments of some Roman Catholic writers, 
Elizabeth and her advisers carried out a persecution merciless 
in character and wholesale in extent. Mr. Gee applies the 
test of documentary evidence, laboriously collected and care- 
fully compared; the conclusions to which he comes are of 
very great interest. 


With regard to the Bishops, the facts are easily stated. 
What was practically a clean sweep was made of the Bench 
both by Mary and by Elizabeth. The difference between the 
two revolutions lies in the way in which they were carried out. 
It is needless to dwell on the proceedings of Mary. Five 
Bishops were burnt; others escaped death by timely flight, or 
by conformity; some were left alone, not so much out of 
mercy as out of contempt. When Queen Elizabeth came to 
the throne on November 17th, 1558, there were twenty 
Bishops alive (the total number of Sees was twenty-six); 
four of these twenty died before the end of the year. Six- 
teen were therefore left to take their seats when Eliza- 
beth’s first Parliament met in January, 1559. Only nine 
were present in their places. These all resisted to 
the utmost of their power the Bills of Supremacy and 
Uniformity, which occupied much of the time of Parliament 
during its Session. Their courage was praiseworthy, but 
some credit is due to the Government which gave them the 
liberty to oppose. It had not been so in the Marian times, 
Then the leaders of the reforming party had been silenced 
by arrest on a charge of treason, or had been terrorised into 
flight or acquiescence. Only two of the Edwardian prelates 
even attended in the Parliament summoned by Mary, and 
these were soon deprived. In 1558 the Opposition was allowed 
freedom of action. Only when the Bills which they had done 
their best to delay had become law were they called upon to 
obey. It is only right, indeed, to acknowledge that, for some 
reason which we do not understand, two of the Bishops 
who were among the champions of the Old Learning in the 
Westminster Dispntation were harshly treated. These were 
Dr. White of Winchester and Dr. Watson of Lincoln. Neither 
of these is found among the dissentients from the Uni- 
formity Bill (read for the third time April 28th), though 
the list contains the names of three who had to give recogni- 
sances at thesametime. One of these, Scott of Chester, made 
a vigorous speech in Opposition which, five years before, would 
certainly have cost him his life, if, indeed, he had found any 
opportunity of delivering it. 


It is needless to dwell long on the subsequent treatment of 
the Bishops. One, Kitchen of Llandaff, conformed; the 
others were sooner or later deprived. We are not surprised 
to find that Bonner was the first victim. He, too, was the 
most harshly treated, being kept in the Marshalsea till his 
death in 1569. White of Lincoln was set free for a time, but 
entering into suspicious correspondence, again lost his liberty. 
It was commonly believed that in one case at least (Bonner’s) 
the death penalty which the Government refused to exact 
would have been exacted by the people if the persecutor had 
not been protected by his prison walls. 

The fate of the inferior clergy is a matter of controversy. 
One Roman Catholic writer declares that the majority (if 
this be meant by “ the better part ”’) suffered with the Bishops. 
Other accounts reduce the number to less than two hundred. 
Mr. Gee is inclined to the smaller number, though he allows 
for some possible excess. About half as many more acquiesced 
for a time, and then changed their minds; but the conclusion 
to which our author comes is that “we cannot believe that 
many more than 200 were deprived for such refusal [to 
accept the new régime] within the limits we have taken [the 
years 1558-1564].” At the beginning of Mary’s reign there 
had been many times as many sufferers, as there were also at 
the not dissimilar disturbance in 1662. 


Mr. Gee has not arrived at this conclusion without much 
painstaking labour. Out of the twenty-six English and 
Welsh dioeeses, eleven only possess complete lists of the 


ee 


made up from various sources, for which we would refer our 
readers to Mr. Gee’s pages. One may be mentioned, and it ig 
in itself strongly confirmatory of Mr. Gee’s view. There ig in 
the Public Record Office a list, belonging to the year 1564, of 
benefices then vacant. The total number is four hundred and 
twenty-seven; one-third of these were vacant because they 
were too poor to find an incumbent (propter ewilitatem); 
another third per mortem; cessio and resignatio account he 
sixty-two; three were sequestered; and in eighty-one no 
reason is assigned. Some of the matters that come ont inci. 
dentally in the course of Mr. Gee’s inquiries are not a little 
curious. He prints, following his excellent custom, the more 
important documents at fall length, and we get a fresh light 
on various matters. The alleged insult to the clergy, for 
instance, that they could not marry unless the bride wag 
approved by the Bishop and two Justices of the Peace, ig 
somewhat mitigated when we find that the Bishop himself 
had in the same circumstances to obtain the Archbishop's 
approval, and the head of a College that of the Visitor. 


Mr. White aims at too much. He has included in his 
volume no less than seventy-six Lives, many of them of 
persons whose only title to remembrance is that they filled 
episcopal seats in England and Wales. If he had taken 
some two or three characteristic examples of the good and 
the bad, Parker and Grindal, for instance, on the one side, 
and some of the obscure prelates whom he dismisses in a few 
lines as incorrigible time-servers and practisers of simony, he 
would have expended his labour more serviceably. Now and 
then he seems to rely somewhat too confidently on his 
authorities. Aylmer, Bishop of London, for instance, is said 
to have suspended thirty-eight beneficed ministers for 
“scrupling at an exact conformity,” and quotes in a footnote 
Neal’s History of the Puritans, as giving their names and 
benefices. Now Neal’s book is a useful one, but it has to be 
used very carefully, for Neal was a very strong partisan, and 
not always as careful or as candid as he might have been, 
The “ disingenuous Neal,” he has been called, and we should 
be very much surprised if Mr. White, who is not by any 
means of Neal’s way of thinking, is generally disposed to 
follow his lead. But if he supplies missiles to hurl against an 
Elizabethan Bishop, he is found useful. 





NOVELS OF THE WEEK.* 


THE quota contributed to the great and ever-increasing 
ocean of modern fiction by Colonial writers has a freshness 
and vitality which more than compensates for its occasional 
shortcomings on the score of style and subtlety. We have 
recently had occasion to commend in these columns the 
admirable work done by Mr. Scully in the delineation of 
various phases of South African life, and an equally cordial 
welcome must be extended to Miss Howarth, the authoress 
of Katrina, a tale which fully maintains the impression 
created by her earlier novel. Fastidious readers may be 
repelled at the outset by a writer who opens her story with 
the stereotyped formula of the “solitary horseman,” and has 
no pretensions to literary finesse. But these deficiencies in 
workmanship are easily outweighed by the interest of the 
narrative, the unaffected sincerity of the sentiment, the 
artistic regard for contrast shown in the choice of the 
dramatis persone and the consistency with which their 
dominant characteristics are illustrated and developed by 
the progress of the plot. The writer of another novel of 
this week has said, “ Let the Justice that cries out against 
what men have done for women remember what they have 
done for men,” and this might serve as a motto for Katrina, 
the motive of which is not the eternal duel of sex, but 
fraternal self-sacrifice. Allan Stanton, the hero of the 
story, is overshadowed in his boyhood by the superior charm 
of his attractive, unscrupulous brother. His father, an 
English farmer, has aroused the hostility of a vindictive 





* (1.) Katrina: a Tale of the Karoo. By Anna Howarth. London: Smith, 
Elder, and Co.—(2.) Mr. and Mrs, Nevill Tyson. By May Sinclair. London: 
William Blackwood and Sons.—(3.) The Silver Cross. By S. R. Keightley. 
London: Hutchinson and 0o.—(4) Nanno: a Daughter of the State. By Rosa 
Mulholland (Lady Gilbert). London: Grant Richards.——(5.) The Forest of 
Bourg-Marie. By 8S. F. Harrison, London: Edward Arnold,——(6.) The Duke 
of Linden. By J. F. Charles. London: John Lane.—(7.) Curios. By 
Richard Marsh, London: John Long.——(8.) Mam’zelle Grand’mére: 4 Frivolity. 
By Fifine. London: Lawrence and Bullen.—(9.) The Measure of a Man. | By 
E. Livingston Prescott. London: James Nisbet and Co.—(10.) The Mawkin of 
the Flow. By Lord Ernest Hamilton. London: T. Fisher Unwin.—(lL.) The 
Story of Phil Enderby. By Adeline Sergeant. London: James Bowden.—— 





vacancies occurring during these years. But the lacunz can be 
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Dutch usurer, who contrives to lure Charles Stanton into his 
toils, but is foiled in his efforts to ruin him and his father by 
Allan’s prompt acceptance of his brother’s responsibilities, 
even to the marrying of the Dutch girl whom Charles Stanton 
had swindled and jilted. We may note in passing that a 
situation which would have been an impasse in a highly 
civilised society, readily admits of a solution among a patri- 
archal people like the Cape Dutch farmers. This is one of the 
advantages enjoyed by writers who deal with a less complex 
civilisation than ours. The gradual awakening of Stanton 
to the treachery of his favourite son, and the gradual growth 
of a genuine affection between Allan and his wife, are 
admirably traced in the later chapters of the story, the 
opening scene of which, describing a visitation of smallpox, 
may be recommended to the careful study of all “ conscientious 
objectors.” Miss Howarth, as we have already hinted, does 
not indulge in fine writing. The simple conditions of the life 
she depicts are best set forth inasimple style. Bat she can be 
picturesque in a straightforward way. When her hero, sorely 
stricken by undeserved misunderstanding of his magnanimity, 
and troubled by the continuance of a terrible drought, heard 
ill-tidings from a friend, she describes how “he rose up and 
went out, feeling as if the hard blue sky were an illimitable 
weight, pressing down upon the groaning earth, and the 
brilliant sun were the revengefu), unwinking eye of some dire 
enemy of mankind.” 


Mr. and Mrs. Nevill Tyson has very little of the charm 
which marked its author’s first essay, but it is much 
more striking, more daring, and infinitely more powerful. 
Nevill Tyson is a man of bourgeois origin, good education, 
and boundless energy, who at the zye of thirty-six succeeds 
to an estate in Leicestershire, and endeavours to settle down 
asacounty gentleman. The essay is foredoomed to failure 
by his antecedents, his character, and his marriage. He 
is summed up well enough as a man of “no class,” a 
bundle of paradoxes, at once British and Bohemian, cosmo- 
politan and barbarian, a “brute with an immortal human 
soul struggling perpetually to be.” This glorified cad with 
a tempestuous past marries a pretty, vivacious, indiscreet 
girl—who is hypnotised by his masterful self-assertive- 
ness—and is more or less cut by the county. The real 
tragedy of this “tale of unrest” is that of the wife, whose 
infatuation for her husband reaches such a pitch that 
she practically abandons her baby rather than incur the 
displeasure of her lord and master. Later on, in a moment of 
unavailing remorse, she tells her husband the truth: “They 
said I didn’t care—and I did—I did! It nearly broke my 
heart, Only I was afraid you’d think I loved him better than 
you, and so—I didn’t take any notice of him. I thought he 
wouldn’t mind—he was so little, you see; and then I thought 
some day I would tell him.” The story of the birth, the short 
life, and death of this luckless infant is told with merciless 
realism. But the tale of Mrs. Nevill Tyson’s sufferings is far 
from being exhausted. Though she cannot quite forgive him, she 
cannot resist the spell of her husband’s personality. Deserted 
on the death of her child by her husband, she consoles herself 
with the company of his only friend, feeling, as she tells her 
husband afterwards, “as if he was all that was left of 
you.” Later on she welcomes the returning prodigal without 
& murmor, and saves him from being burned to death at the 
risk of her own life, when he is lying in a drunken sleep. His 
penitence is as usual short-lived, for with the loss of her beauty 
Molly loses her hold on his senses, and, volunteering for service 
in the Soudan, he leaves his disfigured and deserted wife to die 
alone. This exceedingly painful book is removed from the 
category of the ordinary novels of revolt by its impartial 
pessimism. If Molly is an “adorable fool,” Nevill is an 
irresistible brute. If one cannot pardon him for his odious 
jealousy of his own child, it is equally hard to forgive Molly 
for condoning his cruelty and callousness. In short, Miss 
Sinclair is quite as severe on weak woman as on brute man. 
It is only right to say in conclusion that her book is extremely 
strong meat, though it is only fair to add that it is not highly 
seasoned, 

Tt is good to escape from the strenuous squalor of Miss 
Sinclair’s ruthless study in contemporary manners, and, with 
Dr. Keightley as our genial guide, travel backwards down 
time’s gulf to the days of Mazarin and Madame de Chevreuse. 
It was a wicked and unscrupulous world, no doubt, a world 
of lettres de cachet, midnight assassinations, elastic consciences, 





| 





and dubious morals; but the people in it were at least spared 
that worst infirmity of modern minds,—introspection. M. de 
Fontanges, the gallant hero of The Silver Cross, had a® 
chequered a career and as lurid a past as Mr. Nevill Tyson, 
but he never brooded over it. On the contrary, it gave him 
positive satisfaction to reflect that he had run his Coloneb 
through after eloping with his wife. He had no “strain of 
morbid sensibility,” nor did he combine with “ the spirit of a 
soldier of fortune the nerves and temper of a spoilt child.” The: 
Dumas revival has been responsible for a good many dolorous 
exhibitions on the part of those who have aspired to wear that: 
magician’s mantle and found it a giant’s robe. Dr. Keightley, 
however, emerges from the ordeal with distinction. He 
writes with ease and even elegance, and, without any laborious 
parade of historical research, has caught precisely those aspects 
of the spirit and temper of the age that lend themselves to 
romantic treatment. Chivalry, adventure, and intrigue— 
these form the materials out of which Dr. Keightley has 
woven a thoroughly exciting and entertaining romance. M. 
de Fontanges, who tells the story, is a mere soldier of fortune, 
employed as her tool in a difficult and dangerous intrigue by 
Madame de Chevreuse, who confidently appeals to his gal-. 
lantry in the manner of approaching him, as she relies on his 
blessed ignorance of politics and personages for the speedy 
execution of her design. As it turns out, a delightful Irish- 
man, the Vicomte de Barrymore, whom de Fontanges enlists 
as his ally and associate, soon takes the lead, and by his 
audacity and resourcefulness immensely enhances the com- 
plications of the plot and the variety and diversion of this 
excellent entertainment. 

From the opening pages of Lady Gilbert’s Nanno the 
reader might be tempted to believe that the slam novel had 
been acclimatised in Ireland. The development of the story,. 
which has for its heroine a workhouse girl, betrayed and de- 
serted at seventeen, like her mother before her, happily 
dispels this unwelcome suspicion. Nanno Breen, though 
born into a purgatory, fulfils in the end her fierce resolve, 
“ By the heavens, I’ll get out into the dacent world, if I was 
to swing for it!” ‘The encouragement and munificence of 2. 
saintly priest enable her to make afresh start as a farm. 
labourer, She wins the love of an honest man, and though 
her insuperable reluctance to reveal the secret of her past. 
leads to the breaking off of the match, she is able to make a 
home for her child, and finds an anodyne for her grief in hard 
work and the friendship and respect of the only neighbour 
who knows her story. 


Mr. S. F. Harrison lays the scene of his story amongst the 
French Canadians of the woodlands. Mikel Caron, the old 
forest ranger of the Yamachiche county, and his trusty ally 
Nicolas Lauriére, the trapper, are excellent company, and 
throughout the The Forest of Bourg-Marie one is made to 
feel the singular influence exerted on character by the condi- 
tions of forest life. The Duke of Linden is an interesting 
romance of a modern minor German Court, in which the 
rapprochement of two noble families, long severed by a historic 
feud, leads to a tragic sequel. The picture of the Duke of 
Linden’s Court, where far more attention is paid to musi¢ 
than morals, seems not altogether unrelated to the annals of 
recent German history. Mr. Richard Marsh, an admitted 
expert in the art of scalp-tightening, gives fresh proofs of 
his skill in Curios, the strange adventures—grim, grotesque, 
and gruesome—of two old bachelors, The adventure of the 
haunted pipe and the mystery of the disembodied hand are 
especially good in their way, while the constant antagonism 
of the two narrators lends a piquancy to the recital. The 
sprightly and frivolous grandmother is not an altogether un- 
familiar character in modern fiction, but “ Fifine,” if not the 
creator of the type, has given us a very engaging example ia 
the impecunious and irresponsible lady who sustains the 
title-réle of Mam’zelle Grand’mére. The highly coloured 
romance of The Measure of a Man, redolent of the old yellow- 
back sentimentality, is quite refreshing in these days of 
phonographic and photographic realism. Besides, it is so 
nice, after Mr. Kipling’s “ Barrack-Room Ballads,” to come 
across a sergeant who is acquainted with “ Mariana in the 
moated grange.” 

Lord Ernest Hamilton’s strangely named novel out- 
Crocketts Mr. Crockett in its uncompromising dialect. Evem 


in the narrative of The Mawkin of the Flow one meets such 
phrases as “ Four years is but a snap of the fingers in the 
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grey dayligaun of life.” Without a glossary there are many 
passages We full significance of which the simple Sassenach 
can only dimly apprehend. This is all the more to be 
regretted, for the romantic history of Marjorie Greme and 
her various suitors is told with abundant spirit and 
picturesqueness. The inexhaustible Miss Adeline Sergeant, 
after whom the jaded reviewer toils in vain, like panting 
Time, gives us in The Story of Phil Enderby a melodramatic 
idyll of the Fen country in which the grandson of a boat- 
builder, thanks to the ineffectual villainy of a saturnine 
uncle, becomes a successful landscape-painter, and enjoys 
the privilege of removing the gravestone erected to his own 
memory. The story is told with the author’s wonted fluency 
and alertness. Lastly, we have to thank Miss Heddle for two 
delightful portraits of old Scottish ladies in A Haunted Town. 
The gentle Miss Petronella, with her touching devotion to the 
memory of Mary Queen of Scots, and the shrewd Mrs. 
Bethune, who found it impossible to “suffer fools gladly,” 
are both admirable. The latter’s gloss on a well-known text 
ds inimitable :— 

“¢ Camilla, I aye rejoice to think o’ the mony mansions i’ heaven,’ 
she said to her daughter-in-law earnestly when John’s wife came 
to kiss her good-night. ‘Andrew Dalgairns ’ll gang there, I 
suppose, for he’s awfu’ weel-intentioned, and rale respectable; he 


couldna be ony whaur else. But if there are mony mansions, we 
needna a’ live thegither in ae hoose. At least he needna bide 


near me!’ ” 

The love interest is pleasantly maintained, and the discom- 
fiture of the decadent poet at the eleventh hour, if somewhat 
artificially contrived, leaves nothing to be desired on the 
point of completeness. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


Cosmopolis (T. Fisher Unwin) came out too late this month to 
be reviewed among the other magazines. The belated number is 
hardly as interesting as usual. ‘ Interim” and “ ——n——” 
supply the places of M. de Pressensé and ‘ Ignotus.” Per- 
haps the most entertaining paper in the November number 
is a French one by M. Victor du Bled on “The Salon of 
Madame Swetchine.” This lady, a Russian by birth, held a 
successful salon in Paris for nearly forty years between 1816 
and 1857, entertaining not once a week, but every day. She her- 
self was dévote, and the whole atmosphere of her salon distinctly 
religious. Ina private chapel attached to her house Lacordaire 
and Dupanloup used to preach and say Mass. Of her many 
witticisms and clever sayings as told by M. du Bled, we quote one 
at random. Apparently, Madame Swetchine had a poor opinion 
of actresses. Hearing one day of one who had married and 
become an excellent wife and mother, she exclaimed with annoy- 
ance, “ Such good conduct will prove a very bad example.” 


The Expositor, Vol. VII. (Fifth Series). Edited by the Rev. 
‘W. Robertson Nicoll. (Hodder and Stoughton.)—Among the 
more notable papers in this volume may be mentioned Professor 
W.M. Ramsay’s contributions, “The Authorship of the Acts” 
and “ The Epistle to the Galatians,” two posthumous papers by 
R. W. Dale, and some studies in Romans by Professor J. A. Beet. 
Mr. A. Carr takes the view that Christianus was a term of con- 
tempt, a jest on the supposed adherents of a rival BaoiAreds, just 
as there were not long after, in the great struggle for the throne, 
after the close of the Julian dynasty, Galbiani, Othoniani, and 
Vitelliani. Professor Ramsay's first paper is peculiarly interesting, 
It is an answer to an attempt by Professor M. Giffert to disprove 
the Lukian authorship of the Acts. One argument which he urges 
eannot be too much insisted on,—the absolute impossibility of 
drawing conclusions adverse to the genuineness of a narrative 
)ecause we find insoluble difficulties in it. Were we to find in 
any of the historical books of the Bible such a narrative as that 
which Thucydides gives of the siege of Platwa, how unhesita- 
tingly would the critics condemn it! How could the little 
Platean garrison find strength and—harder still—materials for 
the works which they executed in answer to the great siege 
operations of the besiegers ? And yet if the story has not ample 
authority, what story has? The writer is absolutely trustworthy 
and had the amplest means of information, for he must have 
talked with survivors of the siege within a few weeks of the 
event. 


Boots and Shoes of our Ancestors: with a Brief Notice of the 
Cordwainers’ Company. (Chapmanand Hall. 21s.)—Few of our 
readers probably know of the existence in Cannon Street of the 





Cordwainers’ Hall, a very handsome building of which there are 
several collotypes in this volume. The Cordwainers were not only 
shoemakers, they dealt in all sorts of preparations of leathers, and 
owed their name to the city of Cordova, a great centre of commerce 
from the ninth to the twelfth centuries, whence they came over to 
England, and were settled for some centuries on the verge of the 
old city of Londinium while the Roman pewer was predominant, 
They took up their quarters in the Ward designated by their 
name in the thirteenth century. The interior of the Hall is ful] 
of interesting specimens of their art. In the Upper Hall is a 
beautiful embossed leathern Portuguese chair,’and many kinds of 
antique Spanish wall-coverings in the same material. Gloves, in 
shape very like modern gauntlets, occupy a prominent position, 
Sometimes they were embroidered and ornamented with precious 
stones and pearls (there is one pair of these which belonged to 
Mary Queen of Scots), sometimes scented,—the perfume often 
made a vehicle for poison by Mary’s mother-in-law, Catherine de 
Medicis. We have pictures of leather bags and powder-flasks, 
and, above all, the “ Leathern Bottle” familiar to us now as a 
public-house sign. Our author quotes the famous song, the 
refrain of which is,— 


**T wish in Heaven that soul may dwell 
Who first devised the Leather bottel.” 


But boots and shoes occupy the largest and most important por- 
tion of the book. Shoes alternate between narrow toes and high 
heels, and when all who were not blessed with a long toe jutting 
out like a promontory and a flat instep had sufficiently punished 
themselves, they took to flat heels and broad toes, and again, 
when they had forgotten their sufferings, to high heels and 
pointed toes once more. In the time of the Guises the toes were 
so long and sharp that they had to be fastened by chains to the 
knee. Henry VIII. brought in broad, flat shoes to rest his gouty 
feet. The frail beauties of Charles II.’s reign wore pointed toes 
and very high wooden heels, undoubtedly the most becoming 
form, as it levels distinctions. In the time of Louis XV. and 
Louis XVI. the same fashion prevailed; but after the French 
Revolution the shoes were once more broad and flat, and so they 
continued in England in the “forties” and “ fifties.” Now the 
reign of pointed toes and high heels is undisputed, and will 
probably remain so,as walking has made way for cycling, and 
comfort, therefore, for the feet need not be considered. While 
the representations of shoes are almost all of the feminine per- 
suasion, the boots are nearly all masculine. There are the boots 
worn by Henry VI. at Hexham, by Marlborough at Blenheim, by 
Cromwell’s soldiers at Winchester, and many others. Although 
the ladies did not wear boots, they kept themselves out of the 
dirt by chopines, very like high schoolroom stocks. Evelyn speaks 
of them in his diary. They were worn at Venice higher than 
anywhere else—some as high as half a yard—and the wearer had 
to be supported on each side if she tried to walk. There is an 
allusion to them in Hamlet’s address to the players, but they 
seem only to have been naturalised in England in the form of 
pattens, derived from the French word patiner, to skate, not as 
Gay wrote :— 
** The patten now supports the frugal dame, 
Which from the blue-eyed Patty takes its name.” 

The patron saints of the Cordwainers were St. Crispin and 
St. Crispinian, executed by the Romans in A.D. 287. But a far 
more authentic and useful saint was Mr. John Came, a citizen 
and Cordwainer in London in the middle of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. His admirable management was only equalled by his 
munificence. He gave large sums anonymously in well-directed 
charity under the name of “A Friend to Mankind,” and for 
twenty-three years the real donor was never suspected. The 
volume contains a very interesting notice of this excellent man, 
as well as an exhaustive history of the useful and ornamental 
trade to which we owe so much of our understanding. 


William Stokes: his Life and Work (1804-1878). By his Son, 
William Stokes, Surgeon-in-Ordinary to the Queen in Ireland. 
(T. Fisher Unwin.)—Without rising to the eminence of the great 
Englishmen whose lives have preceded his in the series of 
‘Masters of Medicine ’’—Hunter, Harvey, and Simpson—Stokes 
was a man who accomplished a large amount of useful pro- 
fessional work, both as a teacher and practitioner in Dublin, 
where most of his life was spent, and as the author of various 
works on the stethoscope, on diseases of the chest and of the 
heart and aorta, and on fever. He was one of the first and most 
strenuous advocates of the use of the stethoscope in the British 
Islands, and he witnessed the first case of cholera in Ireland, and 
several great fever epidemics. In private life he seems to have 
been a man of wide and varied sympathies, very fortunate in his 
domestic and social surroundings, and free from any trace of pro- 
fessional jealousy. Politics he carefully avoided, though the 
political troubles of his time caused him much pain and anxiety. 
Next to medicine, archeology seems to have been his favourite 
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study, and one of his last works was a Life of his friend, George 


Petrie, “ archeologist, painter, musician, and man of letters.” 
The book contains various anecdotes, sketches of travel, &e., 
which will interest those who ure not students of medicine. We 
have noticed a few misprints (some of them, unfortunately, in 
dates), which should be corrected in a second edition. The 
pook is illustrated by a portrait of Stokes; a drawing of the 
statue by Foley in the hall of the College of Physicians, in 
Dublin; and a view of St. Fintan’s Church, on the western 
slope of the Hill of Howth, where Stokes and his wife, and some 
of his children, are buried. 


The Making of a Dairy: “ Wheat out of Lilies,” and other Studies 
wn Plant-Life and Evolution. A Popular Introduction to Botany. 
By Eleanor Hughes-Gibb. (Griffin and Co.)—The short essays 
comprised in this little volume are intended to interest children 
in the subject of botany; but we think they will probably be 
found more useful to parents or teachers with some acquaintance 
with the subject, who can amplify, illustrate, and where 
necessary modify, the authoress’s statements. The subject of 
evolution is so vast and complicated that it is difficult to make 
it intelligible in a small compass; and an author cannot qualify 
every sentence with “It is believed,’ or “There is reason to 
suppose,” or even “It is probable.” Consequently, an elementary 
book on evolution is likely to become too dogmatic; and it is a 
mistake to put forward definite statements as facts, which rest, 
at most, on very imperfect and insuflicient evidence. Thus, our 
authoress says:—“I cannot tell of the stages by which the 
changes would come to pass, but I know that by degrees bird-forms 
would become fewer and simpler, and more and more unlike our 
little yellow-hammer, and at last, perhaps when the millions had 
reached their second figure, we should come upon monstrous 
wing-fingered, flying lizards, with long beak-like organs, armed 
with pointed teeth, and other enormous winged lizards, walking 
strangely on their hind legs, with feet like birds; and should be 
forced, perhaps somewhat reluctantly, to the conclusion that 
these, or some near relations of these ungainly creatures (them- 
selves descended from simpler wingless lizard ancestors), were 
the true forefathers of our pretty yellow-hammer.” Equally 
dubious are the statements that beetles preceded bees and butter- 
flies by thousands of years; and the predilection of different 
Orders of insects for flowers of certain colours is expressed in far 
too absolute a manner; for numbers of insects of all Orders may 
frequently be seen feeding together on a single attractive com- 
posite or umbelliferous flower, quite irrespective of colour. But 
the book is primarily botanical, insects, &c., being only mentioned 
in connection with plants, with which the authoress is much 
more familiar, and at pp. 90-96 we have an ingenious comparison 
of the structure of flowers to buildings, arranged on a similar 
plan, and containing a number of rooms designed for special 
purposes, but liable to numerous modifications in detail. We are 
glad to notice, too, that our authoress sees clearly that evolution, 
however far it may be traced back, cannot lead us beyond 
secondary causes; and that the primary causes of things (which 
some naturalists seem inclined to treat as non-existent) are 
quite beyond our reach. There are twenty illustrations in the 
text, more than half of which appear to be original, 


A Student’s Text-Book of Zoology. By Adam Sedgwick, M.A., 
F.R.S. Vol. I. (Swan Sonnenschein and Co. 18s.)—When 
Professor Sedgwick commenced this work he had intended 
simply to make it a new edition of Claus’s “ Lehrbuch,” revised 
and brought up to date. But this plan was soon abandoned, for 
various reasons, and we have therefore a new and original book 
before us, as far as such a work, which even in the most com- 
petent hands must be more or less a compilation, can be original, 
by the nature of the case. A conscientious author, well ac- 
quainted with his subject, will always find, when trying to revise 
a work of this kind, that apart from the necessity of bringing it 
up to date, his own researches and reading, and his own indi- 
vidual methods of work and thought, will suggest to him so many 
improvements and modifications that the less he is forced to 
work on old lines the better. None know, but those who are 
seriously working at some special branch of natural history, the 
mass of new material and new ideas poured fourth almost daily 
in all parts of the world, and in twenty different ianguages at 
least, necessitating constant watchfulness to avoid missing any- 
thing new of primary importance, even with the aid of all our 
modern bibliographies and compendiums. Fresh digests of such 
& subject as zoology are therefore constantly required by the 
student; and in the book before us Professor Sedgwick treats as 
fully as his space will admit, of the various forms of animal life. 
The present volume includes all but the Arthropoda, the Echino- 
dermata, and the Chordata, which will form the second volume; and 
& general treatise on the facts and principles of zoology, if room 





cannot be found for it in the second volume, will form a thira 
The first volume is illustrated by four hundred and seventy-two 
excellent figures in the text. About fifty of these are new, the 
others being taken from Claus’s “ Lehrbuch,” and other works of 
acknowledged excellence. Zoological students owe a deep debt 
of gratitude to Professor Sedgwick for this excellent and very 
comprehensive work. 


Historical and Political Addresses, 1883-1897. By John E. Red- 
mond, M.P. (Sealy, Bryers, and Walker, Dublin; Simpkin, 
Marshall, and Co, 20s.)—Even the most fervid Celtic oratory is 
rarely effective served up in cold type, and long after the pas- 
sionate hour of fiery utterance. But, to do Mr. Redmond only 
bare justice, these political addresses, ranging over a period of 
fifteen years, and delivered in every part of the Anglo-Saxon 
world, are of more than ephemeral interest, and not, indeed, 
devoid of a certain historical significance. The future historian, 
anxious to glean some true conception of the strange personality 
of Parnell, for instance, would be well advised to read Mr. Red- 
mond’s lecture, delivered in the Broadway Theatre, New York, 
entitled “ Fifteen Years in the House of Commons.” Here ho 
would find “ character-studies ” of Mr. Gladstone, Lord Randolph 
Churchill, Parnell, and Bradlaugh—four most incongruous but 
notable Parliamentary figures—and though we gravely differ 
from Mr. Redmond in almost every instance, we do not wish to- 
deny the skill of his portraits and—allowing for his stand- 
point—their essential fidelity. By far the most valuable contri- 
bution in this book is the lecture on Thomas Drummond, delivered 
at the Rotunda, Dublin. We do not hesitate to recommend it to 
the careful attention of every intelligent politically minded 
Englishman. But we think that Mr. Redmond entirely misreads. 
the moral of Drummond’s story. The young Scotch Lieutenant 
who, as Under-Secretary to Lord Morpeth in the Melbourne 
Administration, has left so lasting a name in Irish annals, and 
was, indeed, the most disinterested of all “Irish patriots,’ not 
excepting Jonathan Swift, surely shows that under the Union 
men will arise from time to time who will work for the good of 
Ireland, and whose disinterested zeal will bear fruit, if not in 
their own day, in succeeding generations. It is to the labours, 
often ill-requited at the time, of men like Drummond and Dean 
Swift that Ireland owes the many beneficent reforms of our own 
age which, without breaking the Imperial tie, bid fair to bestow 
upon her so ample a measure of freedom, peace, and prosperity. 


The Revised Version of the Holy Bible, with References. (Cam- 
bridge University Press.)—The marginal references to the New 
Testament were put together by a Committee of the Revision Com- 
pany, and have been since revised and increased. The Old 
‘Testament references, entrusted originally to a Committee of the 
Old Testament Company, but not taken in hand by them, have 
now been added. Since then it has been delayed by the death, 
first of Dr. Scrivener, and then of Dr. Moulton, but it has now 
been carried to a successful completion under the care of Dr. 
Stokoe, assisted by a number of distinguished Biblical scholars. 
We have now, therefore, for the first time, a revised translation 
and revised references,—i.e., practically a continuous aid to 
interpretation. 

George Murdoch. By Gabriel Setoun. (Sands and Co.)— 
There is some power in this story, but a want of restraint and 
a distinct tendency to exaggerate. George’s uncle is too prepos- 
terously villainous, too outrageously hypocritical, to 0e admissible 
as a real study of Nature. Manners as they ere, or were, in a 
Scotch village are described with some vigour; but have we not 
had about enough for a while of Scotch villages and their 
manners ? 


New Epirions.—In the series of “ The Temple Classics” (J. M. 
Dent and Co.), Lives, by Izaak Walton, 2 vols.——In “ The 
Whitehall Shakespeare,” edited by Arthur Doubleday, with the 
assistance of T. Gregory Foster and Robert Elson (A. Constable),. 
the tenth volume, containing Julius Cxsar, Hamlet, and Othello. 

The Seven Churches in Asia. By Alexander Mackennal, B.A. 
(Elliot Stock.)——The Sonnets of John Keats. (G. Bell and Sons.) 
——Sketches and Studies in Italy and Greece. By J. Addington 
Symonds. (Smith, Elder,and Co. 7s. 6d.)——Macleod of Dare. 
By William Black. (Sampson Low, Marston, and Co.) ——The 
Stanzas of Omar Khayyam. Translated by John Leslie 
Graham. (G. Bell and Sons.) The Arabian Nights’ Enter- 
tainments. With sixteen illustrations by F. W. Pegram, 
(Service and Paton.)——A Short Life of Christ. By Cunningham 
Geikie, D.D. (Longmans and Co.) Ten Years in Equatoria. 
By Major Gaetano Casati. ‘Translated from the Original Italian 
MS. by the Hon. Mrs. J. Randolph Clay. (F. Warne and Co.) 
—A “Popular Edition” of the famous Italian’s book, very 
opportune at this time. Casati saw the things which have now 
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een tardily avenged.——An Outline of Philosophy. By John 
Watson, LL.D. (J. Maclehose, Glasgow.)——In the series of 
| “The Temple Dramatists” (J. M. Dent and Co.), Farquhar’s 
Beau’s Stratagem.——The Dove in the Eagle’s Nest. By Charlotte 
1} M. Yonge. (Macmillan and Co.) Taquisara, By F. Marion 
f Crawford. (Same publishers.) Not Like Other Girls. By Rosa 
Nouchette Carey. (Same publishers.) A Woman’s Courier. By 
W. J. Yeoman. (Neville Beeman.) ——Methods of Industrial 
Remuneration. By David F. Schoss. (Williams and Norgate.) 
f Inthe “ Border Edition of the Waverley Novels,” edited by 
Andrew Lang (John C. Nimmo), The Abbot. 
Booxs RecrrveD.—An Index to the Early Printed Books in the 
British Museum. By Robert Proctor. Third Section: Switzer- 
Yand to Montenegro. (Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co.) Social 
and Political Economy: Essays and Letters. By Thos. Judge, 
4Simpkin, Marshall, and Co.) Introduction to Herbartian 
Principles of Teaching. By Catherine L. Dodd. (Swan Sonnen- 
schein and Co.)——Skiagraphic Atlas. By John Poland. (Smith, 
Elder, and Co.)——Injinitesimal Analysis. By William Benjamin 
Smith. (Macmillan and Co.) Second Stage Mathematics. 
Edited by William Briggs. (W. B. Clive.) ——French Commercial 
Correspondence. By Ladislas Soleil. (Kegan Paul, Trench, and 
Co.) Carpentry and Joinery. By Frederick C. Webber. 
ive Chemical Analysis: Inorganic. 
By Chapman Jones. (Macmillan and Co.) Coffee and India- 
Rubber Culture in Mexico. By Matias Romeo. (G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons.) 
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MUL IBERTY 2 suptcs trom tho studios of conten. TAPESTRIES 
MT IBERTY 2 °s0 inches wide, trom 1s, 6 per yard TAPESTRIES 


New Patterns Post-free. 


LIBERTY and CO., Ltd., Regent St., London, W. 





Oo SLE &. 


CRYSTAL GLASS AND CHINA SERVICES. 


ELECTRIC INSTALLATIONS AND FITTINGS, 


100 OXFORD STREET, W. 





Wm. & Geo. LAW. 
COFFEE—SUGAR—TEA. 


104 NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C. 





SUN INSURANCE OFFICE 


63 Threadneedle Street, London, E.C. FOUNDED 1710. 
THE OLDEST PURELY FIRE OFFICE IN THE WORLD. 


60 Charing Cross; 332 Oxford Street; 40 Chancery Lane; 42 Mincing Lane, 


Sum Insured in 1897 we... we ase vee eee ~=£425,000,000. 









| MR. BROWNING’S SYSTEM OF 
TREATING SHORT SIGHT 


Oo U R REDUCES IT AND IMPROVES THE VISION, 


Mr. JOHN BROWNING, 
OPHTHALMIC OPTICIAN, 
President of the British Optical Aszociation, and 
Author of “Our Eyes,” 


E ¥ E Ss 8 | (now in its Seventeenth Edition), price ls., 
63 STRAND, LONDON, W.C., 
May be consulted personally free of charge. 








SCHWEITZER’S 
COCOA TIN A. 


**The Royal Cocoa.” 
Absolutely pure and full of nourishing and sustaining properties, 

“THE QUEEN has a cup of Schweitzer’s Cocoatina brought to 
her at 7.30 a.m., and two hours later uses the same beverage at the 
breakfast table.’ *_Society. 

THE CZAK’S PEACKFUL MESSAGE.—“ Send immediately to office 
of Marshal, Imperial Court, Petersburg Winter Palace, twenty half- 
pound tins Schweitzer’s Oocoatina—Colonel Anitschkvif.”—(TkeLEGR«M 
FROM St. PRTERSBURG). 

Str ANDREW CLARK.—“ Be sure to give your patients SCHWEIT- 
ZER’S COCOATINA.”’ 





PREMIER 
VINOLIA 
SOAP, 4° 


FOR DELICATE, SENSITIVE, IRRITABLE SKINS. 








ROMSGROVE SCHOOL, WORCESTERSHIRE.— 
Head-Master: HERBERT MILLINGTON, M.A.—Tho Buildings of the 


Scuool have imorensed three-fold during the last few years, and an excellent new 
Boarding House, to accommodate fitty additional Boarders, will be opened in 
May next.—Entries may now be made, 1899 and 1900.—Apply to the HEAD- 
MASTER, 





{ILLIG’S INSTITUTION FOR BOYS.—Established 1836. 
—BELLERIVE, VEVEY, SWITZERLAND.—Splendid and most healthy 


location. Thorough general and practical iastruction, Strict attention paid to 
physical development. Large garden and playground. Best references in 
Eugland and United States.—ED. SILLIG, BROTHERS. 








writing to the Clerk, Mr. E, W, MARSHALL, 33 Barton Arcade, Manchester. 


| ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY.— SCHOLAR- 


SHIPS.—Ten Scholarships (£55-£10) on DECEMBER 7th to 9h, for 


Classics, Maths, aud Army Class subjects. Valuable Exhibitions in July. 
ARMY CLASS and Engineering Class free. Eight Scholarships, &., at the 
Universities since November, 1897. Excellent health reoord. Fine histori cc sur - 
ey JUNIOR SCHOOL (8-13), thoroughly complete.—Head-Master, 
Rev, A. J. GALPIN, M.A, late House-Master at Mariborough. 


N OUNT VALE, YORK.—SCHOOL for GIRLS, specially 





adapted to those requiring individual cire either in regard to health or 


eaucation. Ozty twelve Hoarders received. Highest references. Moderate 
Terms.—Miss 8. MELHUISH, B.A., late Resident Tutor, Somerville College, 
Oxford. 





ANTED, HEAD-MASTER (Graduate of British 


University, and uoder 45 years of age) for proposed Sehool in 


Cheshire. Salary, £300 a year, with House and Capitation Fees, By the 
foundation deed, the Schoo! i3 to be founded as a good and efficient modera 
Grammar School, with the usual curricu:um, ‘attention being paid to suitable 
instruction in the history of the growth of religious and rational thought an 
opinion in Eugland, and generally in religious subjects; the boys to be en- 
couraged in sobriety, intelligence, earnestuess, and piety, in modes and by 
te: = free from the obligations of prescri bed creeds or tests of religious 
belief 


All ‘applications, stating age, experience, an full particulars, to be sent in 
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T. ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA for WOMEN. 
Fi With Title of L.L.A. 
For Prospectus, apply to the SECRETARY, L,L.A. Scheme, the University, 


St. Andrews, N.B. 


CHOOL for GIRLS, CONAMUR, THE RIVIERA, 
S SANDGATE, KENT.—Principals, Miss JARVIS (for eight years Second 

stress of Bolton High School for Girls) and Miss CLARA BERRY (late of 
aca High Scheol and of Bedales). Good house, with south aspect; on the 
= wall.—The HALF TERM BEGINS NOVEMBER 7th, 1898, 


AUSANNE. — MAISON FLEURIE. — Miss WILLS 
L (formerly Head-Mistress of the Norwich High School) RECEIVES GIRLS 
jor Languages, Music, Painting, and Singing. French Conversation thoroughly 


acquired. 


TTEREFORD SCHOOL.—A Public School with Classical 

and Modern Sides. FOURTEEN SCHOLARSHIPS to the Universities of 
the annual value of £700. Preparatory School; and Junior House for Boys 
under 12 will be opened in Sentember. Terins, £65-55 per annum.—Head. Master, 
Rev. W. H. MURRAY RAGG, School House, Cathedral Close, Hereford. 


OURNEMOUTH.—GORSE CLIFF, BOSCOMBE 
CHINE.—SCHOOL For BOYS From 6 To 14, 
House stands high on cliff, south aspect ; playground and field for games, 
Resident Masters aud Governess. 60, 80, and 1U0 guineas. 
‘ Mrs. JAMES MACDONELL. 


HE KING'S SCHOOL, BRUTON, SOMERSET.— 
T First-Grade Endowed School. Preparation for Universities, Army, Navy, 
snd Professional Examinations. Valuable Scholarships and Exhibitions, NEXT 
EXAMINATION for SCHOLARSHIPS, APRIL, 1899, Highest inclusive fee, 
55 guineas,—D. E. NORTON, M.A. Head-Master. 


RIVATE TUITION. —The Rev. H. TRESHAM GREEN, 
B.A. Oambridge, RECEIVES a few PUPILS to PREPARE for Oxford or 
Cambridge, Individual attention; pleasant country life; namerous oppor- 
tunities afforded for athletic exercise ; good stabling.—Aduress, Anstey Lodge, 
Alton, Hants. 


























VICTORIA UNIVERSITY. 


NIVERSITY COLLEGE, LIVERPOOL 
HALL OF RESIDENCE FOR WOMEN STUDENTS. 
Fees, 13 to 18 guineas a term. Two Exhibitions of £10 are offered. At 
University College women can obtain BA., M.A., B.Sc., M.Sc., Degrees. 
Lahoratories are open to them, also the School of Architecture and Applied Art. 
—For particulars apply to The WARDENS, 163 Edge Lane, Liverpool. 


OYAL INDIAN ENGINEERING COLLEGE, 
COOPERS HILL, STATNES.—The Course of Study is arranged to fit an 
Sngineer for Employment in Europe, India, and the Colonies, About FORTY 
STUDENTS will be admitted in September, 1899. The Secretary of State will offer 
them for Competition Twelve Appointments as Assistant Engineers in the Public 
Works Department, and Three Appointments as Assistant Superintendents in the 
Telegraph Dept., one in the Accounts Branch, P.W.D, and onein the Traffic Dept., 
Indian State Railways.—For particulars apply to SECRETARY at the College. 


IGSHOTTE RAYLES PREPARATORY SCHOOL.— 

TWO SCHOLARSHIPS, valus £50 and £40, are offered for Candidates 

under 11 years of aze on December Ist. Examination December Ist.—For further 

information, apply to F, E. ROWE, M.A., or A. 0. MacLAREN, Bigshotte Rayles, 
Wokingham, 


OUTH BELGRAVIA PREPARATORY SCHOOL for 
b SON8 of GENTLEMEN, 38 GLOUOKSTER STREET, BELGRAVE 
ROAD, 8S.W.—Conducted by Mrs. SUTTON. Thorough preparation for the 
Public Schools. Kindergarten and Transition Classes for cxildren uader 8, 
Drilling, gymnastics. 


UNDLE SCHOOL.—ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP 
EXAMINATION, DECEMBER 7th.—Olassical, Modern, Science, and 
Engineering Sides, SPEOIAL ARMY and NAVY OLASSEs. This year’s 
successes include the Senior Mathematical Scholarship at Christ Co'l-ge, 
Cambridge, a Classical Scholarship and a Science Exhibition, three Woolwica 
Entrances (12th p'ace), one Sandhurst Entrance, two Pre! m-nary Scientific Passes 
(London University), and five First Classes in the Classical Tripcs. Fee, £60 to 
#754 year.—Apply to the HEAD-MASTER, 


\ ONMOUTH HIGH SCHOOL.—Rich Foundation; best 
ak modern boarding arrangements. Exc llent new buildings cost £20,000. 
¥eautifal and healthy situation. Illustrated prospectus. Scholarships, 
Boarders under the immediate care of the Head-Mistresa, Miss LUCKES. 
EXAMINATION for ENTRANOE HOUSE SCHOLARSHIP (£20 for three 
years), JULY 13th and 14th. 


‘T. LEONARDS.—*“CRANTOCK,” 59 WARRIOR 
\O SQUARE.—First-class BOARD and RESIDKENCE.—Newly furnished; sea 
view. Kxcellent cuisine; billiard-room, Sanitary certificate—Mr. and Mrs. 
SIDNEY P, POTTER. 


\ USICALSCHOLARSHIPS.—VACANCIES for BOYS, 
\\ between 9 and 11 years (Sons of Gentiemen), in the CATHEDRAL, 
CHRIST CHURCH, OXFORD, will be COMPETED) for on DECEMBEK 7:h.— 
Apply, Rev. J. H. SWINSLEAD, Catnedral Choir School, Oxford. 


EAF and DUMB.—A POSITION as PRIVATE 
‘ TUTOR to a DEAF CHILD, or as COMPANION to a GENTLEMAN, 
‘s required by a Clergyman's Son who is deaf, and has had experience as a 
Teacher.—Apply to Rev. F. W. G. GILBY, 419 Oxford Street, London. 


0 LET, UNFURNISHED, 14 miles from Scarborough, 

between the Wolds and the Moors, a mile and a quarter from the station, 

4 COTTAGE, Two sitting-roome, 5 bedrooms, kitchen, &. ; 2 rooms, 17 ft. by 

“1 ft. long, flower-garden, and kitchen-garden if desired; rent, £30.—Apply, at 
Urst by letter, addressed “ L. H.,” Post Office, West Heslerton, York. 


\ ADAME AUBERT, 141 REGENT STREET, W. 
YA. RECOMMENDS and forwards gratis PROSPEOTUSES of English and 
Foreign SCHOOLS and EDUCATIONAL HOMES, and introdaces GOVERN- 
ESSKS, Visiting Teachers, Chaperons, Companions, Secretaries. MADAME 
































AUBERT’S GOVERNESS AND SCHOOL LIST, post free, 3d. 


EST LONDON ETHICAL SOCIETY, 
KENSINGTON TOWN HALL. 
Lecture to-morrow (Sunday) moruing at 11 a.m, 
Dr. STANTON COLT on 
**Plato on the Love of Justice.” 











ST: FELIX SCHOOL, SOUTHWOLD (late the Aldeburgh 

School).—Head-Mistress, Miss M. I. GARDINER, Nat. Sc. Tripos 
Cambridge. References: Miss H. G'adstone, Mrs. H. Sidgwick, Arthur 
Sidgwick, Esq., Rev. Hon. A. T. Lyttelton. 


HE HARROWDEN SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
i HENDON HALL, MIDDLESEX. 
Miss BARTLETT begs to announce the REMOVAL of the School from Great 
Harrowden Hall, Northants, to the above address.—Prospectus on application 
to the SECRETARY, 


ETTLE, YORKSHIRE.—“OVERDALE” SCHOOL 
for GIRLS. Healthy, bracing situation. Head-Mistress, Miss E. M. 
PICKARD (Class Trip.), Newnham Col., Camb. Highest references. 


ALDHEIM, BERNE.—Highly recommended HOME- 

SCHOOL for limited number of GIRLS. Special advantages for study 

of Languages, Music, and Art. Visiting Professors; University Lectures. 

Braeing climate; beautiful situation, and large grounds. References kindly 

permitted to Mrs. W. P. Dickins, Cherington House, Shipston-on-Stour, and 
other ladies.—For Prospectus, apply to Miles. HEISS. 


ITTLE APPLEY PREPARATORY SCHOOL, RYDE, 
I.W.—ENTRANOE SOCHOLAKSHIPS. Two Scholars! ips are offered for 
competition on December 13th, 1893, One of £10 to candidates under 11, and 
one of £50 reserved to candidates for H.M.S. ‘ Britannia’ under 13 on Decem- 
ber 31st, 1898.—For particulars, apply HEAD-MASTEBS, Little Appley, Ryde. 


egret tg. (KENT).—Sir ROGER MANWOOD’S 

GRAMMAR SOHOOL. Founded 1563. Sound Classical and Commercial 
Education, Boarding Fees, 50 guineas per annum. Science a speciality.—Illus- 
trated Prospectus, &c., on application to Head-Master, E, H. BLAKENEY, M.A, 
(Westminster and Trin. Coll,, Cambridge). 


EDDON COURT, ROSSLYN HILL, HAMPSTEAD, 

N.W.—PREPARATORY for PUBLIC SCHOOLS only. House specially 

built for this School, electric light, own grounds, individual attention to health 

and work of Boys. References to Parents of Bovs passed into Public Schools, 

ge London Physiciaus, &c.—Head-Master, H. FRAMPTON STALLARD, 
.A, Oxon. 


E AILEYBURY COLLEGE.—An EXAMINATION for 

the following SCHOLARSHIPS will be HELD at HAILEYBURY on 
NOVEMBER 29th, 30th, and DECEMBER Ist, 1598. Two of £50 each, and two 
of £30, tenable for three years. Of these, two are open to boys who were not 
over 13, and two to those who were not over 14, on October Ist, 1898. One of the 
four is tenable on the modern side.—Further particulars from Rev. P, DEEDKs, 
St. Albans, Herts, to whom names and ages of candidates, with a fee of lis., 
should be sent by November 25th. 


ae SURGICAL AID SOCIETY. 
Chief Office—SALISBURY SQUARE, LONDON, E.C. 
President—The Rizht Hon, the EAKL of ABERDEEN. 

This SOCIKTY supplies Trusses, Elastic Stockings, Crutches, Artificial 
Limbs, Artificial Eyes, &c., and eve y other description of mechanical support 
to the poor, without limit as to locality or disease. 

Water Beds and Invalid Chairs and Couches are lent to the afflicted upon the 
recommendation of Subscribers. 

Over 22,247 Appliances given in the year ending September 30th, 1897. 

Annual Subscriptions of 10s. 6d., or Life Subscription of 5 Guineas, entitles to 
Two Recommendations per Annum; the number of Letters increasing in propor- 
tion to amount of contribution. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS and DONATIONS are earnestly solicited, and wi!l ba 
thankfully received by the Bankers, Messrs. Barc'ay and Co., Lombard Street, 
or by the Secretary at the Office of the Society. 

RICHARD O. TRESIDDER, Secretary. 





























O INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN in all 

parts RECEIVING RESIDENT-PATIENTS sent gratis with full 
particulars, Schools also recommended.—MEDICAL, &c., ASSOCIATION, 
Ltd., 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, W.C. Telegraphic Address, ‘ Triform, 
London. ‘Telephone No, 1854 (Gerrard). 


DVICE as to CHOICE of ,xSCHOOLS.—The 
SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 
Graduates) gives advice and assistance without charge to Parents and Guardians 
in the selection of schools (for Boys or Girls) and Tutors for all Examinations at 
Home or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the Manager, 
R. J. BEEVOR, M.A., 8 Lancaster Ploce, Strand, London, W.C, 


ATON’S “LIST OF SCHOOLS” 


(An aid to Parents in the selection of Schools) 
Gives full particu'ars of best Enzlish Schools for Boys and Girls. Crown 8vo, 
red cloth, 160 pp., Illustrated. Through all Booksellers, price ls.; or post-free 
ls. 3d., from the Publishers, J. and J. PATON, 143 Canuon Street, London, E.C. 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY: 


FOR THE CIRCULATION AND SALE 
OF ALL THE BEST ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, 
ITALIAN, SPANISH, AND RUSSIAN BOOKS. 

















TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from ; COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS 
One Guinea per annum. from Two Guineas per annum. 
LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for res 
weekly exchange of books at the houses | N.B.—Two bats Three Friends may 
of Subscribers) from TWO GUINEAS | UNITE IN ONE SUBSCRIPTION, 


per annum. | and thus lessen the Cost of Carriage. 
Town and Village Clubs supplied on Liberal Terms. 


Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis and post-free, 


now offered at 
GREATLY REDUCED PRICES 
A New Clearance List (100 Pages) sent gratis and post-free to any Address, 
The List contains POPULAR WORKS in TRAVEL, SPORT, HISTORY, 
BIOGRAPHY, SCIENCE, and FICTION; also NEW and SURPLUS COPIES 
of FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, and SPANISH BOOKS. 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY, Limited, 30 to 34 NEW OXFORD STREET; 
241 Brompton Road, S.W ; 48 Queen Victoria Street, E.C., LONDON. 
And at Barton Arcade, Manchester. 
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Tue WELSBACH INCANDESCENT 


GAS LIGHT. © 


FURTHER DEVELOPMENTS. 
REDUCTION IN PRICE. 





The well-known “C” Welsbach Burner, 5S,,; complete with 
Mantle and Chimney. 


High Standard of Quality and Finish maintained. 


Fifty to Sixty Candle Power with 3; to 3{ Cubic 


Feet of Gas. 


“YORK” WELSBACH BURNER. 


A CHEAP FORM OF “C” WELSBACH BURNER. 


4s, COMPLETE, WITH MANTLE AND CHIMNEY; 
or with WHITE ICE GLOBE, 4s. 10d,; 
or with PINK ICE GLOBE, 5s, 





Fifty to Sixty Candle Power with 3} to 3{ Cubic 
Feet of Gas. 


THE BURNER FOR THE 
MILLION. 


APPLY TO THE 


WELSBACH INCANDESCENT 
GAS LIGHT CO., Ltd, 


ee. ee 


GEORGE NEWNES, LTD., PUBLISHERS. 


THIS DAY. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, price 6s, 


DOWN THE STREAM 
OF CIVILIZATION. 


By WORDSWORTH DONISTHORPE. 
With 104 Illustrations from Original Photographs, 


NEXT WEEK. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, price 6s, 


FLASHLIGHTS ON NATURE. 


By GRANT ALLEN. 
With 150 Illustrations by FREDERIOK ENOCK, 





Crown 8vo, cloth extra, price 5s, 


RAIDERS AND REBELS 
IN SOUTH AFRICA. 
By E. GOODWIN GREEN. 
With 14 Full-page Illustrations by the AUTHOR. 
JUST PUBLISHED. 
Pott 8vo, cloth, price ls, 


THE STORY OF 


GEOGRAPHICAL DISCOVERY: 
HOW THE WORLD BECAME KNOWN, 
By JOSEPH JACOBS. 
With 24 Maps, &c. 





Pott 8vo, cloth, price 1s. 


THE STORY OF THE 


COTTON PLANT, 
FROM COTTON TREE TO COTTON THREAD. 
By F. WILKINSON, F.G.S. 


With 38 Illustrations, 


SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND. 
UT-OF-PRINT BOOKS SUPPLIED. — Please state 
wants. Our KIPLING “ NOTE BOOK,” price 6d., will be ready shortly. 
Black’s ‘* Atlas.” 1898, published £3 3s,, price 30s., carriage paid. We want 
Kipling’s ‘‘Letters of Marque,” 1891. Catalogues free. The HOLLAND 
COMPANY, Book Merchants, Cherry Street, Birmingham. 














MR. EDWARD ARNOLD’S NEW BOOKs. 


New Novels, 
MOONFLEET. By J. Meave Farnyzp, 


Author of “The Lost Stradivarius.’ 6s, 


THE DELUSION OF DIANA. By 


MARGARET BURNESIDE. 6s. 


Srrctator.—* A novel of uncommon promise,” 
Daity TELEGRAPH.— At once clever, attractive, and wholesome,” 


THE FALSE CHEVALIER, By W.p, 


LigHTHALL. 6s. 
MancuestTer Cournrer.—“ The tale is most fascinating.” 


THE FOREST OF BOURG-MARIE 


By S. F, Harrison. 6s. 
NOW READY at all Libraries and Booksellers’, 


PHASES OF MY LIFE. By the Vary 


Rev. Francis Praov, Dean of Bristol, sometime Dean of 
Chichester, Vicar of Halifax, Vicar of Doncaster, Incumbent 
of St. Philip’s, Regent Street, English Chaplain in Paris, ang 
Chaplain in Ordinary to Her Majesty the Queen. Demy 8yo 
with Photogravure Frontispiece, 16s. m 

Times.—“ Full of capital stories.” 

Acapemy.—“A Niagara of anecdote. We have never handled a volume of 
remiuiscences so crammed with good stories as this,” 

Stanparp.—" The Dean of Bristol has a rich store of anecdotes, Story suo. 
ceeds story with delightful ease.” 

Datty News.—“‘ A book about two-thirds of which is packed with fanny 
stories about the clergy and the Churches.” 

DaiLy CHRONICLE.—“ We can assure Dean Pigou that almost every reader 
who takes up his book will share in the enjoyment which it must have afforded 
him to write.” 

YORKSHIRE Post,—‘‘ The whole effect of the book is extremely racy,” 


NOTES FROM A DIARY 
IN ASIA MINOR. 


By LORD WARKWORTH, M.P. 


With 21 Full-page Photogravures, and other Illustrations from 
Photographs by the Author. 


Super-royal 8vo, 21s.net. [Ready Monday, 





Two New Sporting Books. 


HUNTING REMINISCENCES 


OF FRANK GILLARD, 
With the Belvoir Hounds, 1860 to 1896, 
Recorded and Illustrated by CUTHBERT BRADLEY, 
1 vol. large Svo, 15s. 


REMINISCENCES OF THE CAMP, 
THE COURSE, THE CHASE. 


By a Gentleman Rider, Colonel R. F. MEYSEY-THOMPSON, 
Cloth, 10s. 6d. 


TERN IN THE 93rp HIGHLANDERS DURING THE 
CAMPAIGN IN INDIA, 1857-1859. By Lieut.-Colonel W. 
Gorpon ALEXANDER. Demy 8vo, lés. 
Acapemy.—“ One more stirring narrative of personal experience of the 
Mutiny. The book is written in a style of soidierly plainuess, and it is 
admirably produced.” 


THE LIFE OF HENRY MORLEY, 
LL.D., D.C.L. By the Rey. H. S, Sonny. With Portraits, 
large crown 8vo, 12s. 6d. 

DatLy CHRONICLE.—* Mr. Solly has done his work well. This biography of 
his father-in-law is admirably writteu, in good taste, and with plenty of relief. 


Illustrated Christmas Books. 


ILLUSTRATED BY E. T. REED. 


TAILS WITH A TWIST. Nonsense 


Rhymes by a “Beteran Hare.” Iilustrated in Colour by 
E. T. Reed, of “ Punch.” Oblong 4to, 3s. 6d. 


THE FRANK LOCKWOOD 
SKETCH BOOK. A Selection from the Caricatures an 
Humorous Sketches of the late Sim Frank Lockwood. 
Oblong royal 4to, 10s. 6d. 


“The most amazing stories a man ever dared to tell.” 
THE MODERN TRAVELLER. By 
H. B. and B. T. B, Authors of “ More Beasts for Worse 
Children,” &c. 80 pp. fully Mustrated, 3s. 6d. 

















London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 37 Bedford Street. 
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SERVICE AND PATON. 


BACON VJ. SHAKESPEARE. Brief for Plaintiff. By 


win REED, With numerous Illustrations and Reproductions, gilt top 
Bow 30, 10s. 6d. net. (Heady. ” 
Mr. Reed's plea for Bacon is the strongest, the soberest, and the most con- 


yincing that has yet appeared. 


THE BIBLE AS LITERATURE. By Professor A. B. 


Brccr, Professor RicuarD Movtton, and others. Crown 8vo, 6s. [Ready. 


By EARLY ISRAEL AND THE SURROUNDING NATIONS. 


r A. H. Sayce, M.A., LL.D., of Oxford University. Orown 8vo 
By Professo [Ready immediately. : 


63. 
WOMEN OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. By Rev. Pro- 
fessor W. F. ADENFY, Author of “ The Song of Solomon and Lamentations ” 
D and of “Ezra, Nehemiah, and Esther” (in the ‘‘ Expositor’s Bible”), 
. Crown Sv0, 3s. 6d. (Ready. 


A HARD MASTER: a Novel. By M. H. Cornwatt 


Lec. Large crown 8vo, 6s. ‘ _. (Ready. 
“This is undoubtedly one of the best stories of the year, and will secure for 
E the author a high reputation as an English novelist.”—Aberdeen Mail, 


THE SPIRIT OF SWEETWATER. By Hamm 


Garranp, Author of “Rose of Dutcher’s Qooly.” With Photogravure 


demy 870, 





Illustrations, feap. 8vo, 2s. net. : [Ready. 
“The story is charmingly worked out, and its best effects are produced with 
‘4 artistic simplicity.” —G@lasgow News, 
0 
nt THE MUSIC DRAMAS OF RICHARD WAGNER: an 
nd Elucidation. By Professor Lavianac, of the Paris Conservatoire. Fully 
Illustrated, crown S8vo, gilt top, 10s. 6d. net [Recently published. 
v0, “The book has great value, and certain points of view—such as the way in 


which the leading motives should be stndied—are admirably expressed, and are 
really new, even to those who are familiar with the gigantic body of Wagnerian 
of literature.” —Times. 


AMERICAN WIVES AND ENGLISH HUSBANDS: a 


” Novel. By GERTRUDE ATHERTON, Author of *‘ Patience Sparhawk,” Crown 
iy 8vo, cloth, 6s. Seventh Tnousand. [Recently published. 
“One of the most brilliant ‘society’ novels published of late years,” 
r —Pali Mall Gazette. 
, THE VALIANT RUNAWAYS. By Gertrupe ATHERTON, 
Aatbor of “ American Wives and English Husbands.’ Illustrated, crown 
8yo, 5s. A stir:ing narrative of adventure for boys. (Immediately. 
LITTLE MASTERPIECES. [ Ready. 
This Series gives the most characteristic short pieces of the authors repre- 
sented, in each case with an Introduction. With Photogravare Portrait. The 
, Authorised Text is used in all cases, In cloth, gilt top, 1s. 6d, net. In full 
leather, 2s, net. 
Vol. I.—NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE, 
~ Vol. II—EDGAR ALLAN POE. 


Vol. III.—WASHINGTON IRVING, 








SERVICE & PATON, 5 Henrietta Street, London, W.C. 


SOTHERAN’S PRICE CURRENT OF LITERATURE, 


No. 580, just published for November, 
Contains the usual good selection of Second-hand Books, and 
, a complete Catalogue of Messrs. Sotheran’s Publications 
and Remainders. 


Post-free from HENRY SOTHERAN and CO., Booksellers, 
140 STRAND, W.C. ; aud 37 PICCADILLY ,W. 











AGENCY for AMERIOAN BOOKS. 
G P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and BOOK. 
e SELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New York, and 24 BEDFORD 
STREET, LONDON, W.C., desire to call the attention of -the READING 
PUBLIC to the excellent facilities presented by their Branch House in London 
for filling, on the most favourable terms, orders for their own STANDARD 
PUBLICATIONS, and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and PERIODICALS,— 
QATALOGUES sent on application. 





PSUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


FOUNDED 1848, 


INVESTED FUNDS w+ we ast nee SS £30,0000,000 


WINTER IN THE WEST INDIES. 


SPECIAL TOURS. SIXTY-FIVE DAYS for £65, by Magnificent Vessels 
of the ROYAL MAIL STEAM PACKET COMPANY.— 
For particulars, apply 18 Moorgate Street, or 29 Cockspur Street (West 
End), London. 


LIVE FISH 71b.,. 28. ¢ 101b., 2s. 6d. 3 131b., 3s. $ 
a 15lb., 3s. 6d. Carriage paid. 
Dressed for Cooking. Splendid quality. 
Prompt delivery. Schoo's, &c,, catered for. Lists free, 
STAR FISH COMPANY Pontoon, Grimsby. 

















*,* “No Better Food Exists.”—London Medical Record. 


Allen & Hanburys’ 


=—_— 


“y = Sas : 3 el 
t is excellent in quality and flavour.” oOo 
—The Lancet. _ 





=—. 





MR. MURRAY’S NEW LIST. 


Just out, crown 8vo, 5s. 


MR. GLADSTONE: a Monograph. By 


Sir Epwarp Hamiuton, K.C.B. 

“‘Nobody has a better right to put on record the impressions derived from 
long and close intercourse with Mr. Gladstone, and we may add that no one 
could have done it better.”—Times. 

“As impartial as it is possible for any individual opinion of a great man to 
be.”— Daily Telegraph. 

“‘ Sympathetic, warmly appreciative, but not fulsome.”—Standard, 





Crown 8vo, 6s. 


BYRON LETTERS. Vol. IT., 1811-1813. 
Edited by R, E. Proturro, [Just out. 

* The editor’s work has been excellently performed. Mr. Prothero’s accounts 
of Hobhouse and of Beckford, in particular, may be cited as examples of 
finished miniature biographies.’’— Bookman. 

‘*We must compliment Mr. Prothero on the skill and admirable tact with 
which he has fulfilled a delicate task.”—Saturday Review, 


Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


COLOUR IN NATURE. A Study in 


Biology. By Miss Marron Newstain. [Just out. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE BOOK OF THE MASTER; 


or, The Egyptian Doctrine of the Light Born of the Virgin 
Mother. By W. Marsuam Apvams, formerly Fellow of New 
College, Oxford, Author of “The House of the Hidden 
Places,” “ A Clue to the Creed of Early Egypt,” &c. 

[Just out. 


With Map and Illustrations, crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


AMONG THE CELESTIALS. A 


Narrative of Travels in Manchuria, across the Gobi Desert 
and through the Himalayas to India. Abridged from “The 
Heart of a Continent,” with Additions. By Captain Francis 
YounauusBanp, C.I.E., Gold Medallist, R.G.S., Author of 
“The Relief of Chitral,” “South Africa of To-day.” 
[Just out. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE FIVE WINDOWS OF THE 


SOUL: a Popular Account of the Human Senses. By 
Epwarp Hamiiton ArrKxen, Author of “The Tribes on my 
Frontier,” “ Behind the Bungalow,” ‘‘A Naturalist on the 
Prowl.” [Just out. 


With Illustrations, crown 8vo, 6s. 


MUSIC: How it came to be what it ig. 


By Hannan Smiru. [Just out. 


Recent Works. 


With Portrait, demy 8vo, 18s. 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY AND 
POLITICAL CORRESPONDENCE OF AUGUSTUS 
HENRY, THIRD DUKE OF GRAFTON. From hitherto 
Unpublished Documents in the possession of his Family. 
Edited by Sir Witt1am R. Anson, Bart., Warden of All Souls’ 


College, Oxford. 
“* No competent student will hesitate to acknowledge that the autobiography 
now given to the world throws a flood of light on one of the most obscure and 
perplexing periods of the history of last century.”—Times, 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 
VAGARIES. By Axe Muntue, Author of 


“Letters from a Mourning City,” &c. 

** As whimsical as they are charming.”’—Spectator. 

* From first to last is most pleasant reading without a dull page.” 

—Glasgow Herald, 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 
b] 

THE LORD’S PRAYER. By the late 
Epwarp Meyrick Gou.tsurn, D.D., sometime Dean of 
Norwich, Author of “Thoughts on Personal Religion,” &c. 

“So close is the reasoning at times, and so much is packed into each para- 


graph. The book is assured of a wide circulation among the clergy and all 
interested in the religious life.”—Scotsman, 


NEW BOOK BY THE DUKE OF ARGYLL.—Crown 8vo, 5s. 


ORGANIC EVOLUTION CROSS- 


EXAMINED; or, Some Suggestions on the Great Secret of 
Biology. By the Duxs of Arer.t, K.G. 


With Illustrations, crown 8yvo, 7s. 6d. 
THE TIDES AND KINDRED 
PHENOMENA IN THE SOLAR SYSTEM. By Georas 
Howarp Darwin, Plumian Professor and Fellow of Trinity 
College, in the University of Cambridge. 

Large 8vo, 6s. 
Mr. Murray’s Progressive Science Series. 


THE STUDY OF MAN. By Professor 


Havpon, D.Se., M.A. 


THE GROUNDWORK of SCIENCE. 
By St. George Mrvart, M.D., Ph.D., F.R.S. [Just out, 





Sold everywhere in 1/-, 2/-, 5/- and 10/- tins. 











JOIIN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 
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A. & ©. BLACK’S LIST. 


ST. THOMAS OF CANTERBURY: 
a Study of the Evidences bearing on his Death and Miracles. 
By the Rev. Epwin A. Azsort, D.D. In 2 vols. demy 8vo, 
cloth, price 24s. 
“A thoughtful and eminently scholarly work.”—Scorsman. 
“This remarkable work......This splendid piece of work in 
criticism and history.”—CurisT1an WORLD. 








PAUL THE MAN, THE MISSION- 
ARY, AND THE TEACHER. By Dr. Oretto Cone. 
Large crown Svo, cloth, price 10s. 6d. 





THE HISTORY OF THE RE- 
FORMATION OF RELIGION WITHIN THE REALM OF 
SCOTLAND. By Joun Knox. Transcribed into Modern 
Spelling by Cuartes J. Gururis, M.A.,Q.C. Large crown 
8vo, cloth, Illustrated, price 7s. 6d. 

“Mr. C. J. Guthrie has done excellent service by the prepara- 
tion of a finely illustrated popular edition of a book which Milton 
valued and Carlyle praised.” —StTanparp. 

“Tf in this form it does not become thoroughly popular, the 
blame will lie neither at the door of Mr. Guthrie nor of his 
publishers.”—BritisH WEEKLY. 





ROCK VILLAGES of the RIVIERA. 


By Wiuuram Scorr. Containing over 50 Illustrations, 
mostly Full-page, from Pen-and-Ink Drawings by the Author, 
square crown 8vo, cloth, price 7s. 6d. 





THROUGH ARCTIC LAPLAND. 


By C. J. Curcuirre Hynz. Post 8vo, cloth, Illustrated, price 
10s. 6d. 


“The route chosen was one which has not been described before 
by writers of books; and the creator of ‘Captain Kettle,’ it need 
not be said, has a style terse, graphic, and humorous beyond that 
of many.”—ScoTsmMan. 





A PRISONER OF FRANCE: being 


the Reminiscences of the late Captain CHartes Boorusy, R.E. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, Illustrated, price 6s. 
“ We cordially recommend this charming bit of autobiography.’’ 
—Dairy News. 


“ Exceptionally interesting on account of the details which it 
supplies concerning the manner in which he was treated.” 
—GuLascow HERALD. 





MEMOIRS OF LADY RUSSELL 
AND LADY HERBERT (1623-1723). Compiled from 
Original Family Documents by Lapy Srzrnrey. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, price 5s. 


“A charming tale of wifely devotion and noble courage.” 
—MAncueEsTer Courier. 


THE ENCHANTED STONE. By 


C. Lewis Hinp. Crown 8vo, cloth, price 6s. 





“It is unconventional and cleverly written.” 
—Sr. James’s GazeTre. 
“It has the charm of imagination, beauty of description, and 
poetry.”—Nrw Aag. 
“This very original and well-written book, which displays 
much imaginative and descriptive ability.’—Gtogr. 
_ ‘‘ Anyone who cares for ‘an exciting tale’ told in crisp spark- 
ling English will find that he cannot afford to skip a single page.” 
— Guascow HERALD. 


THE MINISTER’S CONVERSION. 


By I. Hoorrr, Author of “ His Grace o’ the Gunne.” Crown 
8vo, cloth, price 6s. 





“A distinctly powerful book. There is a sense of drama about 
the book which is very rare; and the scenes which make the 
crisis of the story are strikingly terse and natural.”—Wokr.p. 


A. & C, BLACK, Soho Square, London. 





MESSRS. J. NISBET AND C0.’S LIST. 


THE 


GREAT LORD BURGHLEY: 


a Study in Elizabethan Statecraft. By Martin A. S. Hume, Author of: 
‘The Courtships of Queen Elizabeth,” Le. With Phot ‘ J9 
demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. ° re a, 
“ Not merely a comprehensive view of the political.....achievements of Burghl 
more complete and clear than anything previously attempted, but also a striking 
personal picture.’”’—Daily Chronicle, ** Invaluable.”—Scotsman, a 
“A thoroughly interesting study of a great man. '—Yorkshire Post, ; 
**Will take its place among the most notable...... books abont the Elizabeth; 
age.”—Glasgow Herald, ™ 


JOHN RUSKIN, SOCIAL RE. 


FORMER: a Biography and a Criticism, By J. A. Hozsow. With 
Photogravure Portrait, demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. ‘ 
“‘an instructive book, thoughtful, acute....... attractive by reason of its 
sincerity.”—Times. 
** We get from Mr. Hobson the very thing we have been waiting for......We 
welcome his book as a piece of admirable work...... lucid and valuable.”— Echo, 
“We must content ourselves with urging our readers not merely to glance 
through, but to study and absorb Mr, Hobson’s admirable work.”—New Age, 


THE CLEVEREST WOMAN 


IN ENGLAND. By L, T. Meapr, Author of ‘Good Luck,” &, Gilt. 
top, extra crown 8vo, 6s, 
“A strong, actual story. '—dAocademy. 
“ Exceptionally interesting.”—Glasgow Herald, 
** Very entertaining.”— Weekly Sun, 
“ Powerfully written—one of the most charming novels we have yet seen from 
the pen of this charming writer.”—Catholio Herald. 


THE MEASURE OF A MAN. 


By E. Livinaston Prescott, Author of “Scarlet and Steel,” &c. Gilt top, 
extra crown 8vo, 68, P 
“ Singularly interesting...... a notable success, and every page of it will be read 
with pleasnre.”—Scotsman, 
‘* Exceedingly well done.”—Aberdeen Free Press, 
“A clever and well written love-story.”— World, 


FACE TO FACE WITH 


NAPOLEON. An English Boy’s Adventures in the Great French War, 
By O. V. Catng. With 6 Full-page Iliustrations and 2 Plans, gilt edges, 
extra crown 8vo, 5s. 

* Fascinating...... romantic ..... full of life and vigonr.”—Scotsman, * 

** An excellent and spirited story.....A boy’s book of a high order,”—Globe, 

“Very stirring and well-written.”—North British Daily Mail, 


J. NISBET and CO., Ltd., 21 Berners Street, W. 


VICTORIAN ERA SERIES. 
NEW VOLUMES. 





Crown Svo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 


LONDON IN THE REIGN OF QUEEN 


VICTORIA, 1837-1897. By G. Laurence Gumumg, F.S.A. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 


PROVIDENT SOCIETIES AND INDUS- 
TRIAL WELFARE. By E. W. Brasrooxg, C.B., Chief 
Registrar of Friendly Societies. 

“A book of the highest importance to all who are interested 
in trade-unions, friendly societies, building societies, and such 
bodies. Nothing can exceed the competence of Mr. Brabrook for 
his task.” —Atheneum. 


London: BLACKIE and SON, Limited, Old Bailey. 





JUST PUBLISHED, Bound in Cloth, price 1s. 6d., of all Booksellers. 


THE TWENTIETH CENTURY 
NEW TESTAMENT : 


A Translation into MODERN ENGLISH from the Original Greek. 
(WEsTcoTT AND HORT’S TEXT.) 


Part I—THE FIVE HISTORICAL BOOKS. 


London: Review of Reviews Office, Mowbray House, Temple, W.C- 











Inet icsued, November. 1898, 16 pp. 


LIST OF MAPS AND BOOKS RELATING 


TO AFRICA AND ITS DIVISION®?, Published and Scld by Epward 
Sranrorp, 26 and 27 Cockspur Street, Charing Cross, London, 8.W., sent 
post-free on application. 


FOR WEAK EYES. 
Indorsed by the “LANCET.” 

Tue “HoLopHane” Patent Ligut-Dirrustna GLoBE destroys 
all glare whilst increasing illumination. For Electric, Incandes- 
cent Gas, Acetylene, and Oil Lamps. Full particulars and 
Illustrated Catalogue post-free. 

“ HOLOPHANE,” Lrp., 91, 93, 95, Queen Victoria Street, London, E.0, 
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MACMILLAN & CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 


RUDYARD KIPLING’S NEW BOOK. 
THIRTY-THIRD THOUSAND. 


THE DAY’S WORK. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
EDWARD THRING, Head Master of Upping- 


1: Life, Diary, and Letters. By Grorer R, Parxrn, U.M.G. 
oy ne Portraits, in 2 vols. Extra Crown 8vo, 17s. net. i 
SPECTATOR. — ** Mr. Parkin may be congratulated oa having executed 
admirably & particularly difficult duty.” , : 
“cr, JAMES’S GAZETTE. — “Mr. Parkin has given us an exceedingly 
interesting narrative of a life full of strenuous endeavour.” 


F. MARION CRAWFORD’S NEW WORK. 


AVE ROMA IMMORTALIS: Studies from 


the Ohronicles of Rome. By F, Marton Caawrorp. Illustrated with 28 
Full-page Photogravures, 100 Illustrations in the Text, and Maps, in 2 vols. 
Crown 8vo, 21s. net. pe : 

*,* Also an Kdition de Luxe, limited to 50 copies, 50s. net. 

DAILY NEWS.—“ The result of Mr. Orawford’s brilliant labours is, if not 
aguide in the accepted sense of the term, something much better, a companion 
and a friend,—that best of all friends, one that we can look up to with a willing 
acquiescence in his superior knowledge......His book has the charm of good 
historic fiction.” 


THE ROMANS ON THE RIVIERA AND 


THE RHONE: a Sketch of the Oonquest of Liguria and the Roman Province. 
By W. H (Buttock) Hatt, F.R.G.S.,&c. Demy 8vo, 63. 

DAILY TELEGRAPH.—“It is not often that a latter historian is able to 
boast of adding a new page to history...... This is the task that Mr. W. H. Hall 
audertakes with a confidence borne of close study of all available authorities, 
end twelve winters spent in exploration of such material remains as still serve 
to mark the progress of Roman armies through Liguria,” 


MACMILLAN’S NEW NOVELS. 


Crown Sve, 6s. each. 


A ROMANCE OF CANVAS TOWN. 


ROLF BOLDREWOOD. 


DAILY TELEGRAPH.—“ Eminently readable, being written in the breezy, 
happy-go-lucky style which characterises the more recent fictional works of the 
author of that singularly earnest aud impressive romance ‘ Robbery Under 
Arms,” 


BISMILLAH. A. J. DAWSON. 


ACADEMY.—‘‘ Romantic and dramatic, and full of colour.” 


THE ADVENTURES OF FRANCOIS, 
Foundling, Thief, Juggler, and Fencing-Master during the 
French Revolution. 8. WEIR MITCHELL, M.D. 

DAILY TELEGRAPH.—* Delightfully entertaining throughout...... Recounted 
with unflagging vivacity and inexhaustible good humour.” 

HER MEMORY. MAARTEN MAARTENS. 


DAILY TELEGRAPH,—" Full of the quiet grace and literary excellence 
which we have now learnt to associate with the author.” 

















NEW MONTHLY VOLUME NOW READY. 
THE NOVELS OF ROSA NOUCHETTE CAREY. 


UNCLE MAX. New and Cheaper Edition, 


Crown 8vo, b'ue cloth, gilt, 3s. 6d. 
SATURDAY REVIEW.—* A very pleasant and readable novel...... Miss Carey 
has worked out her plot with care, while her writing certainly reaches a very 
high average of merit.” 





Extra Orown 8vo, 6s 


ELIZABETH and her GERMAN GARDEN. 


LITERATURE.— A charming book.” 
_SPEA KER.—“ Entirely delightfal.”’ 


NEW VOLUME OF MR. HISSEY’S ROAD BOOKS. 


OVER FEN AND WOLD. By James Joun 


Hissry, Author of “On the Box Seat,” &c. With 14 Full-page (and some 
smaller) Iliustrations by the Author. Demy 8vo, lés. 
DAILY NEWS.—“ Truly a pleasant book—a glorified guide-book, if you will. 
Some charming sketches accompany the text.”’ 











With numerons I lustrations, Crown 8vo, 5s, net. 


IN THE SHADOW OF SINAI: a Story of 


Travel and Research from 1895 to 1897. By AGNrs Smiru Lewis. 





Crown 8vo, 5s, net. 


BELIEF IN CHRIST and other Sermons 


Preached in the Chapel of Trinity College, Cambridge, By Henry 
Moyvacu Burrier, D.D., Master of the College. 


ENGLISH THEOLOGICAL LIBRARY. 

Eii'ed by the Rev. FREDERIO RELTON. With a Genera! Introduction by 
the LORD BISHOP OF LONDON. A Series of Texts annotated for the use 
of Theological Students, Candidates for Ordination, &c. 


ASERIOUS CALL TO A DEVOUTAND HOLY 


LIFE, Adapted to the State and Condition of all Orders of Christians. By 
W ILLIAM Law, A.M, A New Edition, with Preface and Notes by S,H,OvsrTon, 
D.D., Canon of Lincoln. Demy 8yo, 83, 6d. net. 


MAXIMS of PIETY and of CHRISTIANITY 


By Tuomas Witsoy, D.D., Lord Bishop of Sodor and Man. A New Fdition, 
With Prefuc+ and Notes by FREDERIC RELTON, A.K.O., Vicar of St. Andrew’s, 

: Stoke Newinzton. Demy 8vo, 5s. 6d. net. 

- Bishop Wilson's Maxims Geserve to be circulated as a religious book, not 
only by comparison with the cartloads of rubbish circulated at present under 
tuis designation, but for their own sake.” 

—MatrHew ARNOLD, in Culture and Anarchy, 





MACMILLAN and CO., Limited, London. 





A.D. INNES & CO.’S ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


New Novels, 
EDEN PHILLPOTT’S NEW NOVEL. 
CHILDREN OF THE MIST. Second Edition, large 
crown 8vo, cloth, with Frontispiece, 62, 
By ARTHUR PATERSON. 


THE GOSPEL WRIT IN STEEL. With Illustrations 


by John Williamson. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 
By CONSTANCE SMITH. 


PRISONERS OF HOPE. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


By ROMA WHITE. 


THE ISLAND OF SEVEN SHADOWS. Crown 8vo, 


cloth, 63, e 
By STELLA DURING. 


BETWEEN THE DEVIL AND THE DEEP SEA. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


New Books. 
THROUGH THE HIGH PYRENEES. 


SPENDER and H, LLEWELLYN SMITH. With Maps and numerous Illustra. 
tions from Sketches and Photographs, demy 8vo, buckram, lés, 


By PROFESSOR W. 0. LAWTON. 


THE SUCCESSORS OF HOMER: being an Account of 


the Greek Poets who followed from Homer down tothe Time of Ais. hylus, 
Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 5s. 


EIGHTEENTH CENTURY LETTERS. 
Edited by R. BRIMLEY JOHNSON. 
Crown 8yo, half-parchment, gilt top, 6s. each vol. 
SWIFT, ADDISON, STEELE. With an Introduction by 


STanLeY LANE Poole, 


JOHNSON AND CHESTERFIELD, 


duction by GEORGE BirgBeck HILL, 


By Harouip 


With an Intro- 


By ALICE ZIMMERN. 


THE RENAISSANCE OF GIRLS’ EDUCATION. Crown 


8vo, cloth, 53, 





NEW VOLUMES OF THE 


ISTHMIAN LIBRARY. 


Illustrated, post 8vo, cloth, 5s. each vo’. 
By GARDEN @G. SMITH. 


THE WORLD OF GOLF. With Chapters by Van Tasszen 
SuTpPHEn, Miss Pascoe, &ec. 
By MONTAGU S. MONIER WILLIAMS, 
FIGURE SKATING, including Continuous Figure Skating. 
By THEODORE ANDREA COOK, 


ICE SPORTS including Tobogganing, Ski-ing, Ice Sailing, 
Speed Skating, Curling, &c. (Immediately. 





By JUDGE O’CONNOR MORRIS. 
IRELAND, ’98 to 98. Demy 8vo, cloth, 10s, 6d. 


By Dr. WILHELM BUSCH, Professor at the University of Freiburg, in Baden 


ENGLAND UNDER THE TUDORS. Vol. I. Henry 
VIL. (1485-1509), Translated from the German by Miss Attce M. Topp and 
the Rev. A. H. Jonyson, sometime Fellow of All Souls’ Oollege, Oxford, 
under the supervision of, and with an Introduction by, Mr. James GAIRDNER, 
Editor of the “ Paston Letters.” Demy 8vo, cloth, 163. net. 


By COSMO MONKHOUSE. 


IN THE NATIONAL GALLERY. The Italian Schools 


from the Thirteenth to the Sixteenth Century. Illustrated with numerous 
examples specially prepared for this Work. Crown 8vo, buckram, gilt top, 
73. 6d. 


By A, HILLIARD ATTERIDGE, Special Correspondent of the Daily Chronicle 
with the Donzola Expeditionary Force. 


TOWARDS KHARTOUM. The Story of the Soudan 


War of 1896. With numerous Maps aud Illustrations from Photographs 
taken by the Author. Demy 8vo, buckram, 16s, 


By General Sir CHARLES GOUGH, V.C., G.C.B., and ARTHUR D. 
INN&s, M.A. 


THE SIKHS AND THE SIKH WARS. With 13 Maps 


and Plans, demy 8vo, cloth, 16°. 
An account of the rise of the Sik State; of the struggle with the British, the 
most stubborn in our Indian record ; and of the subsequent Annexation. With 
especial reference to current misapprehensions as to Lord Gough, 


By Lient.-Colonel ROSS-OF-BLADENSBURG, C.B. 


THE COLDSTREAM GUARDS IN THE CRIMEA. 


Being a Sketch of the Crimean War, treating in detail of the operations in 
which the Coldstream took part. With numerous Maps, crown 8yo, cloth, 63. 


London: A. D. INNES and CO., Limited, 
31 and 32 BEDFORD STRESET, STRAND, 
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WELLS GARDNER, DARTON & C0,’S 


LIST. 


THE LAST WORK BY THE FIRST BISHOP OF WAKEFIELD. 


THE CLOSED DOOR: Readings and Addresses 


for Quiet Days. By the Right Rev. W. WatsHam How, D.D. Crown 8vo, 
cloth boards, 5s. : 
* An example of the best spiritual life of the Church of England,”—Guardian. 
“ ve critici ” Sp a 2 








‘*THE LIBRARY OF PRACTICAL CHRISTIANITY.” 
Edited by the Rev. J. H. BURN, jh appa Chaplain to the Bishop 


THE LAW OF FAITH. 


By the Rev. Witt14m Briext, D.D., Canon of Ohristchurch, Oxford, Regius 
Professor of Ecclesiastical History. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 68, 

“A very valuable theological work...... Every page is the outcome of a richly 
stored mind, and a reader will find that any single theme is so treated as to sug- 
gest many fruitful topics for studious thought. Dr. Bright is not only theologi- 
cally exact, but he is also signally successful in attaining to that literary charm 
of selecting the very word which expresses the writer’s thought.” —Guardian. 


TESTIMONIES TO CHRIST. 


By the Rey. 0. J. Batt, M.A., Chaplain to the Honourable Society of Lin- 
coln’s Inn. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 6s, (Now ready, 


THE CHURCH IN ENGLAND. 


By Canon OvertTON. With Maps, 2 vols. crown 8vo, 6s. each. 
“ Ohurch histories in these days are plentiful—some would say, too plentiful— 
but Canon Overton, in his ‘Church in England,’ approaches the subject from a 
int of view somewhat different from that taken in many current histories...... 
e have nowhere met a clearer or more interesting picture of the characteristic 
features of the Early English Church, of its distinctly national character, &.”’ 


—Times, 
WITH INTRODUCTION BY ANDREW LANG. 


THE PLEASURES OF LITERATURE AND 


THE SOLACE OF BOOKS. Selected and Arranged by JosEPH SHAYLOR, 
Artistically printed on laid psper. With a Frontispiece reproduced in 
Heliogravure from Meiss.nier’s celebrated picture ‘‘ A Reading at Diderot’s 
House.” Feap. 8vo, extra cloth boards, gilt top, 3s. 6d. 

“Every book lover will delight in this production.” —Outlook, 


A NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “THREE GIRLS IN A FLAT,” 


A HAUNTED TOWN. 


By Erne F. Heppie, Illustrated by Gordon Browne. Crown 8vo, fancy 
cloth boards, 6s. [Now ready. 
BY A NEW WRITER.—NOW READY. 


OVERLOOKED: a Tale of North Devon. 


By Bessy Hawker. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 3s, 6d, 
“ Prettily told and rich in local lore,’’—Syectator, 


A NEW NOVEL, DEALING WITH CHRISTIAN SOCIALISM. 


MARY GIFFORD, M.B. 


By L. T. Mrapx, Author of “ A Princess of the Gutter,” “* Under the Dragon 
Throne,” &. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 6s. 





THE NEW ILLUSTRATED BOOK BY ‘A NOBODY.” 


THE SURPRISING TRAVELS AND 


ADVENTURES OF BARON MUNCHAUSEN. With Coloured Frontis- 
piece and Title-page, and numerous Black and White Illustrations by ‘A 
Nosopry.” Crown vo, cloth boards, 3s. 6d. 

* One of the best boy’s books the season has produced,’”’—Pall Mall Gazette, 


MR. A NOBODY’S COMPLETE EDITION. 


NONSENSE for SOMEBODY, ANY- 


BODY, AND EVERYBODY, PARTICULARLY THE BABYBODY, together 
with More Nonsense for the Same Bodies as before. Written and Illustrated 
in Colours by “A Nosopy.” 4to, cloth boards, gilt edges, 5s. 

“Quite the best thing since Mr. Lear.”—Punch, ‘“ Simply splendid,”—Queen. 


An Interesting and Original Treatment of the Alphabet, 


DR. FJOLLYSOM'S A,B, C. 


By Gorpon Browne. Printed in Red and Black, 4to, paper boards, 2s, 6d. 
CHATTERBOX LIBRARY, Vol. VIII, 


THE LITTLE GENERAL. For Boys. 


Illustrated J. Ley Pethybridge. Crown 8vyo, pictorial paper boards, 1s, ; 
cloth boards, ls, 6d. 


DARTON’S SUNDAY PLEASURE 


BOOK. Designed to Make Sunday a Bright and Happy Day. Containing an 
almost Endless Variety of Instractive and Interesting Employment for the 
Day of Rest for Children from 6 to 14, Numerous Illustrations, cloth 
boards, fcap. 4to, 2s, 6d, 


SUNDAY READING FOR THE 


YOUNG. 250 Original Illustrations, 416 Large Pages. The Volume now 
ready,.3s., pictorial paper boards; 5s., cloth extra, Weekly, 4d. Monthly, 3d, 
** As good as ever.”’—Pall Mall Gazette. 
“The difficult problem of Sunday reading is solved in these pages as well as it 
can be solved anywhere.”—Spectator, 


STORIES TOLD TO A CHILD. By 


JEAN INGELOW. Illustrated. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 2s, 6d. 
*** Stories told to a Child’ is one of the classics of children’s books, and surely 
Miss Ingelow never did better work than these little stories, which seem to be 
perfection from whatever point we regard them.’”’— Spectator. 


LITTLE CHRISTIANS PILGRIM- 


AGE. By H. L. Taytor, Author of *‘ Ont of the Way,” &c. With numerous 
Illustrations by Helen Miles. Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, 2s, 6d, 

** This should meet with a hearty welcome.”—Church Times, 

** The child-public will enjoy this book,’’—Guardian, 


THE WATCHERS ON THE LONG- 


SHIPS. A Tale of Cornwall inthe Last Century. By James F. Coss. 
Illustrated by Davidson Knowles, Large crown 8vo, cloth, bevelled boards, 
3s, 6d, [Twenty-third Edition now ready. 





WELLS GARDNER, DARTON AND CQ,, 
PATERNOSTER BUILDINGS, LONDON, 





es 


ELLIOT STOCK’S NEW & RECENT PUBLICATIONS, 


crown 8vo, cloth, Tlustrated, 6s. 


DANTE AT RAVENNA: a Study. By 


Ci Beda Eee eee gaeeaien fy Telia Literatur 
“ om . Ec attepes sr gr ag sensibly and is a mi “8 
ide.”—Daily News. ay 

“ Page wenae. Se mlmcc cantina ine — of literature whi 
has gathered around the name of Dante.”—Church Gazette, which 


NEW NOVELS. 


crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


FITCH AND HIS FORTUNES: a Novel 


founded on European and Native Life in India. By GzorGe Dick, 

** One of the best of recent stories of its kind,”’—Star, 

“The story is well told, and if, as would seem from the title-page, it is Mr 
Dick's first bid for popularity, it is a very promising effort. He has a racy style, 
and he handles his ideas with no little skill.”—Scotsman, yi 

“There is a fand of extertainment in the book, and it should find a large 
public.”’—Dundee Advertiser. B 


In crown 8vo, handsomely bound in cloth, 6s. 


BRUCE REYNELL, M.A. (LOCUM TENENS): 


or, The Oxford Man in Ireland. By J Duncan Craié, D.D., Incumbent of 
Trinity Church, Dublin; Last Vicar of Kinsale; Author of “ John Mayerell.” 

* Real Pictures of Clerical Life in Ireland,” &. ? 
“A spirited and earnest story of Irish life and Irish disaffection to-day, 
Entertaining and brisk.”—Academy. , 








In crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 


THE SHAKESPEARE REFERENCE BOOK. 


Being some Quotations from Shakespeare’s Plays, Selected and Avranged 
by J. Stenson WEBB. 
** The book will be found a very useful one for reference purposes,” 
. eae —Daily Free Press, 
** As a book of reference for ordinary occasions it should fulfil al] demands,” 
E z —Oxford Times, 
In feap. 8vo, bound in parchment, with Frontispiece, 2s, 6d. 


DULCISSIMA! DILECTISSIMA! a Passage 


in the Life of an Antiquary, with some other Subjects in Prose and Verse. 
By Rosrert Ferevsson, F.S.A. With Frontispiece by Margaret Dicksee, 
Written with much tender and scholarlike feeling.” — Bookseller. 
“Pretty and graceful, and shows a delicate literary taste.” 
—Western Morning News, 


SCIENTIFIC METHOD IN BIOLOGY. By 


Dr. EuizaBETH BLACKWELL. 
“A concise and powerful plea against the danger and uselessness of vivisec- 
tion.”’—Literary World. 
“There are in all twelve chapters, most of which treat of the moral right of 
experimentation on living aniwals, and the necessity of placing still further 
restrictions on vivisection.”—Morning Post. 


ELLIOT STOCK, 62 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 








“FASCINATING AS SIR WALTER SCOTT.” 
“THIS GLOWING AND MOVING STORY.” 
“A MASTERPIECE OF NARRATIVE,” 


CHITRAL : 


The Story of a Minor Siege. 
By Sir G. S. ROBERTSON, K.C.S.1. 


With numerous Illustrations and a Map, demy 8vo, 21s. net, 


“ There is throughout a clash of hand to hand fighting......a terrible realism 
which renders this story of a minor siege one of the most stirring military 
narratives written in our time. The crowning exploit...... makes one hold one’s 
breath as one turns each page. The admirable illustrations and maps must be 
dismissed with a single word of hearty praise.”’—TZimes. F 

“A stirring account of a memorable siege told in a fashion which makes it as 
fascinating as Sir Walter Scott’s best fiction.”—Daily Telegraph. 

“FULL OF DASHING FEATS.” eee 

‘A masterpiece of narrative. The style cannot be overpraised. Its simplicity, 
directness, vigour, picturesqueness, and humour, together with the ever-present 
white light of the true soldier spirit, place this ‘story of a minor siege’ among 
the very best books of its class that have been written in modern times.” | 

—Daily Chronicle. 

‘* The book is capital reading. It is as full of hairbreadth escapes and dashing 
feats of courage and address as any romance, and picturesque incidents and 
vividly dramatic episodes are to be found in every chapter. Thongh the story is 
full of fighting and bloodshed, its grimness is relieved by the pleasant touch of 
humour which runs through its pages, by the ‘human interest’ which the 
author contrives to shed over the principal and subordinate personages, native 
and European, in his drama, and by the lightness and lucidity of his style. The 
book is good literature as well as good history.”—Patl Mall Gazette, 


“FILLS ONE WITH PATRIOTIO ENTHUSIASM.” 

** Not since the appearance of Lord Roberts’s * Forty-one Years’ have we had 2 
record of Indian warfare which can be compared in its vital narrative interest with 
this glowing and moving story of a minor siege, this impressively human record ot 
heroic endurance and valiant performance, described with a dramatic fervour 
which grips the heart-strings.”— Daily Mail, 

“The enthusiastic admiration of the reader cannot fail to be aroused. An 
admirable record.” —Morning Post. : = 

“A characteristically British account of a very characteristic piece of British 

luck and grit, told simply and straightforwardly, as we expect it from one wh¢ 
os done something of which his countrymen are just'v nroud, In every way it 
is a worthy record of a fine achievement.”—St. Jan 8’s Gaz>!te. 
“THESE STIRRING CHAPT:Rs.’ . 

“Tt is written with a graphic strength and a genial humour seldom found ip 

a narrative of the kind; it should become a classic of frontier sages oe 
—Scotsm . 

*© Any one proud of his name as Englishman may read in these stirring 
chapters abundant justification for his pride...... A book which deserves a place 
among the military chronicles which will live.”—Globe. R 

“The story comes with thrilling charm in these picturesque and glowing 

ages, A very fascinating, a singularly delightful book.””—Glasgow Herald. 

A splendid story, splendidly told.”’—Critic. 

‘ Every page is quick with heroism.”—Outlook, 


METHUEN and CO., Essex Street, W.C. 
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Important New Volumes. 
READY IN A FEW DAYS. 


THE NEW FAR EAST. 


aaa , 
By ARTHUR DIOSY, Vice-Chairman of the Council of the Japan Society. 


Witk a Map and Illustrations from Special Designs by Kubota Beisen, of Tokio. 


In this work Mr. Didsy, the founder of the Japan Society, and one of the highest 
authorities upon Eastern matters, deals with the causes and consequences of the Chino- 
Japanese War of 1894, and describes the changes that have been taking place in 
Japanese habits, customs, and modes of thought during the last few years. He brings 
to his task the fulness of information, the power and lucidity of expression, the unfail- 
ing brightness and humour which have contributed so much to his success as a lecturer 


throughout the kingdom. 


16s. 











READY SHORTLY. 2 vols., 21s. 


MYSTERIES OF THE 
a POLICE AND CRIME: 


A General Survey of Wrong-doing and its Pursuit. By Major ARTHUR 
GRIFFITHS (one of her Majesty’s Inspectors of Prisons), Author of “ A Prison 
Princess: a Romance of Millbank Penitentiary,” “Chronicles of Newgate,” &c. 

In this work Major Arthur Griffiths deals more particularly with the “ mysteries” of 
crime and its partial or complete detection; with offences not immediately brought 
home to their perpetrators; offences prepared in secret, committed by offenders who 
have remained long perhaps entirely unknown, but who have sometimes met with their 
true deserts; offences that have in consequence exercised the ingenuity of pursuers 
showing the highest development of the game of hide-and-seek, where the hunt is man, 
where one side fights for life and liberty, immunity from well-merited reprisals, the 
other is armed authority to capture the human beast of prey. The voyages and vicissi- 
tudes of criminals with the police at their heels make up a chronicle of moving hair- 
breadth adventure unsurpassed by any ordinary books of travel and sport. 

















@ 


READY SHORTLY. 6s. 
WILD LIFE AT HOME: 


How to Study and Photograph it. By RICHARD KEARTON, F.ZS., 
Author of “ With Nature and a Camera,” “ British Birds’ Nests.” With Rem- 
brandt Frontispiece and about 100 Illustrations from Photographs, taken direct 
from Nature, by Cherry Kearton. 

In this new book Mr. Kearton displays further signs of striking originality and in- 
zenuity in the study and portrayal of wild birds, beasts, and insects. He and his 
brother have gone to great expense, labour, and pains in order to excel even themselves, 
and still further illustrate what may be accomplished with the camera by skill and 
perseverance. Some of their new devices, and the wonderful pictures which they 
have obtained by means of them, will astonish naturalists and photographers; and this 
new book will not only show how they work, but contain the cream of their natural- 
distory studies for 1898. 











Dr. Newman Hall's Autobiography. 


READY SHORTLY. 12s. 6d. 
NEWMAN HALL; 22 Autobiography. 


E In this work the author not only tells the history of his own life, full of varied in- 
wrests and of varied achievements, but brings his readers into contact with many of the 
great figures and notable events of the last eighty years. 











NOW READY. Complete in 4 vols., 6s. each. 
THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND: 


A History of the People. By the Very Rev. H. D. M. SPENCE, D.D., 

: Dean of Gloucester, Illustrated. 
. It will supply what is undoubtedly a real wan 
wae and impartial, record of the English Church likely to attract readers never 
7 by the numerous Church histories already in existence. An excellent feature 
: € book is its illustrations, which, besides representations of places and antiquities 
onnected with the story, contain many admirable imaginative pictures of notable 








t—a graphic and picturesque, and yet 


— 


NNOUNCEMENTS. 


Illustrated Volumes 





Now ready. 3 vols., £3 3s. the set. 


THE LIFE AND 
PAINTINGS of VICAT 
COLE, R.A. 


Described by Rosert Cutanet, Barrister- 
at-Law. [Illustrated with 59 Plates 
and other Illustrations. 


Now ready. Cheap Edition, 21s. 


ANNALS OF WEST- 
MINSTER ABBEY. 


By E. T. Braptry (Mrs. A. Murray- 
Smith). With numerous Illustrations 
by leading Artists, and Preface by the 
DEAN OF WESTMINSTER. 


Now ready. 21s. 


SIGHTS AND SCENES 
IN OXFORD CITY 
AND UNIVERSITY. 


Described by THomas Wuittaker, B.A., 
and Illustrated with upwards of 100 
Plates. With an Introduction by 
GrorceE Sarntssury, M.A. 





New Novels, 


Now ready. 6s. 


THE REFINER’S FIRE. By 


Marian Hocxuirre (Mrs. Ernest 
Hockliffe). 





Now ready. 6s. 


SOME PERSONS UNKNOWN 
By E. W. Hornung, Author of “ Young 
Blood,” “My Lord Duke,” “The 
Rogue’s March,” &e. 


Now ready. 6s, 


POTSHERDS. By Maer. C. 


BrrcHEeNnouaH, Author of “ Disturbing 

Elements.” 
*,* The First Edition of this brilliant 
and fascinating novel has already been ex- 
hausted, and the Reprint is now ready. 
“<«Potsherds’ is an excellent piece of 
work, the author’s local knowledge of the 
great Staffordshire industry being turned 
to admirable account.”—SPEcTATOR. 





THE MOST AMUSING GIFT-BOOK 
OF THE SEASON. 
Ready shortly. 5s. 


WHYS AND OTHER WHYS; 


or, Curious Creatures and their Tales. 
By 8S. H. Hamer. With numerous 
Illustrations by Harzy B. Netison. 





Ready shortly. 5s. 


THE SHELLBACK ; or, At Sea 


in the ‘Sixties. By Auxgc. J. Born. 
Edited by Arcniz CampBEeLL. With 





events and contemporary manners by well-known ‘black-and white’ artists.”—Times. 


CASSELL anp COMPANY, Limited, London, Paris, New York, and Melbourne. 


8 Full-page Illustrations. 


eee ee 
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WM. BLACKWOOD AND SONS’ PUBLICATIONS. 
ANNALS OF A PUBLISHING HOUSE. 


JOHN BLACKWOOD. 


By nis DAUGHTER, 


MRS. GERALD PORTER. 


Being the Third and concluding Volume of “ William 
Blackwood and his Sons.” With Two Portraits and 
View of Strathtyrum. Demy 8vo, 21s. 


“‘ Excellent taste and discrimination are shown all throuzh, a due sense of 
proportion has been observed, and the interest of the narrative never flags. The 
work is in many respects a model biography and regarded as a contribution to 
the literary history of the time, is one of considerabie value and import nce.” 

—Westminster Gazette, 

“Mrs. Porter’s ably written and entirely satis‘actory biography fully justifies 
her seleetion as Mrs. Oliphant’s successor, and provides no unworthy companion 
to the two volumes for which that gifted writer was responsible.”— World, 

‘Fall of interesting glimpses of the many famous men and women whom 
John Blackwood gathered round him......It is a delightful picture which Mrs, 
Porter draws of her father.” —St. James’s Gazette. 

“Mrs. Gerald Porter brings before her readers a long array of well-known 
literary characters, sketching their traits with no unskilful touch.” 


—Patl Mall Gazette. 
“Fascinating as were the preceding volumes, this equals, if it does not excel 
them in interest...... The personal sketches and the letters are alike ee 
—Standard, 


NEW NOVEL BY 
THE AUTHOR OF “MONA MACLEAN.’’ 
SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 


WINDYHAUGH. By Granam Travers 
(Margaret G. Topp, M.D.), Author of “Mona Maclean: 
Medical Student,” and “ Fellow Travellers.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 

“ One of the cleverest novels of the present season.”—Daily Mail, 


** An extremely clever and thoughtful novel.”’—Spectator, 
** Dr, Todd’s work is undeniably clever.”—Scotsman, 


TENTH EDITION THIS DAY. 


WITH KITCHENER TO KHAR- 


TUM. By G. W. Sreevens, Author of “The Land of the 
Dollar,” “ With the Conquering Turk,” “Egypt in 1898,” 
&c. With 8 Maps and Plans, crown 8vo, 6s. 


THIS DAY IS PUBLISHED. 


MR. AND MRS. NEVILL TYSON. 


By May Sincrarr, Author of “Audrey Craven,” &. Crown 
8vo, 3s. 6d. 


THIS DAY IS PUBLISHED. CHEAPER EDITION. 


LIFE OF VICE-ADMIRAL SIR 
GEORGE TRYON, K.C.B. By Rear-Admiral C.C. Pznrosr 
Fitzckeratp. With Portrait and numerous Illustrations, 
demy 8vo, 6s. 


NEXT WEEK WILL BE PUBLISHED. 


RIFTS IN THE REEK. By Jzanie 
Morison, Author of “ Molus,” “ Doorside Ditties,’ “There 
as Here,” &c. With a Frontispiece, crown 8vo. 


AT ALL LIBRARIES AND BOOKSELLERS’. 


A LOTUS FLOWER. 
By J. MORGAN-DE-GROOT. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 
* A work of genins.’”’—Dundee Courier. 
“*A dogged forcefulness, and a display of literary resource which show con- 
siderable promise.”’—St. James's Gazette. 
“‘ A superbly faithful picture.”—Saturday Review, 
** A translation of a fine Dutch novel.”—QOutlook, 
** A very clever psychological study.’’—Birmingham Post. 
“ The characters are defined with a masterly hand.””"—Scotsman, 
“His first novel made a stir at once. His second work has just appeared, 
superior in conception, more elaborate in plot, and more fascinating.” 
—Athenzum (review of Dutch literature), 
“A novel for which we may reasonably anticipate a great demand, not only in 
England, but practically throughout the English-speaking world.” 
—St. James's Budget. 
“‘ The visions are picturesque—the dénouement powerful.” —Literary World. 
“It is marked by distinction of truth and observation...... the study of the 
woyn2n’s character is finely done throughout.”"—Daily Chronicle, 


BY THE LATE LADY MARTIN. 


ON SOME OF SHAKESPEARE’S 
FEMALE CHARACTERS. By Hetena Favcir (Lady 
Martin). Dedicated by permission to Her Most Gracious 
Majesty the Queen. Fifth Edition. With a Portrait by 
Lehmann. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


UNIFORM WITH “SCENES OF CLERICAL LIFE.” 
ADAM BEDE. By Grorce Exior. Pocket 


Edition. In 3 vols. pott 8vo, 3s. net; bound in leather, 
4s. 6d. net. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, Edinburgh and London, 








MESSRS. LONGMANS & CO.’S LIST. 


ON MONDAY NEXT. 


PiTTs: 

Some Chapters of His Life and Times, 
3y the Right Hon. EDWARD GIBSON, 
LORD ASHBOURNE, Lord Chancellor of Treland, 
With 11 Portraits, 8vo, 21s. 





ON MONDAY NEXT. 


THE COMPANIONS OF PICKLE. 


Being a Sequel to ‘‘ Pickle the Spy.” 
By ANDREW LANG. 
With 4 Plates, 8vo, 16s. 


*,* Certain criticisms on the theory that Pickle the Spy was Glengarry ; 
duced the author to look further into the Jacobite documents at Windsor de 
and elsewhere, The result is this volume on ‘“‘ The Companions of Pickle,” ae 
of eighteenth century portraits. Among these is a biography, from Ms a 
other sources, of the last Earl Marischal, the Brother of Field-Marshal Keith, 
and Friend of Frederick the Great. The other Studies are on Marray of 
Broughton, the Traitor, the Traitor Barisdale, the Treasure of Cluny, “the 
Troubles of the Camerons (1749-1755), the Persecution of Fassifairn, the ini 
tures of John Macdonell of Scotus, the Last Days of Glengarry, and on 
Mile. Luci, the mysterious lady minister of Prince Charles. The volume con- 
cludes with a statement of the case against Glengarry, from hitherto 
unpublished documents, including his private letters, and with a view of th: 
state of the Highlands between the Rising of 1745 and the great migration: to 
America. Portraits of the Earl Marischal, Prince Charles, and others are given 
in photogravure, 





ON MONDAY NEXT. 
RELIGION IN GREEK 
LITERATURE. 


By the Rev. LEWIS CAMPBELL, M.A., LL.D., 


Emeritus Professor of Greek, University of St. Andrews, 8vo, 15s, 


ON MONDAY NEXT. 


THE TRADITIONAL POETRY 
OF THE FINNS. 


By DOMENICO COMPARETTI, 
Socia dell’ Accademia dei Lincei, Membre de l’Académie des Inscriptions, &c, 
Translated by Isapetta M. ANDERTON. 
With Introduction by ANDREW Lana. 8yvo, 16s. 


ON MONDAY NEXT. 
THE BADMINTON LIBRARY. 


Edited by His Gracr Tuer Duke or Beravrort, K.G., and 
A. E. T. Watson. 


ATHLETICS. 
By MONTAGUE SHEARMAN. 
With Chapters on :— 
Athletics at School. By W. Beach Thomas. 
Athletic Sports in America. By B. H. Sherrill. 
A Contribution on Paper-Chasing. By W. Rye. 
And an Introduction by Sir Richard Webster, Q.C., M.P. 

With 12 Plates and 37 Illustrations in the Text after Stanley 
Berkeley and Instantaneous Photographs, 

Revised and Enlarged Edition, crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

*,* This Volume contains some of the matter published in “ Athletics and 
Football, 1884,”’ but several of the chapters are entirely new, and the whole has 
been thoroughly revised and the records brought up to the latest available date. 
Many of the Iilustrations are also new. It is hoped that the New Volume op 
FOOTBALL will be published in the Spring of 1899, 


THE METAPHYSIC OF EXPERIENCE. 
By SHapwortu H. Hopeson, Hon. LL.D. Edin., Hon. Fellow C.0.C. Osford 


Past President of the Aristotelian Society, Author of “ Time and Space, 
“ The Philosophy of Reflection,” &c. 4 vols. 8vo, 36. net. 


ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING, for Electr: 


Light Artisans and Students. With 359 Illustrations. By W. SLINGO ard 
R. Brooker, Enlarged and Revised Edition, crown 8vo, 12s. 


LECTURESON THE NATIONAL GALLEZY. 


By J. Pavt Ricuter, Ph.D, With 20 Plates and 7 Illustrations in the Test, 
post 4to, 9s. 


MEMORIES OF AN OLD COLLECTOR. 


By Count MicuarL Tyszxrewicz. Translated from the French by Ms. 
Anprew Lana. With 9 Plates, crown 8vo, 6s, 


HOPE THE HERMIT: a Romance of Borrow- 


dale. By Epna Lyatt. Crown 8vo, 6s, a 
“Andrey Radcliffe, the loved of Michael, is as sweet a maid as novel rea é 
can desire, and her crossed loves are described very gently and symp»tieticn’ 
As a relief from realistic and morbid novels this simple, wholesome tale uese?' 
commendation.”’—Glasgow Herald, 
“The story is simple and straightforward, perfectly wholesome and 
tone, with much romantic incident.’’—Glote. 


pure i? 


LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., London, New York, and Bombay. 
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SMITH, ELDER, AND CO’/S NEW BOOKS. 





PRINCE BISMARCK’S RECOLLECTIONS. 





On NOVEMBER 29th will be published, 
2 vols, with 2 Portraits, and a Facsimile of Handwriting, demy 8vo, 32Se. 


BISMARCK: 


THE MAN AND 


THE STATESMAN. 


BEING 


The Reflections and Reminiscences 
OTTO, PRINCE VON’ BISMARCK, 


Written and Dictated by Himself 


after his Retirement from Office. 


Translated from the German under the supervision of 


A. J. BUTLER, late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 





NOTICE.—7he demand for this Work is sure to be large, and intending purchasers 
are recommended to place their orders at once with a Bookseller to secure 


a copy of the First Edition. 





With a Portrait, a View of Avondale, and a Facsimile Letter, 
2 vols. large post 8vo, 21s. 


THE LIFE OF 
CHARLES STEWART PARNELL 


(1846-1891). 
By R. BARRY O’BRIEN, 
Author of ' FIFTY YEARS OF CONCESSIONS TO IRELAND,” &c, 
Pall Mall Gazette.—"* Mr. O’Brien has woven together a story of absorbing 
interest, pieced together with marvellous skill of arrangement from a mass of 


first-hand facts, documents, and personal interviews. His book is one of the 
most deeply interesting life histories that ever was penned.” 


*,* In consequence of legal proceedings on the 
part of Mr. T, P. O’Connor, M.P., in respect of an 
alleged libel contained in this work, proceedings 
which the author and the publishers are defend- 
ing, the book cannot be obtained at some of the 
libraries, but it may be procured from most of the 
ordinary sources and from the publishers. 


With Portraits and a Facsimile Letter, small post Svo, 6s. 


CHARLES LAMB AND THE 
LLOYDS. _ Biited by E. V. Lucas. 


THE POETICAL WORKS OF ROBERT 


BRIDGES. Vol. I. ContEents.—Prometheus the Firegiver; Eros and 
Psyche; and The Growth of Love. Small crown 8vo, 6s. 
_ Speetator.— Eros and Psyche isa marvellous piece of workmanship, The 
: Thee i managed with consuuwmate ease, and the style, fluent in narrative, is 
‘udl of dignity,” 
Guardian,—“ As dainty an edition as any poet could desire for his work,” 


MR. STANLEY WEYMAN’S NEW NOVEL. 


With a Frontispiece, crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE CASTLE INN. 


By STANLEY J. WEYMAN, 
Author of “A GENTLEMAN OF FRANCE,” “SHREWSBURY,” &c. 
_ Spectator.—A happy combination of the qualities of his earlier and later 
“0rks,—alert narrative and wealth of incident, coupled with careful portraiture 
4d development of character.” 


_ Academy,—« Compact of incident, and fall-flavoured of the latter half of 
tue eighteenth century,” 


On November 22nd.—With 2 Portraits of Shakespeare, a Portrait of the Earl of 
Southampton, and Facsimiles of Shakespeare’s known Signatures, 


Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


A LIFE OF WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. 


By SIDNEY LEE, 
EDITOR OF “THE DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY.” 


NEW VOLUME OF 


The Biographical Edition of 


W. M. THACKERAY’S COMPLETE WORKS. 


Now ready.—Large crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. 


THE NEWCOMES. With 20 Full-page Illus- 


trations by Ricnarp Dor Le, and 11 Woodcuts. 
*,* A volume will be issued each subsequent month, until the entire Edition 
is completed on April 15th, 1899, 
*,* A Prospectus of the Edition, with Specimen Pages, will be sent post-free on 
application. 


PAGES FROM A PRIVATE DIARY. 


Reprinted from the *‘ Cornhill Magazine.” Crown 8vo, 6s, 
Spectator,—‘ The place the Diary claims ison that inner shelf where lie the 
books which are to be read and re-read......Style, distinction, call it what you 
will, the touch is present here which lifts mere writing into literature.” 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION OF ‘*‘ AURORA LEIGH.” 
Now Ready.— With an Introduction by ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE, 
and a Frontispiece. Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 33. 6d. 


AURORA LEIGH. 


BrowninG. 


BRITISH RULE AND MODERN POLITICS: 


an Historical Study. By the Hon. A. 8. G. Canniyc, Author of “The 
Divided Irish,” “ History in Fact and Fiction.” Large crown 8vo, 7s, 6d. 
‘ People.—* Should help tureigners to understand how our mighty empire was 
duilt up.” 
Ulster Gazette.—‘* The inquiring student will find in this work the sources 
of great learning and great research.” 


IDLEHURST: a Journal kept in the Country. 


By Jonny HatsHam. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
Seotsman.—“ A delightful work for a man who is fond of the country and of 
a good book.” 


NEW NOVEL BY MISS HOWARTH. 


Now Rea’ y.—Crown 8vo, 63. 


KATRINA: a Tale of the Karoo. 


Howaktu, Author of “Jan: an Afrikander.” 


THE RED AXE, 


By EvizaBera Bagrerr 


By ANNA 





by S. R. CROCKETT, with 8 Full-page Illustrations, Second 
Edition, crown 8vo, 6s. 


peaker.—‘“* An admirabie story, told with sustained vigour and skill, 
Spe ys g 





London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 
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THIRD EDITION, REVISED, Feap. 8vo, 1s. 6d. 


PSALMS OF THE WEST. 


“Many new and striking thoughts will be found in ‘ Psalms of the West.’ ” 
—CHRISTIAN WorRLD. 

“We have in this volume ninety Psalms of modern times containing innumerable 
beautiful sentiments.”—CuRiIstian Lire. 

“There is in them a clear recognition of the discoveries made by Science, and of the 
paths still to be explored by her, our knowledge and our want of it.” 

—MAncHESTER EXAMINER. 

“ Very few, if any, books of modern ‘scripture’ approach the excellence of the little 
volume which bears the above title......The author is deeply imbued with modern 
scientific conception of the universe, and he wisely makes them subserve his spiritual 
philosophy. He is a most sympathetic observer of men and nature...... His plea is for 
the unity of the spirit amid all the varieties of opinion...... We can unreservedly 
commend the volume to ministers who seek to enlarge their lectionary from modern 
writers, and the more meditative of our readers will be glad to have such a book for a 
quiet hour.” —INQUIRER. 


LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO., London, New York, and Bombay. 








sé /, oa ae a - 
COUNTRY LIFE.” 
The Journal for all interested in Country Life and 
Country Pursuits. 


Tue Patt Matt GaAzetTre says :— 
“Country Life,” that well-edited and 
admirably produced weekly...... The 
Weekly periodical has so thoroughly justified its 
. sub-title “ The Journal for all Interested in 
Price 6d. Country Life and Country Pursuits” that 
further recommendation on our part seems 
almost asuperfluity. Still, a word of special 
praise is due to the series of articles on 
Country Homes, which is thoroughly infor- 
mative without a touch of impertinence, 
and the excellent accounts of less known 

sports such as falconry. 


GARDENS OLD AND NEW. 


The Gardens Illustrated in this week’s Country Lire are 


‘‘Some Gardens in Spain.” 
£4,000,000 


HAVE NOW BEEN PAID iN RESPECT OF 
RAILWAY ACCIDENTS, 
ALL ACCIDENTS, 
WORKMEN’S ACCIDENTS, 
FIDELITY GUARANTEE. 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE CO. 


64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 
A. VIAN, Secretary. 


JHENIX FIRE OFFICE, 
19 Lombard Street, and 57 Charing Cross, 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S Lowssr Osrrent Eaten 
‘ Liberal and Prompt Settlements, 
STEEL PENS. 


Assured free of all Liability. 
GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1378. 








By Post, 63d. 





WORKS BY ROBERT BIRD. 


JESUS, THE CARPENTER 
OF NAZARETH. 


Crown 8vo, 5s.; or in Two Parts, 2s. 6d. each, 
A CHILD’S RELIGION. 2s. 
JOSEPH THE DREAMER. 5s. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO. 








Electric-Lighting Rules Supplied. 
W. 0. MACDONALD,?2 = Joint 
F. B. MACDONALD, § Secretaries. 








Sri, 
MEDOC. 
VIN ORDINAIRE, Pe: Den 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 1Bots 
light Dinner Wine. The quality 

of this wine will be found equal to 14s, 8a, 
wine usually sold at much higher 

prices. 


ST. ESTEPHE 


Superior DINNER WINE, old in 
bottle. On comparison it will be 
found very superior to wine usually 
sold at higher prices, The apprecia- 
tion this wine meets with from the 
constantly increasing number of 173, 98, 6d 
customers it procures us in London . 
and the Provinces, gives us ad. 
ditional confidence in submitting 
it to those who like pure Bordeaux 
wine. 

3 Dozen Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Cary 
Paid to any Railway Station, including Cases 

and Bottles, 

All who know these Wines te!l us there is no 0 

sold in Great Britain to equal them in _ 
General Price List Free by Post, 


JAMES SMITH AND C0, 


WINE MERCHANTS, 


LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street, 
Manchester: 26 Market Street, 


tage 





HE UNION BANK gf 
AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 
Established 1837, Incorporated 1830, 
Paid-up Capital ecccsceceseee £1,90,000 
Reserve Fund 750,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors... 3,000,0u9 











LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS on DEMAND 
are granted on the Bank’s Branetes throughout the 
Colonies of Australia and New Zealand. 

TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are made tothe 
Colonies, 

BILLS on the COLONIES are negotiated and sent 
for collection. 

DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on terme 
which may be ascertained on application, ° 

W. R. MEWBURN, Manager, 

17 Cornhill, London, E.O. 





IRK BECK BANK. 
ESTABLISHED §51. 
SOUTHAMPTON BLDGS., Ohancery Lane, London, 
INVESTED FUNDS £10,100,009. 
TWO-AND-A-HALF PER CENT. INTEREST 

allowed on DEPOSITS, repayable on demand. 

TWO PER CENT. on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, 
on the minimum monthly balances, when not drawn 
below £100, 

The BIRKBEOK ALMANACK, with particulars, 
po3t-free. 

FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 





THE MOST NUTRITIOUS. 


EPPS’S COCOA. 


GRATEFUL AND COMFORTING. 


EPPS’S COCOA. 


FOR BREAKFAST AND SUPPER. 


EPPS’S COCOA. 


WITH NATURAL FLAVOUR ONLY. 





The Simple Construction of 


THE BLICKENSOERFER TYPEWRITER 


enables it to do more work and better work in a given time and 


ALLIANCE ASSURANCE GOMPANY 


Bartholomew Lane, London, E.C. 


with less effort than can be accomplished on any other machine.| @4P/TA/ F | V E M | L L | O N S STERLING. 


dts simplicity also makes it both cheap and durable, Send for 
List No. 151. wrITING@ ALWAYS VISIBLE. 


£7 10s. net cash. 


THE BLICKENSDERFER TYPEWRITER CO. 


Heap Orrice—NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. 
London Agents—T. TURNER, Limited, 44 HOLBORN VIADUCT. 








Right Hon. Lord ROTHSCHILD, Chairman. 
BONUS YEAR. 


Tue Firteenta Qurxquennium of the Company ter- 
minates on December 31st next, and participating Policies 
taken out (under certain Tables) before the close of this 
year will share in the Profits to be declared early in 18 

ROBERT LEWIS, Chief Secretary. 


99. 





ARE AND OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS SUPPLIED, 
) no matter what the esenbject. Please state wants. £3 each offered, 
Crowe’s “ Painting in Italy,” 1864; Rossetti’s Poems, 1570, large paper; 
‘Bentham’s Works, 11 vols., 1843; Bandello’s Novels, 6 vols.; Moore’s ** Alps in 





245. PD “ » 7QR __ SER’S GREAT re > 
1864°’; Poems by “J. BR,” 1850.—BAKER’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, 14 and 16 £21 Crnise.—NAPLES, ATHENS, PALESTINE, EGYPT, January 11th, 

uxtended Crnises, including Constantinople, Beyrout, for Damascus. &., 00 
the §.¥. ‘ARGONADT,’ tonnage 3,254, horse-power 4,000. Organised by Dr 
LUNN and Mr. PEKOWNE. Lecturers, the Bishop of Worcester, Deas 
Farrar, &c. The above Cruises begin and end at Marseilles. Return ticket, 
London-Calais-Paris-Marseilles, £5 5s, extra. 

Full details from the SECRK'TARY, 5 Endsleigh Gardens, Euston, 


John bright Street, Birmingham. 25,000 books for sale. 





OOKS.—HATCHARDS, Booksellers to the Queen, 

187 Piccadilly, W.—Libraries entirely Fitted up, Arranged, and Cata- 

dogued. All the Newand Standard Books, Bibles, Prayer-Books, &c. New choice 
Bindings for Presents. Post orders promptly executed, Usual cash discounts. 








“15 CRUISE, GIBRALTAR, TANGIER, ALGIERS, 
£15 15%. TUNIS, MALTA, MESSINA, NAPLES, 


(19 days), December 20th. 


1899 


nden, N.W. 
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MESSRS. ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE AND CO. 


HAVE PLEASURE IN ANNOUNCING 





THE PUBLICATION OF 


“LONDON IMPRESSIONS,” 


A SERIES OF PICTURES BY WILLIAM HYDE, 





AND 


ESSAYS BY ALICE MEYNELL. 








The scope of the work is perhaps best defined in the Artist’s own words. He says:— 


“In making these impressionistic drawings of London, my chief motive has been to represent some of the salient aspects of the 
great city as it appears, and in no wise to attempt elaborate topography, architectural detail, or solid facts of construction: this has 
been and is being done by many excellent photographic artists.” 


“Strange as it may appear, details are very seldom to be seen, and the actual impression which the eye receives is that more or: 
less of a vision, resultant from the atmosphere peculiar to a city such as London.” 


“Compared with the famous cities of Europe, London is unique in this respect; and while making these drawings I have been 
more and more impressed by the fact that a large field of artistic material is awaiting representation, and what has been done for 
Venice could be done equally for London.” 

“This great city, with its infinite variety of life and aspect, represented so well in literature, is yet hardly grasped from a 
painter’s point of view (except through the work of one or two well-known etchers and painters), and I think one may claim that 
Westminster alone, when looked at impartially, should leave impressions, although of a different character, yet equally lasting and. 
equally interesting with those received at Venice.” 


The Edition will be limited to 250 numbered copies for England and America, 225 only being for sale. Price £8 Ys. net. 


A Special Edition, limited to 15 copies, will be printed on Japan paper, with a duplicate set of Plates, signed by the Artist, 
mounted on large Royal foolscap, and bound in a portfolio. Ten copies only of this edition will be for sale, price £15 15s. net. 


When the above number of impressions (265 in all) have been printed, the Plates will be destroyed. 


THE NATURE POEMS 
GEORGE MEREDITH. 


With Twenty Full-page Pictures in Photogravure by WILLIAM HYDE. 


350 copies only have been printed for sale—Two and a half Guineas (£2 12s, 6d.) net per copy. And 25 copies, numbered 
I, to XXV, in Roman numerals, for presentation. 

Also a Large-Paper Edition, limited to 150 copies, numbered and signed by the Artist, printed on the best English hand-made 
paper, and with an additional etched Frontispiece—Five Guineas (£5 5s.) net per copy. 








The following extract from a review by Mr. Joun Davrpson will give some idea of the nature and scope of this beautiful 
volume :— 


_ ‘When Mr. Hyde’s pictures are collated with Mr. Meredith’s poetry, it appears that the artist and the poet have seen the same earth, the same day and 
night—how could it he otherwise, given, always, the eyes to see P—have sometimes transcribed the same details, have even surprised Nature in similar moments of 
riteand mystery. But that which either brings to Nature is so diverse, in intellect, in temperament, in spiritual environment, that the art and the poetry become 
mutual exposition and criticism, pendant and complement...... His pictures are the product of a highly specialised gift and of a marked individuality......To 
Mr. Hyde Natureis romance. The stars in a black sky, the wind on a heath, tall pines in the breathless air are all to him temperamental. His pictures accompany 
and relieve Mr. Meredith’s poetry like instrument and voice; they harmoniss. and the instrument softens the ringing soprano...... Mr. Hyde’s intensity of feeling 
and the high romance he perceives in the world have given his hand extraordinary power with his limited means, black and white. Colour is everywhere latent in 

is work; his sward is green, his midnight sky dark purple. Occasionally a tree looks as if it had been etched, but most of his pictures seemed to be evoked ; 
where and how he began and went on, even an expert, I imagine, would find it difficult to tell. It is clear that he has looked and watched long and impassioned 
himself with the visible world. Not less marvellous than his landscapes are his city pictures; one representing both banks of the Thames at Westminster, lamp-lit 
Mttwilight; the other, St. Paul’s in a driving fog at noon, viewed from the house-tops. The latter seems to me to be in its own kind a masterpiece,” 


A forthcoming book that should be of great interest to Londoners with an observing and artistic eye is the *London Impressions’ by Mr. William Hyde 
and Mrs, Meynell, which Messrs. Constable will issue. Mr. Hyde is an artist of extraordinary power. He favours strong atmospheric effects and Nature’s moods 
of unrest, which he reproduces with tremendous force in monochrome. The ‘London Impressions’ contain scenes of tle city from this somewhat Turneresque 
Point of view. Mr. Hyde has also illustrated a selection of the Nature Poems of Mr. Meredith for the same firm. One of these pictures, which we have been 
permitted to see—a drawing for ‘Love in the Valley ’—is of exquisite beauty. We have every confidence in stating that Mr. Hyde’s two volumes will be among 
the most remarkable artistic publications of the decade.”—Globe, 





*,* An Exhibition of the Original Drawings made by Mr. Wiit1am Hype for “ London Impressions ” and “The Nature Poems 
of George Meredith,” will be held by Messrs. DowpesweLt AND DowpEswELL, at their Galleries in Bond Street, during 
December. 


A Prospectus of each of these beautiful volumes will be sent by any Bookseller on 
application, 


ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE and CO., Westminster. 
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MESSRS. BELL’S NEW BOOKS 





Illustrated Christmas List Post-free on Application. 





Small Colombier 8vo, 42s. net. 


MASTERS OF MEZZOTINT: the Men and 


their Work, By ALFRED WuitTman, of the Department of Prints and 
Drawings, British Museum. With 60 selected Specimens reproduced in 
Collotype from important and perfect impressions, 


Small Colombier 8vo, 25s. net. 


FREDERIC, LORD LEIGHTON, P.R.A.: 


an Illustrated Chronicle. By Ernest Rurs. With 12 Photogravures and 
83 Illustrations, New and Cheaper Edition, Revised, 


Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


SIR EDWARD BURNE-JONES, BART: a 


Record and Review. By Matcotm BELL. Fourth and Cheaper Edition, 
Revised and brought up to date, with 100 Illustrations, many of them not 
hitherto included. 


“Both as an account of Burne-Jones’ life and genius and for its repro- 
ductions of his pictures, it deserves the highest praise.”’—St, James's Gazette. 


SECOND EDITION, imperial 8vo, 25s, net. 


WILLIAM MORRIS: his Art, his Writings, 
and his Public Life. By AymER VaLuance, M.A., F.S.A. With 60 Illustra- 
tions, including a Coloured Plate and Portrait. 

“This is, as it onght to be, a beautiful book. It is a book which for its 
‘substance should be read by every true workman, that is to say, by every one 
who is so fortunate as to be able to feel any genuine pleasure or enthusiasm 
in his work,” —Dauily Chronicle. 


Imperial 8vo, 21s. net. 


ACTORS OF THE CENTURY: a Play-Lover’s 
Gleanings from Theatrical Annals. By FrepERIc WuytTs, Translator of 
“The English Stage,” by Augustin Filon. With about 100 Portraits in 
Collotype and Half-tone, representing in characteristic parts all the most 
popular Actors and Actresses during the last 100 years. [Shortly. 


Post 8vo, 6s. 


9 ”9 
CARLYLE’S “SARTOR RESARTUS”: an 
Illustrated Edition, with upwards of 80 Original Designs by E. J. Sullivan. 
Printed at the Chiswick Press. [Shortly. 
*,° Also a Limited Edition on Japanese vellum, 21s, net. 
In this edition the artist has carried out a long-cherished plan, as yet un- 
attempted, to provide a pictorial comment on this unique work, 


Crown Svo, 5s, net. 


ELLEN TERRY AND HER IMPERSONA- 


TIONS. An Appreciation. By CHartes Hiatt. With 32 Illustrations 
reproduced from Photographs. The Binding designed by Gordon Craig. 
ee [Shortly. 


Demy 4to, 2s, net. 


SUBURBAN RELIQUES OF OLD LONDON : 
North of the Thames. Drawn in Lithography by T. R. War. With Intro- 
duction and Descriptive Letterpress by H. B. WuraTLey, F.S.A. [Shortly. 

*,° A companion volume to Mr, Way’s “ Reliques of Old London ” (now 
out of print) and *‘ Later Reliques of Old London” (of which a few copies 
still remain). 


A HISTORY OF RENAISSANCE ARCHI- 


TECTURE IN ENGLAND. A.D. 1500-1800. By RreinaLp BLOMFIELD, 
M.A., Author of “The Formal Garden in England.” With 150 Illustrations 
from Drawings by the Author, and 90 Plates from Photographs and old 
Prints and Drawings, 2 vols. imperial 8vo, 50s, net, 





In Three Parts, 40s. each Part. 


VANDYCK’S PICTURES AT WINDSOR 
CASTLE. By Ernest Law. In Three Parts, each with 10 Plates in Photo- 
gravure. 60 Copies on the finest Japanese paper throughout, imperial folio, 
22} inches by 15, 80s. each Part (all Subscribed). 300 Copies on Dutch 
Hand-made Paper throughout, 193 inches by 15, 40s, each part. 





Feap. 4to, 30s. net. 


THE ROYAL GALLERY AT HAMPTON 


COURT, ILLUSTRATED. Being an Historical Catalogne of the Pictures 
on the Queen’s Collection at that Palace, with Descriptive, Biographical, 
and Critical Notes, Revised, Enlarged, and Illustrated with 100 Plates. By 
Ernest Law, B.A., Author of ‘A History of Hampton Court Palace,” 





The Endymion Series. 
MILTON.—MINOR POEMS. Illustrated by 


Alfred Garth Jones, Post 8vo, 6s, 
*,* Also a Limited Edition on Japanese Vellum, 21s. net. 


ENGLISH LYRICS, from Spenser to Milton, 


Illustrated by R. Anning Bell. With an Introduction by Jouy Deynis, Post 


8vo, 6s. [Neat week, 
*,* Also a Limited Edition on Japanese Vellum, 21s. not, 


POEMS BY ROBERT BROWNING. [Iilus. 


trated and Decorated by Byam Shaw. With an Introduction by Bicuarp 
Garnett, LL.D., C.B. Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


POEMS BY JOHN KEATS. Illustrated and 


Decorated by Robert Anning Bell. With an Introduction by Professor 
Watter Rateicu, M.A. Second Edition, with several New Illustrations, 
post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


Large post 8vo, 6s, 


SHAKESPEARE’S HEROINES. Character. 


istics of Women, By Mrs. Jameson. Illustrated with 25 Collotype Repro. 
ductions of Portraits of Celebrated Actresses in the various Characters, and 
Photogravure Frontispiece, Miss Ellen Terry as Lady Macbeth, by John 
Sargent, R.A. 

“It makes a charming volume, and a pictorial record as well.” 
—Daily Telegraph, 





DEDICATED BY PERMISSION TO HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN, 


REX REGUM. A Painter’s Study of the 
Likeness of Christ from the Time of the Apostles to the Present Day, By 
Sir Wrke Baruiss, F.S.A. With 50 Illustrations, in cloth, richly gilt, 
crimson or white, post Svo, 6s, net, 





NEW VOLUME OF THE EX-LIBRIS SERIES. 


THE BAYEUX TAPESTRY. Reproduced 
in 79 Half-tone Plates from Photographs of the Work originally taken for 
the Department of Science and Art, With an Historical Description and 
Commentary by Frank Reve FowskeE, of that Department. Imperial lémo, 
10s. 6d. net. 


STUDENT'S EDITION, post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


MODERN ILLUSTRATION: its Methods 


and Present Condition. By JoserH PENNELL, With 171 Illustrations. 


Small crown 4to, 103. 6d. net, 500 Copies only. 
RELIGIO MEDICI. By Sir Tuomas Browns. 
A New Edition, printed in Large Type on Hand-made Paper at the Chiswick 
Press, and bound in half-vellum, With Portrait and a Reproduction of the 
Original Frontispiece, 
Is distinguished for luxury of type and handsome binding.” —Athenzum. 


On Hand-made Paper, pott 8vo, 4s. net. 


EOTHEN. By ArexanpeR W. KINGLAKE. 


Reprinted from the First Edition, with an Introduction by the Rev. W. 
TUCKWELL, the Original Illustrations, and a Map. 


Royal 16mo, 2s. 6d. net. 


THE SONNETS OF JOHN KEATS. Printed 


at the Chiswick Press, with Decorated Borders and Initials by Christopher 
Dean. 


Royal 16mo, 2s. 6d. net. 


SONNETS FROM THE PORTUGUESE. By 


EvizaBetH BarrETr Browninc. Printed at the Chiswick Press, with 
Decorated Borders and Initials by J. A. Duncan and Christopher Dean. 


Royal 16mo, 3s. 6d. net. 


THE STANZAS OF OMAR KHAYYAM. 


Translated by Joun Lestre Garner. Second Edition, with Introduction 
and Notes, Printed at the Chiswick Press. 





London: GEORGE BELL and SONS, York Street, Covent Garden. 
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